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as SF Aa Deſcent from an LIE: - 
luſtrious Race of Patriots, 


ſuch as Camden i is Wit- 
neſs that your Predeceſ- 


ſors 1 been; ; if the Poſſeſſion of a 
Plentiful Fortune, of a Numerous and 
Powerful Friendſhip, and of a Ge- 
neral Eſteem, were ſufficient to ren- 
der a Man happy; there are very 
- few- that would have a greater Share 
S An. 0 - 


wv, DEDICATION. 
of Felicity than your ſelf : But you 
are ſenſrble, Sir, 3 the beſt Judges 
of Human Nature would not eſteem 
you ſuch, notwithſtanding theſe Ad- 
vantages, did you not boſſel the 


Nobler Endowments of the Mind. 


Theſe are the Qualities that improve 
the Gentleman, a mere amiable Cha- 
racter, into that of the higheſt Uti- 
lity, the Patriot: Tis by theſe alone 


that Honours, Riches, and Intereſt | 
become uſeful, and conduce not on- 


ly to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, 


but to that of Mankind in general; 
tis by theſe, that a Man not only dif. 


penſes Good in his own Time, but 
entails a laſting and im proveable Fe- 


1 on After-A ges. 


THE W of your 1e 


to this Piece; might here be a ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for a Dedication, had 1 
not been affected with a much ſtrong- 


er Motive, the Deſire I have of de- 
claring to the World how much 1 


am * to your Bounty. I am 
LE | ſenſible 


DeDicaÞion 


8 that this Perforninnd: is 4 
ry ſmall Return for the Favours 
13 ve e and yet I ſhould think 3 
my Labour very well beſtowed, could 


I deſerve the leaſt Part of chat Ap- 


probation you will give the Learned 
Author of the Original. I have this 
at leaſt in my Event, that tis much 
more difficult to tranſlate than to 


compoſe. 


THAT: you may long live, and con- 


tinue to be the Patron of Learning 


and Virtue, and the Happineſs of ſuch 
as are honoured with your Friend- 


ſhip, is the ſincere Wiſh of, 


3 I K 
J Your moſt Haie 4 


moſt Obliged : Servant, Þ3 
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5 fa = HE great Figure the Marquis 
cd Scipio Maffei makes in the 
Learned World; and the juſt | 
Fame he has acquired by the 
| many excellent Works he has 
pPubliſbed, made me anxious to ſee this 
bis laſt Performance on the ancient Am- 
 phitheatres.; which by a; diligent Heru. 
ſal T found of the greater Importance, as 
it was handed with that ſuperior Share 
g 4 4 ; : 
of Learning. Truth and Accuracy, which © 
runs throughout the Whole... + 


* 1 — 


The Author (whoſe chief fault, if any 
at all, ſeems to be that becoming Modeſty 
which is the ſureſt Evidence'.of good Senſe, 
and what commonly attends Merit] has 

not prefixed his. Name to his Treatiſe, tho 
by the elegant Manner in which the Piece 

is conducted, none vers d in Italian Anti- 

quity can be at à loss, on reading, to judge 
zt the Work of the abovemention'd Gentle- 
man ; and indeed it certainly was compiled 
by him. OT 1 


— E Fl 
— * — e 
—— —— —— — CODY 


PEP on 


WaTbeEditerof the original. Treating 
Wees the Pullic taunderſtund in hit Pre- 
Face, that it deu ned tu be the laſt Tome 
. "Wark, 8 ae ge Author intemded co 
ande the Title of Verona Illuſtrata, 
2 e 85 — ta qr 2 2 
ven, pecanſe: eun⁰E,j 
| #he Am e Was, h ſays; Ter: pe 
ae {ought: after: the Curious in 
„ Eu rt dere reaſons : 
2 — on the Author, \wwho, he add. 
i8:/ufficiently EI known \\t0 give hint the 
Cam thut — be PONG eee 
gert delays. § W] man n N 
e liłeuuſt tllr a, that:by: giving futh 
an Accaunt of the. "Work, The Reader may 
ate the: Reuſom why be did not print it 
n a larger Kolume ; nay," ven in Folks, 
us ſomer dgſireu it might) Fhere" being 75 
many who in this Age love coſtly" Perfors 
eee as tf, Jays: M's Bool bad not-its 


en the" Price alone He likewiſe 
ade, that the Treatiſe, as ir was printed 
_ initheariginal Italian, is ſuited to the Size. 
efixthe dther"'Tomes,\ "char art 10 be pub- 
lifhen, and tu the Copper plates in them, 
which tho' finall, are however not leſs fa- 
tigfuctory with. regard to their Hluftr atmo 
the Subject, nor are they in the main eſe 
valuable; and he appeals tothe Curious, 
whe her it is not better to publiſb the Prints 
e A relating 


alu fromthe Marrer it contalns, 


ok — — 


2775 — ended 4 a 
he means _— 


wk The 25 Ealror fe e 9 yh 
 thorm in which the Cuts inc heltal ian Ore. 
gina are exhibited, zu hichoare the fame 
With theſe in this. Book) \the-learned Strap 
ger. travelling in Italy, viay have the Pleas 
ſure of carrying the Book invnhis Pocket; 
o that at: whatever time he Sift the. an. 
cient- Monuments themſelves, from ; 
N is taten, he mand thereby. be: aid 
to eramine and ſee. if whats ic r ron 
in the Treatife be' according. to. Trutb and 
Erxacineſ. en IN . AN dr Roe 
This 2 «the - Subſtance if -whatvithe 
Italian Pub Her Dan an luis Preface, I ſhall 
not for my part anticipatè the Vuti Sire 
5 the. earned Reader. pill haue i 
uſe 7 the Treatiſe itſelfi::Þ ſhall therefore 
aon ſay in general, tho uuth Deferente 
o the Opinion of better Judges, that there 
are few Books of ſo ſmall a Sie, aoherein 
there appear more Erudition, Truth or Ae. 
curary: For nat ouly bras the Author ien 
the Architectonic Parts F the Buth Mmgs 
as eee by. e an the Spot, bus ar , 
| 5. 3 4 2 . me aſured 


N 


J PREFACE al 
meaſured with his own Hands in the moſt. 
 exat# manner imaginable, as will ſoon 4b. 


* 4 \ 
1 7 


Marquis Maffei, and others who have wrote. 


before him on the. Subject, f fence they having. 
relied. on the Accounts they had from ſe- 
cond Hands, and at à diſtance, haue there. 
not only been miſled themſelves, but 
miſguided others, who copying from them, 
habe only contributed to multiply E rror. 
But our Author, on the contrary, has nei- 
nher regarded what. has been ſaid concern- 
ing theſe things, tho the Aſſertions: of 


learned Men; nor been | byaſsd in any one 


Point, wherever their Accounts have in. 
terfrred with, or contradicted Matter of 


Fact, always direcking himſelf by the Build: 


ings-and” "Monuments. of Amiquity Fil. 


ful. 


phitheaters, in order to diſcover the Parts 
of thoſe Structures under Ground, has oc- 


cafroned the Authors, who till now, have 
treated about them, either to ſpeak ſo ſught- 
Y on that Head, fas if examining the 
Foundations, was of no I mportance-in their. 
Accounts of the Superſtrułture] or if they. 


have mentioned any thing this way, their 


Deſeriptions have of neceſſity been vers 


* and erroneous ; and thereby # * 


in reading the Book itſelf. There is | 
4 great Difference therefore between the 


End a ir ig certain, thas the Ne ele 5 
of digging to the Foundations of the ws 


1 r 1 —— — 8 wo — a 
— oo 1 4 4 8 _— 


7mpaſii ble for. het gs I _ to haue 
from. then any true Taea * "thoſe... m Mag- 
niſtceut Eliſices. Our A uthor. has been 
fo far from imitating. . their Example 
in ' this” Particular, that. ſearce ae n / 
part belonging to i, - Amphlutbeatres 
been e, With. 1005 Fill / and, 1 
racy, than thoſe under ground. In this 
He has futceeded ſo well, that he has given 
an exat? Plan of the. F. oundations 10, the 
Malls of the exterior. And interior Inc 
fures, Podium, Steps, fubterr anneaus, Cam | 
dauits and Apartments there, which,he heſbews 
ſerved” 'fo or. Various and curious Uſess. all 
_ which for ße ſixteen. or ſeventeen. hun- 
Are Murs have been "unſearch for, and 
unknown, not à little to the Diſadwautug⸗ 
f our Weh Architette, who, if they pre 
tend to Elegance or Accuracy in their Art, 
mut leurn from the School 3 An eng 
and nat 2 confider the ene erer, . 
but Ele Auen, to the Foundations. of ; 
their ma; mificent Buildings. SOIT. 108 bk SOIT . 
Tyheréè is another Particular hich. _ 
Author ſh#ws plainly has contributed: not. + 
| a little Fo the propagating a falſe. Notzon: 85 
of Amphitheatres.;n general ; and. 9 
Hintea 1 "1 5 the Italian BY: 72 in his Pre- 
ace HOW mentzonee that is to fay, 
= NE . 12 47 
Adding Ornaments and arts to ancicut 
Bui e „ which. never, baue, mor nor et 
wil 


bd — . — „ 


the Gd Trea are Anti quity, its) genus 
4 Fx . ihe ? Authors 0, of 


treated by the Tngeniou 5,45 


| Author ha 


who ſeemto revive Antiquity, Page 


been mage. oy. 15 Fonts Ra, 4 


K REF; ACE _ 2 


with en _Propriety . have. beugt to 
them, and upon Eramination they are 
Ws? tobe mere Chimeras, and the Fan- 


=. ＋ thoſe” 'who de fire their Treatiſes of 
Ant. ſuity ſhould make a pompous Figure to 
ie Eye, and raiſe 1 the popular Value of 


their Performances: 'T own bis is ſap- 


ping. re Foundation 0 Truth ese, and 
robbing us of What 5 chiefly . balk. able In 


Chara And 
ſuch een, ee not been 


> 


Learning 4 and Kno wedge, and 1e 


LY 


ao hoſe. of- Annius of Viter 
am "ſorry. zo fee: with. Dow nue Ve: N 5 
r has had Occaſion. 1% rebrave. 

Antiq 285.5 700 1 2 
too Viſihiñj impoſed their 4 1g: 
rous Haan on the. World EO 4 
tho I am afraid his, Lee, 


 ſearce deter ſome o "Our Kt. 


* 


er. 
the Jame; e ner AS... e Gag 99 85 


his prese ent. 8 fates. What 9 5 Lage 


hx 
phitheatres,.. our 


has had much D 4 0 ence for: 6 deſerve, 
£74 RYE of. theſe M 7 en, Fark cular | F. 


SIE AYES, A # 5 


ranked" in the ſame Claſs that, Horan: 


>" Þ 


4 % hor. e S. 1 10 1 75 5 
deft. and Lenteal. a Manner, 52 es 55 * 


ER Tm... 
i PREFACE _ 
_ Lipfius, whoſe ſuperior Learning and Genius? 
he greatly admires, as he does Fontana's 
SEE is AvchiteGure. And indeid the 
handſome manner in which he corrects their 
Errors, ſbews him both a Scholat and a Gen- 
tleman: Tho the other more inconſiderable 
Writers, who have impoſed their injudicious 
Ornaments and Fictions on Mankind for 
Truths, he has reprovedwiththeSeverity they 
deſerve, as he has done another Claſs of Men, 
whom I may indeed rank but aDegree higher 
than Beaſts, viz. the Deſtroyers of ancient 
Monuments. Theſe, he has expoſed by their 
Names and Surnames, to the perpetual Re- 
| 2 of Mankind; and may % th. as fol. 
low their. Example never meet with bet. 
ter Uſage! Such Inſtances we have of the 
Ake Brutiſhneſs in the Pontificate of Bene- 
dict XIII. the late Pope, by the Deſtruction 
of Livia's. Columbarium, and the Bagnio's. 
of Auguſtus Jarely diſcovered, not à little 
to the Scandal of Rome herſelf, and Re- 


gret of the Lovers of ancient good Taſte 


7 


the . Learned are under to the Marquis 
Maffei, for exploding a . Error, which 
till now. has been prevalent among Anti- 
quaries and others; namely, that in ſeve- 
ral places out of Rome, and in the Roman 
Colonies, there were à great number of Am- 
 phitheatres, and that the Ruins 6 


' T cahmot omit mentioning the Obligations 


are 


f them © 


gre ſtill to be ſeen: whereas this very 
Learned and Fudicious Author makes it 
evident by. convincing Proofs; that there 
never were more than three real Amphi- 
 Fheatres in Europe, viz. the Colileum at 

| Rome, built by Veſpaſian; the other at Ve. 

- Tona, called the Arena; and the third at 
Capua. And he plainly proves, that the 
others pretended to be at Nimes in Langue- 

doc, Pola in Iſtria, Syracuſe in Sicily, Italica 
in Spain, in the Iſland Candia; Puzzuola 
near Naples, &c. are not Amphitheatres, 

but magnificent. Theatres only. In how 
judiciaus a manner he diſtingui ſpes between - 

. two kinds of different Edifices, will 

beſt appear to the Unprejudiced and Learned 
er, when he peruſes the Treatiſe 1tſelf, 
and muſt, I think,. give à general Satiſ 


But what, in my humble Opinion, is one 
of the greateſ} Beauties and Excellencies 
in the whole Wark, is that Learned and 

Maſterly, but Succint# Manner, by which 
our Author has given the ancient Hiſtory 
of Gladiators, and. Gladiatory . Shews. in 
general, their Origine, and Progreſs through- 
out all the different Ages he mentions; 

. as likewiſe the Time when, Manner. how, 

and End for which Amphitheatres were 

firſt built. Therein has he conſulted and. 
quated the beſt Greek and Roman Hiſtortans, 

Poets. and others: from theſe. he plainly. 

. e proves, © 


«PREFACE 


proves; "that" Amphitheatres were not a 


Greek, but a Roman Invention, and that 
10 ſuch Building wa ever in uſẽ in Greece. 
Mer them he has Febbrſs to the Writers 
in the Ages neareſt to the Times of the De: 
clenſion of the Roman Empire, and makes 
uſe of the Hints given about A mphitheatres 


by the Fathers, and after thenr.by ſume of 


the Monbiſo Writers," in their Lives of 
Romiſh Saints: which laſt Particular T hear 
has been difreliſhed by ſome Critics in this 
Coumry. But all I haue to ſuy as to that 
Particular, is, that ſome Truth may be 
pie led out of the mo 
Writers; beſides, the Marquis does not 
enter into the Merit F the Legends and 


Miracles, nor decide un y thing about them, N 


whether- true or falſe, only makes uſe of the 


Traditions found in them, relating to Am. 
phitheatres and Theatres in general : which 
laſt belong d to his &. age in giving the 


Hiſtorical Account of them from the Times 
wherein they were built,” dovon to the pre. 
ſent Age. Nay, he is fo far from ſetting 
any Value on thoſe Legends, that in one part 


of his Book he finds very great fault in ſome 
Writers,” in their Accounts of Amphithea- 
tres, for laying ſo great a Streſs as what - 


they do; on Books of Martyrdoms and Mi. 
racles of Saints, aud the like. 


There 7s an hey: Particular, 60 8 7 


dar. 15 4ſt ed 'by the Critics ho have 
a . peruſed 


mmndifferent of Nach 


- 


7 Treatiſe is th. Tiga m, 
2 3040 5 2: 


that. 455 he Obſ rg os 
OED of: the Mor > F338, 
I think Allowances ſhould be made con. 55 


ſidering the Author.. does not r 44 : 
that 9 of Italy here then boat f tie 
Gee Purity in the Italian Language. 
efides, by the. Italian Editor, in his Pre- 
face, pig the Work was in 4 8 
hurried. to the Preſs; which we may 
was the reaſon, perhaps, not 1222 the the. Ob. = 
ſcurity of the. Style:m.. ſome Þ as not 
Having time to poltſh> it, and render thoſe. 
Paſſages ſo Intelligible' as the reſt; but of 
the Author's Aa en to, or rather Omi. 
ſions out of the Text, which are annex d at 
The. end of the Book byavay of Appendix. 
. T own in ſome places. Thave frondit pt frets 
xy: difficult to come..at the Author's true 
Meaning; but this may _— be. 3 
ted to the Intricacy 5 , than 
to any Obſcurity of t ropes Compiler. 
have endeavourd. to do him all the 


Fave in my Power, nor have 'T ous ne- 


glgent in ray, what I „ moſt. 
intricate in the anguage, to ſome very 
good Judges of Italian, who have, agreed 
' with me 8 the manner. 1 haue rendered it 
in Engliſh. - And if I arrive at the ſole Aim I 
propoſed by this Tranſlation, namely, to make 
the Subſtance and Scope of thetr „ Learned 
Author known to the Curious in Batak, h 
are not Maſters of the Italian, I ſball think 
my oun Labour therein well beſtowed. 1 


juſt due; which 16% that thers does — 0 
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. of ſuch Structures, is no leſs al 
taining than uſeful, eſpecially for iUuſtrating 


* 


It is a ec Opition, that nothing 
more can well be ſaid on this Subject, after 
What is already publiſhed by ſo many 
Writers, particularly Juſius Lipfius, who, 
I I own, has treated the Matter with Judg- 
ment and Learning, and after Carlo Fontana, 
whoſe large Volume [thereon was lately 
printed in Holland. But not to derogate 
from the Praiſes due to each of theſe Au- 
thors, I believe I ſhall be able plainly to 

thew, that the Structure of thoſe F ales 
bas not, as yet, been well underſtood in 
the moſt- ingenious Parts of them. T he 


Affair ly ing hitherto in Obſeurity, and not 


fearched after in what is moſt eſſential, be- 
cauſe. it never has been treated in Order, 
nor purged from the many falſe Opinions 
prevalent in all the Hooks wrote on the 


Subject, which prove detrimental. to other 
Branches of Learning; 'tho' from a right 


_ underſtanding of this, depend the Know- 
ledge of many Places in both ſacred and 
profane Writers ; ſo that ſuch an Enquiry 
will be found of more real Benefit than 
what many are aware of: For which Rea- 
ſon we ſhall endeavour here to trace "the 
Affair from its firſt Source. 
The Publick Shews exhibited in the 
Combat of Wild 8 one with the other, 


and 


FCC 


Motives for firſt erecting 
Gladiatory Combats, tis true, were long in 


Of AMPHITHEATRES: | 1 


and not that of Gladiators, were the true 


Uſe at Rome, though at that Time they 


never thought of building ſach Fabricks; 
but fis' ſoon as remote Countries were con- 
poſſeſſed of Power 
and Riches, then began new Kinds of 
Diverſions and Pleaſures to be invented, and 
a Deſire in People to fee Beaſts fight fiercely 
with one another, which till the were un- 


f quered, and the Victors 


known in our Climate, hence any began to 
think of erecting Amphitheatre. 


In effect, the moſt famous Acaphithoitie : 
of any, was; as * Dio relates, begun by an 
Emperor who held Gladiators i in no manner | 


of Eſteem; the Name. given to thoſe 


Edifices when firſt built, was 7 heatrum 
Venatorium, or the Theatre for Hunting, 
as will ſoon appear, and which Name was 
retained by * Caſfiodorus; ſo that it was 
not the Combats of Gladiators, but the 
Fighting of wild Beaſts, which was under- 
ſtood by | 
Amphitheatres ſerved aſterwards for the 
one as well as the other: But as the Uſe of 
having gladiatory Combats was ſo much 
anterior to the other, we ſhall therefore firſt 


the Word Hunting, ; 


of all mention ſomething, e them. 
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=y Of AMPHITHEATRES, | 


A Motive in Religion paved the Way 
firſt to this celebrated Inſtitution, namely, 
that moſt ancient Opinion, That the Soul 
of the Deceaſed, who were in a certain 
Manner deified by leaving che Body, de- 
lighted in human Blood; and that the 
Slaughter of Men, by way of Sacrifice in 
Honour of them, rendered them propitious, 


or at leaſtpleaſed; and their Wrath appeas d, 


as if lain to fatisfy their Revenge. This 
inion- occafioned:great Cruelty to fall on 


che Priſoners: of War: And as to its An- 


tiquity, in one of Homers moſt coriſider- 
able Poems, ave;/; find that Achilles flew 
Twelve of the young Jajan Nobility at 
the Pile of Patroclus: But ag Seruius ob- 
Jerves, the maſſacring Men in ſuch a 
chocking Manner; appearing too inhuman, 
they thought fit to introduce a Practice 
- fomething like it, by. Way of Combat; 


and this ſeenis to be hinted by Herodotus, 


in his Account of the 7 hnacians; but that 
Paſſage bears, perhaps, another Meaning, 
the Author tpeaking only of thoſe Cot 
and funeral Games to which Rewards were 


annexed: So that \notwithſtanding : Lip- 


us believes it, yet I cannot he of Opimen, 
- that the C Origine of thoſe Gladiators, called 


Let, or 20 e is to be deduced from 
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thence.”.” « Diſhes f from een, writ 8 04 
that Cafſander” (at the Funeral of iat Bo E 
, and his Wife) caſed” 
four Soldiers to combat with-one-anothe! 1 
yet this is thought no Proof that the Ga- 
diators came originally from Greece to Noni. 
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The Fact related by Dyillus i is, I owl, H- i 
gular ;-but neither did this Uſage begin in 1 
Gtece, much leſs take Footing there, by 0 
Way of Publick Shew. We know ver  - 
well, that among ſo many Kinds of Exer- = 

| cifes at the Olympick Games, there never 
were any gladiatory - Combats. In 7 Fitru- IF 


vius we read, that the Piazzas or open Places 
in Poly, were made in a different Manner 
om thoſe in Greece, and for a Uſe handed _ 
down to them from: their Fore-fathers, 
namely for exhibiting therein' their famous 2 
publicx Shews ;' Which however were 
never ſeen i in Crete: unleſs broiij hit thither 
from None: Yet 1 remember à Paſſage in 
* Lucian, which has made many be- 
lieve, that even in ancient Times both 
Gladiators and Wild Beaſts were in De 
on the Theatre of Athens ; but one may | 
plainly ſe, that Account of the Toxuri is 
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Perfers the laſt King of Macrdon, was the 
firſt who inſtituted Gladiators in Greece, 
Won he made come from Kone thither, - - 
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6 Of AMPHITHEATRES.: 


more for the Terror. than Pleaſure of that 


People, who were unaccuſtomed to ſuch 
kinds of Shews; nor for all that, did that 


King continue them there, nor after him 


were they eſtabliſhed in any Part of Greece; 


for if fo, we ſhould have had frequent 


mention thereof in Writers; nay, ſuch 


kind of Repreſentations would be ſeen re- 
maining on the Grecian Monuments of An- 
tiquity. In proceſs of Time, 'tis true, 
Corinth received thoſe Exerciſes ; but that 
City having been intirely. deſtroy'd by 


Lucius Mummius, Cz/ar was obliged to re- 


people it with new Colonies from Nome, as 
Dio tells us: And Pauſanias avers, 


That in his Time there was no Corinthian 
Inhabitant there at all, and none, but 


Romans ſent thither on purpoſe from Rome. 

The Athenians, when at Variance with 
Corinth, ſometimes called in the Romans to 
their Affiſtance; ; but as it appears by 
Lacian, they were diſſuaded therefrom by 


Demonattes, and * Dion Cbryſc 72 


greatly blames thoſe Greeks for having ſuf- 


fered the Romaùs to come among them. 


The Romans did thereſore, tis plain, 


not receive the aforeſaid Uſage from̃ the 
Greeks, but from the en or rather 
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Of An EEA 3 
| Hetrurians, among whom it was a peculiar 


and immemorial Inſtitu tio. 
5 Vitruvins tells us, that thoſe kinds 8 of 


publick Shews were originally Italian, and 


handed down to the Inhabitants of Italy by 


their Fore-fathers. The Truth of this ap- 
pears very evident, by the Figures upon 
the ſepulehral Monuments of the Hetru- 


rians, nothing being oftner ſeen»there than 


ſuch kinds of Combats, and Men in the ä 


Attitudes of killing one another with 


Knives and Swords, and other various and 


uncommon Weapons; ; all which may be ob- 


ſerved in the great Collection of Hetrurian | 


e , made lately at Florence. © 


Thoſe Combats were not only in uſe at 
ä Funkrals; ; but likewiſe at their Feaſts, 


Duels were appointed for Amuſement and 


Pleaſure; as Atbenæus mentions, ſpeak - 


ing of the Inhabitants of the Campagna, 


who were Hetruſci or Hetrarians. Erato e- 


nes from the ſame Author ſays, That thoſe 
People uſed to fight at the Sound of Flutes; 
but the Word here ſeems rather to imply 


Boxers, though the Context itſelf indicates 


Gladiators, in which Senſe Caſaubon under- 


ſtood it; here likewiſe Athenæus quotes the 
following Words of the old Hiſtorian - 
el Nicholaus' Damaſcenus, who fays s, that 
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. Of AMPHIPHEATAES. 
Fe n en Shews were | exhibited bythe 
© Romans, not only at their publick Meetings, 
and on their Theattes, taking the-Cuftom from 
the Hetrurians; but 450 fed then at thett 
 Feafts alſo.. EAN gl orawsh, bote 
By this Paſſugy,- . 22 ſuſpected that 

me Inſtitution Was originally Greek, ho- 


: | cauſe Hermippus Naid; That-the Moutinti | 
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were the Inventers of Duels but one may 
fairly ask, How far we muſt defere to his 
| Authority: Or, w 5 does he underſtand 
by the Word Duaellens Surely ſomet 
thing very different from gladiatory Shews:! 
We have, I think, ſufficiently. demonſtrated 
in our Treatiſe about the Primitive [talians, 
annexed to the Hiſtory of Diplbmas, that 
the Hetrurians otherwiſe alſo had not their 


Iunſtitutiona and Arts from the Greciaus 
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'2 -Jfdorus affirmed, that even the Word 
Luniſia, g given to thoſe who bought, main 
ined; and trained the Gladiators to fighting; 


„ W Hetrurian, and in chat Language fg 
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vided « Kae 
ebe. barn Author helieved alſo, that 
the Gladiators, called Helles, were 1 
named from an Hftrurian City. This 
Q bſerystion, when 304 er- 

wiſe he very learnedly, ill [oth 
- N WOT the alen K 
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5 t pn} one off we * 9 
wr "ranged among; then other Classes of 1 
Gladiators; and I. find mem play mne 2 


in Ovid, where -he/ az, hrs s ne 
mis plotiam fler mel 
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10 Of AMPHITHEATRES. 


St. Mark, in which 1 found its Reading in 
the laſt manner. The gladiatory Claſs of 
Challengers | is mentioned by Cicero, 
wherein tis ſhewn, that thoſe were the 
fame, called Velites, \ who, as the. oy 
Word 1mplies, firſt "El the Games 
challenging and provoking the others to 
Fight; but becauſe they did not ſtand 
their Ground ; but turned and ran to and 
fro, Arti medorus ſays, to dream of them, 
| denoterh a wanton, pliable Woman. 
'- Gladiatory Exerciſes, tis certain, were 
: __— Uſages among the moſt ancient 

habitants of ah, not only as they 
| imagined them agreeable to the Dead, but 
diverting to the Living; being well adapted 
to their fierce and warlike Genius; nay, 
perhaps, they imagin'd that ſuch Things 
might contribute not a little to excite 
Courage in the People. Pliny the 
' Younger was of Opinion, that ſuch kind 
of Shows were proper to inſpire Fortitude, 
and make Men deſpiſe Wounds and Death, 
ſhewing that even the loweſt Rank of 
Mankind were ambitious of Victory and 
Praiſe, rn 

This Cuſtom being introduced among 
the Romans, in pc of Time they aug- 
mented it beyond meaſure, both with re- 
oat to their frequent Attendance | at fuch 
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— 


Entertainments, and the Pomp with which © 
they were carried on. The firſt Time that in 
| Rome the Solemnity of gladiatory Shews 
was exhibited, may be reckoned to. have 
been in the Varronian Year: 490, when the 
Two Brothers the Bruti cauſed three 


Couples of Gladiators to fight publickly, 
in Memory of their deceas'd Father, and 


to do Honour to his Obſequies. From the 
Honours done the Dead, theſe Things, as 


Tertullian ſays, were immediately applied 1 


to the Living alſo; for as they were ex- 


of AMPHITHEAT : ke 


ceedingly hl to the Multitude, thoſe 


who were advanced to certain eminent 
Stations in the State, began to have them 
celebrated at their own- Charge, and that 


by way of Preſent or Retribution to the 


People, for having elected them; hence 


were they call'd * Donatives, or Gifts. The 


Places where thoſe Combats were celebrated, 
(excepting in the earlieſt Times, When 


they fought before the Sepulchres) were, 


for the moſt part, in the Squares or open 


Places of the Cities, as being more ſpacious 


than the others, conſequently fitter for con- 
taining and accommodating the Spectators; *' 
and in the Porticos of thoſe Squares they 


made the Intercolumniations larger, on 


purpoſe that the View ni BE the les 
obſtructed. 
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23% - Bi f AMPEPPHEATR ES, 
= Ahe firſt Game of the Hruti, alre 
mentioned, we have an Account of from! 
Pakriu, Mfarimus, and that it was in the 
Forum Boarium, called fo from its being 
che Market On. , 
mn Pohtbiuss Time, vlg. the 6th Age. o of 
MW Rome, the. gladiatory Employment was . 
. duced to an Art; hence” they fought not 
1 only with mere Force, but ſeveral Jeterous | 
* | Kinds'of Combating w were invented rg 
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1 5 ene go b! of Wild geg 
£ 'L bited, was in the Year of Rome 
I n 7 Elephants (taken from the 
5 Geile ;nians, on the Vidoty obtained, by 
Lac Metellus in Sicily) were been 4 
the Circus: But if we rely on . hat Pliny. 
2 5 dom 2955 ello, . making them 
| "Uſe till about the middle 


„ Age, when, Claudius 
72 e take the 


2 * ; Seneca 4 3% d * Acouius Felis. 
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Panthers, given; that this was the firſt. 
1 prove from the ſame Author, -who mos 
tly mentions thoſe Games rom time _ 

to time, yet makes not the leaſt mention 
"0h un anterior to this, unleſs it 2 ſuen 
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14 Of AMPHITHEATRES. 
as 2 Seneca affirms, in the Prætorſhip of 


IJ. 8. c. 7. 5 Plut. in Cef. 


Sylla, two Lions were let looſe, notwith- 


ſtanding twas uſual at to bring chem 
into the Circus chain d. . 


But Pompey the Great,” at the Cm 55 ; 


ih celebrated, on dedicating his Theatre, 


vaſtly exceeded all the reſt which had gone 


before him; for after all the other Kinds 


of Diverſions had been ſeen, the laſt five 


Days of the Games were en in hunting 
the wild Beaſts, where were 410 Tygers, 


500 Lions, and a Number of Elephants, 
ſhot at by African Men; the Lynx, the 


' Rhinoceros, 'and a Number of ſtrange 
Beaſts were there ſhewn to publick- View, 
even ſome brought from Athiopia. 


Cſar, after the Civil War was ended; 
divi ed: his hunting Games, ſo as to laſt 
five Days alſo, in the firſt 'of which the | 
Camleopard was ſhewn; at laſt, » 500 
Men on Foot, and 300 on Horſeback, were 
made to fight, together with 20 Elephants, 


and an equal Number more with + Turrets 


Placed on their Backs, and defended by 
Men; then, as to the Number of 
Gladiators, he very much ſurpaſſed all that 
had been ſeen before, having, when Ædile, 
produced, as: Plutarch ſays, no leſs than 


52 20 Couple of thoſe Combatants. 14151 
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Of AMPHITHEATRES. 1 
Theſe Games being advanced to ſuch a 


pitch of Magnificence, it became at laſt 


neceſſary to think on a new kind of Edifice, 

where they might be celebrated with more 
Convenience and Pleaſure than before: In 
* Cicero's Time they either were performed 
in the Theatre or Circus. Vet as to Gla- 


diators in the Forum, Suetonius mentions 


them in Cæſar's Time, and the Beaſts to 
have been ewn in the Circus. Tis true; 
in Ker hiline we read, that the great 
Hunting which Pompey gave, as is already 
mentioned, was performed in the Theatre; 
but Xephiline, methinks, was in that Place 


too inaccurate an Abridger, eſpecially if 


he was the Cauſe that four Sentences neceſ- 
ſary for the Coherence and Senſe, in which 
Dio expreſſes himſelf, | were ' cancelled}; 
namely, That the Theatres © were for 


Muſick, but the Circus e me” 
the Wild Beaſts. 


The Circus, however, on account off its 
Bulk and Leng gth, as it was adapted fot 
the running f eye Bigæ and Quade ge, 
behoved to render ſome kinds of Diverſions 
in one Place, but of ſmall Delight with Re- 
gard to what it did in others, the Circus 
Maximus being no leſs than three Stadias in 
Sa; which” were each the ei N Ir 
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_ thei Ante alone, vichour che Buildings which 
UYNQCEC Ait; Nay, in Mo | 1 

2 A e Nt 


and many other Things which, were placed 
on the Spins; in Effect, at che aboves 
weutienrd Games, which Caſan gave, they 
were obliged to remove fhe Mertz. ; 
. 56 IA not convenient with, regard to the 
rity of tha Spectators. Fer which Rea- 


mes the People were in Danger from the 
Jephants, e made Efforts to get out 
. 2 an aſterwards, When 
we kinds of Sports, cauſed 


be exhibited the 


? they-found dit convenient | to build A 
ier, which in a fan lefs:Cirepit;” and. 

out the Views being intsrrupted, might con- 
tain a great many Spectators, with an Area 
. free and open, Which aA the ſame Time 
would keep them ſafe from being, annoyed 
by: the.wild,Bealts\ 1; {anno of 


Thenttes which had been long in Ulle both 
e Nome Theſeithey made ſpar 
Eeiqus, and open at the Fepz, With a Semi 
eirgle of Steps, on Which the Spectators in 
| *great. Numbers; fat: Twas eaſy to think of 
making another Semicirele of 3 inſtead 

ich they"ufet tb place before 


it; 


-0 A1 M p HT Th K vt RESL 1 8 0 
k; 4 Wee ge contain a double Number ECD 
of 'Spettators, and have an ample Ne left 
in the Middle for the Combatants. 2013 
The firſt Time that the Effect of this v 
ſeen, was at that ſtrange and oſtentatious 
Entertainment made by Cains Curio, Ceſat's 
Partizan, who died in the Civil Wars. This 
Curio was Tribune of the People, and the 
ſame with whom » Cicero often correſponded 
by Letters; he cauſed another Theatre td 
be built, bearing Marcus Celius's Name: 
His Surname ſnhews him to be of the Scri- 
bonian Family, and is the ſame Curio Maxis 
mus mention d by Loy, who calls himſelf 
in * another Place Cains Scribonius Curio 
Maximus. This Man, on his Father's Death; 
being defirous to give an Entertainment | 
which ſhould exceed all the other Shews 
exhibited before that Time, and not being 
able to wie with ſome other Romans i in Riches, 
had Recourſe to Inyention, and indeed the 
| Fabrick reared by him was a very good Spe- 
cimen of what the Antients with regard 5 : 
| Architefture and Mechanical Art could per- 
form. In fine, he creed two large andt 
contiguous Theatres of Wood, but in ſuch a 
manner that the Spectators were to ſit with 
their Backs turned to one another, and the 
bees to > be placed before ti them both: 2 'Thels 
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18 Of AMPHITHEATRES, 
Theatres were not founded in the Ground, 
but flung, and ſupported: in the Air; that i is, 
they both reſted on Hinges and Piyots, and 
ſo could move and turn round, together 


with the yaſt Number of People which 


were placed upon the. 

In the Morning Scenary Diverſions were 
exhibited, but after Mid-day the Theatres 
on a ſudden were made to turn round till 
they came in front of each. other; then 
driving down the Flooring of the Stage, the 
Horns of the reſpective Theatres began to 
Join one with another and ſo formed an in- 
tire Round or Circle: That is an Amphi- 
Theatre, in the Area of which the Gladiators 


came to fight. This agreeable Account with 


all its Circumſtances we read in⸗ Pliny, to 


| Whom alone we are indebted for this and an 
. Hundred other fine Deſcriptions : Tho' that 
Author exclaims a little againſt the Poldneſs 


of. the Undertaking, in cauſing the whole 
Number of Tribes and the Governors of the 


World to be ſuſpended” i in the Air in ſuch a 


manner, and placed in a Machine, as if on 
Board two Ships; yet could he not refrain 
applauding the Invention, notwithſtanding 
the Danger in which he himſelf had been, 
and tho his Life had only depended on two 
Hinges, appearing as if the whole Roman 
People had . been to 8 
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before the Tomb of Curio's Father: However, 
no Damage enſued, only on the laſt Day, 5 


ſome Parts of the Machine being weakned 
and out of Order, they did not truſt to its being 


moved round; but kept it in the Form of | 


an Amphi-Theatre, as it had been the Even- 
ing before: ſo that the Scenes were brought 
into the Middle, and the Athletæ — 


thereon; then on a ſudden removing the 


Flooring, the Gladiators who had been 
victorious the Day before were made to 
appear. 175 

But how very deſireable W it have 
been if» Pliny had not been ſo ſparing of 


Words, and had diſtinctly deſcribed: the 
S Artifice, and the Manner how the whole 


immenſe Weight -was ſupported fecurely, 


by the Diſpoſition of the Beam, and the 


Caution with which the Pivots were placed, 
ſo as not to give Way and fink downwards; 
and with what kind of Capſtans ſuch uncom- 


mon Machines were made moyeable, and 
capable of being turned round, or if the 
Scenes were alſo moved round with them: 
or if by removing them, the Semicircle of 
Steps only was ee. the ſame Manner. 
ho have publiſhed 
and given Commentaries on Pliny, had here 
| a fine Opportunity of doing themſelves | 


| Honour. Daniel Barbaro, in his Notes on 25 
Vi itruvius, affirms, That one Franciſco Mar 
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mining Queſtions of this Nature, made him 
(he ſays) underſtand perfectly in what Man- 
ner the two Theatres could move round; 
and where the Center was to be placed, and 
the Piyots laid: All which is ſhewn by 
Barbaro on two looſe Sheets, added to the 

End of his Book, and which were made to 
turn juſt as that ingenious Man already men- 
tioned had conceived about the Theatres ; 
yet ſuch ſmall Effays are not methinks ſuf⸗ 
ficient to explain ſo uncommon a Work, nor 
to reſolve the Difficulties which appear to 


ftamoſe skilled in ſuch Things: Tis however 
_ credible, that the Hinges had not the whole 


Weight reſting on them; as Pliny ſays; but 
ſerved chiefly to hold the Theatres together 
in the Line of Diviſion, when they turned, 
the greateſt Part, refting on Wheels of Me- 


| _ 1 not Rs one 1 alone. 725 


CHAP. Uſe: 


of * — hitbeatres that Were | 
Ji built. 7 


2 H E Wee ch curious Inven- 
tion was rather a kind of Prelude to 
the Amphitheatres than in Reality a 
Beginning to them; ſo that to determine 
When either they or che Hunting wild Beaſts 
in them, began, was ſuch a Difficulty, _ 
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Zipſius confeſſes he had ſpent therein 
much Time in vain * : But concerning wild 
Beaſts and Amphitheatres alſo, we have 
already ſeen a clear Evidence. As to the 
firſt of the Le, thats a Paſſage in » Dio 
7 by Lipſius, tho not well "confulcr'd 
illuſtrates this Point: That income - {| 
ds — ſays, That Cæſar, at the | 
Dedication of his Forum and the Temple of | 
Venus built by him, exhibited many and 1 
various kinds of Games; ; having eretied a 72 
hunting Theatre. of Wood, called indeed an 
| Amphi-Theatre, becauſe of the Seats placed 
around it without Scenes, _ 
From theſe Words tis plain i in what Man- 
ner the Thing itſelf and its Name began, 
tho the firſt Authors in which I find the 
Word Ampbi- Theatre, are Strabo and Dioy - 
ius, who were both in Auguſtuss Time. 
Dionyſius, ſpeaking of the Works of the 
two Kings the Tarquins, has in one Place 
this Expreſſion, 4 10 'Ajupilerrzos A powers 
and in another, 5fay A ben 3 - 
believe both theſe Paſſages (by the Fault 
of the 'Tranſcribers) are now read wrong. 
For as Portico Amphitheatre or Amphitheatre 
Circus would not ſound well in the Vulgar 
Lan guage, neither does it appear that __ 
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two Subſtantives hang well together in the 

_ Greek: So that tis my Opinion that all this 
might be remedied, by only erazing one 
ſingle Letter, and fo to read it ewupliaroy ; 
Portico and Circus, where People could ſtand 
and fee from every Part. So that a certain 
Shew, mentioned in the Acts of St. Tharacus 
the Martyr, was for the ſame Reaſon called 
2upMaua. The Greek Word for Amphi- 
theatre might be render'd in the Italian Cir- 
Conviſorio, viz. a Place where one ſees all round 
from every Part thereof and as that Place we. 

call Auditorio, or Auditory, from our hearing 
therein, what we are now deſcribing, we 
ſhall call Viditory, from ſeeing; for ſo it was 

called in Latin, Viſorium, by Caffiodoras : 
Hence is that Paſſage in 5 St. Fohn Chry- 
ſoſtom, d N Hp ad Y d D dxegaThen; 

5 which in all the printed Copies is render d, 
Aliud eft heic Theatrum aliud Auditorium. 
tho more properly they might ſay, Aliud 
ei heic Viſorium, &c. Theatre in Latin 
implying both the Yi/orium- and Audito- 
66 | by i FS TE no ne. 0. 
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But to return to Dio; that Author con- 
tinuing to give an Account, in the fore- 
mention'd Paſſage, ſays, Cz/ar, by thoſe 
Dedications, and in Memory of his de- 
ceaſed Daughter, exhibited Games; where- 
in! Beaſts were ſlain, and Men ſeen to fight, 


un. a n, Li. 
5 | indi- 


Diſpoſition, was a 


Beaſts fight : So 


Of, AMPHITHENTRES: 2 5 
indicati ng the double. Uſe to which the new. 


Fabrick was to be applied. 


In Rome therefore, and not in e did 
the Amphitheatres begin, and. may boaſt of 


the Glory in having the Founder of the 
Roman Empire for its firſt Inventor. 


Cæſar cauſed his Amphitheatre to be made 
of Wood, as they always had been before 
Pompey's Time, who, accorlifg; to*7; TOON, 
made his of Stone. ” 8 
But the ſupreme Gow inen in A0 Re- 
publick devolving on Auguſtus, he, as 77 Hor 
Junius relates, being of a fertile a jovial 
great Admirer of Pub- 
lick Shews; FE of ſeeing wild 
So that from the Lapis Anci- 
ranus we learn! that » about 3 500 of thoſe _ 


Animals were ſlain at the Hunting he exhi- 
bited. And Dio aſſerts, that he was the firſt 


who cauſed the H. ippopotamus and RHhinoceros 


to be ſeen. And, as we may gather from 
 Suetonius, in the Life of Veſpaſian, he had 
2 Deſign to build an Amphitheatre of Stone, 
tho? it never was pak in Execution. Hows - 


ever, in his Time, Statilius ous; after= 


wards Conſul and Prefect of Rome, under- 
took the Affair, thinking perhaps it might 
be agreeable to that Emperor; an Account 


of which we have in * who ſays, Fm 
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befare the fourth Conſulate of Auguſtus was 
at an End, Statilius Taurus, at his own Charge, 


Campus Martius, and dedicated it by the 
Gombats of armed Men: But, according to 


the Campus Martius, but near it. Howe» 


ſiderable; tho on account of the Novelty 
of the Thing, Statilius deſerved to have been 
elected one of the yearly Prætors, as a Re- 


f ſelf was not a Work equal to his Fame, nor 
adapted for that which Rume then wanted. 
IAdorus writes, that Curio was the firſt who 
out of . two Theatres of Wood madg one com- 
pleat Amphitheatre, aud how + that Statilius 


eretied: Yet we do not find this Paſſage of 
[idoras in any printed Book of that Author, 


Feroneſe Writer, cotemporary with Petrarch, 
who in other Places ſhews that he had 


nals than what are remaining at preſent. 
For my part, I argue with more Certainty 
about the Inconfiderableneſs of that Edi- 
hice, by conſidering how the ſolemn Games 
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erelted a Hunting Theatre of Stone, in the + 
Strabo, in the above-mention'd Paſſage, it 
would appear, that it was not properly in 


ver, the Amphitheatre itſelf was but incon- 


ward from the People: tho' the Edifice it» | 


Taurus cauſed a ſmall one of Stone to be 
t only cited by « Gughelmo Paſtrengo, a 


wi  J1/doruss Books from more ample Origi- 
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they had been before decreed on account of the KO 9 
s YiQory at Actium; yet the Priſoners fought "© 
| within a Stadium of Wood, built likewiſe *_ 
for that End in the Campus Mie Ms. 
Huntings given in the Prætorſhip of Druſus, | 
and on the Birth-Day of Auguſtus, were in 
the Circus. Thoſe Shews by Water, given 
| by that Emperor were in the Circus Blom FE 
nius, in which 36 Crocodiles were killed; 
and this we — from Dio, Who ſays, that 1 
at the Funeral Combats, particularly on tage 
Death of Agrippa, the Gladiators fou . 
Man to Man, then with equal Numbers 
againft one another: The fame Author 
likewiſe relates how they were performed. 
in the 7 Encloſure of the Comitia, as well 
in Honour of Agrippa, as for having finiſhed * 
and ornamented that Place; becauſe * they „ 
could not exhibit them in the Forum on ac. 
count of the Conflagration which happen d 
there, where ſeviral Bu ings Pas” been: hes 
firoyed round about ir. 

From all which 1 think it pls appears, 
that they little regarded the Amphitheatre 
of Taurus; which Conjecture I confirm, by 
obſerving that afterwards they even con- 
tinued to build ſuch Structures of Wood: 

Beſides, tis credible that the Building itſelf 
was not intirely of Stone; but only pethaps 
the Steps, and may have had other Parts of 


* Die lb. 53, & Se N 7 By mis Zend | "© Lib. 55. 4 
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Wood: Hence we read in Dia, as he is 
epitomized, that in Nero's Time it was 
burnt; nor even aſter, on the Occaſion of 
all the many Publick Games exhibited, does 
any Hiſtorian mention ; that 'Theatre : Nor 
does it ſignify, that it was called Lapideus, 
or a Stone-Hork by Dio; for that Hiſtorian 
called Trajaus Bridge, over the Danube, a 
Stone Work alſo, tho' the Piers of it were 
only of Stone, and the upper Part Wood, as 
appears from Trajan's Pillar, and even as it 
may be gathered from the Context of Dio 
himſelf. In fine, we may obſerve that Vi- 
18. -  2r4244s, in his long Account of the Structure 
4 of Theatres,” mentions nothing about Am- 
phitheatres; from which we may very well 
argue, that no conſiderable or fixed Amphi- 
theatre had as yet been ſeen; yet that his 
Books were publiſhed after Taurus s Amphi- 
theatre was erected, may be fairly  conje- 
Qured from the Preface, wherein he ſpeaks 
with Auguſtus as already fixed in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Government, and as having turned 
his Thoughts to ornament Rome with fine 
Buildings. Moreover, that in this Emperor's: 
Reign, ſundry Amphitheatres of Wood 
were to be ſeen in Rome, may be gathered 
from what Auguſtus himſelf is reported to 
have ſaid in the * Lapis Ancyranus, namely, 
that he had exhibited ſeveral magpificent 
p. 709. & Leuncl. Glare Ts Tavgs m,. P. 709. 


Kiph. guegy alin. © Grute p. 232. in Amphitheatris. 
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Games, Both in the ee the, Hrun, aud 
Ampbitheatres. £3 25 LACEY OG . V4 AN BLETE 25 3 $5. 
After the Time of Aer flu, 2 Cale 8 
z "another Amphitheatre, but never +. 
fintſhed it: As to gladiatory Combats, and 
the like, Suetonius writes how that Empe= 
ror made then uſe of the Septa, via. the in- 
cloſure of the Comitia, and ſometimes of 
Kati lius Taurus's Amphitheatre; but Dia 
affirms, and agrees much better with the 
other Accounts, that Caligula had his Games 
performed only! in the Septa,: except ſome- 
times in Places which he encompaſſed 
with Paliſades: for which End he cauſed 
large Buildings to be thrown down, in 
order to make Openings whene ve bei 
| a mind, becauſe he did not at alas ” 
the Amphitheatre of Taurus. | 
Claudius delighted greatly i | 
Games, the moſt ſolemn Gladiatory: Gon 
he had performed in the Seta; nay, ſome 
modern Writers aſſert, that out of the SH 
he built an Amphitheatre, for which they 
Cite * Suetonius. Tho that Author, in Cali. 
guls's Lite, ſays otherwile, | and that he un- 
dertook two Works, via. an Agueducs, and 
an Amphitheatre in che Seta; one of Which 
Works Claudius finiſhed, but not the other: 
And in the ſame Life of Claudius he affirms, 
that what he did finiſh was the * SR 
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conſe quently the Amphitheatre had been 
laid aſide. Nero, who alſo liked Publick 
Shews, built a new Amphitheatre of Wood 
for that Purpoſe in the Campus Martius, 
and finiſhed it within a Vear. That it was 
well founded, of a great Size, and firmly 
, rted by large Beams, we learn from 
acitus. Pliny likewiſe ſays, * it had , | 
Beam of the Larix-Tree, about 120 Foo 
in Length, and two in Breadth, county : 
equal 8 one End to the other; ; which, 
together with another, were carried to Rome, 
by 71berius's Order, from Rhztia, our Neigh- 
bouring - Country : When that Emperor 
cauſed the Bridge at the Naumachia to be 
rebuilt, and by him ſhewn for a Wonder, 
and preſerved a long Time after as a Rarity. - 
After the Example of Rome, 'twas but a 
mort Time till other Cities began likewiſe 
to buuld Amphitheatres; ſo that in the fame 
Reign of Tiberias one Attilias built a large 
one near Fidena, which Town, as » Dionyſius 
ſays, was about five Miles from Rome : but the 
Foundation thereof having not been carried 
thro' the whole Fabrick, and the Frame of 
the Wood-work not ſecurely linked toge- 
ther, it. therefore happened 4 the Celebra- 
tion of one of their Games that the Weight 
a the pra bore it 1 all of a fud- 
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den, which, as * Suctonius ſays, occaſioned 


the Death of above twenty-thouſand Per- 
ſons; nay, * Tacitus aſſerts, that between 
Dead and Wounded there were aboye hifty- 


| thouſand. 


Another very dean Aitiphithbater was 
built without the Walls of * Placentia, and, 
as the ſame Author reports, the Largeſt 
of any in Traly; ſo that there were many 


| others: That this was built of Wood we 


may ſafely conclude, becauſe in the Time 


of the Civil Wars between Y:telhus and 


Otho, when a tumultuary Aſſault was made 
on that City, by the Torches and Fire 
thrown from the two Parties againſt one 


another, it was ſet on fire, blazed out in 


Flames, and was reduced to Aſhes; They 
ſuſpected that it had been done malicioufly 
by Obes of the neighbouring Colonies, be- 
cauſe of the EN wy — againſt one 
another. 


CHAP. W. 
07 the Amphitheatre of TIrus, called 


the Coloſſeum, not on account of 
NEROS Coloſſus. 


IA. SPASITAN-at laſt Ae to 3 55 
his Amphitheatre of Stone, reckoned the 
Prodigy of all the antient Buildings, of 
* even the mere Shell or Cruſt re- 
* An. J. 4. 5 Hi ift, J. 2. 
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n= to this Day, begets Wonder; hay- 


ing ſurely been the moſt ſuperb, and beft 
As Edifice in the World: Nor did 
Martial, without Reaſon aſſert, that the 


* Pyramids and Mauſoleums ought to yield to 
it, and Fame to ſpeak of it alone above 


all the others. 
Cuſſiodurus aſſerts, That the Expence 


5 than was ſufficient to have built a capi- 
tal City; and Yeſpa/ian knowing it would 


appear auguſt, determin'd it ſhould be pla- 


ced in the Center of Rome, tho' in his own 
Reign it was neither finiſhed, nor the Work 
very much advanced: And yet, that it was 
perfected in his Time, one (who gives 
Faith to the Medals of that Emperor handed 


about) ought to believe, ſince on theſe Me- 
dals is this Amphitheatre repreſented fine 
and entire; but I own all of this Kind, 
which I ever ſaw, are ſpurions, hor indeed 
are any bur falſe Coins of it to be ſeen. 


 Mezzabarba, on the Credit of others, has re- 
giſter d one, with a third Conſulate upon it, 


but any one may ſce-how 1 incongruous that 


is : Nay, the ſame Author, on the F aith of 


Occo, gave a Place to another more e- 


ſteemed with the eighth Conſulate upon it, 
which by 'Lipfus was receiy'd as genuine; 


which Piece of Impoſture I have in my own. 
. and as finely: wrought as is poſ- 
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| ſible, but it happens that the eighth Conſiu- 
late of Veſpaſſan coincides with the ſixth) 
of Titus, in Which Year, or the next fol- 
lowing Pliny finiſh'd his Book, as we may 


plainly learn from the Dedication thereof to 
Titus, Where he ftiles him the ſixth Time 


Conſul: Now who can poſſibly believe, if 


this Building had then been finiſhed, - or 


near compleated, that That Author would 


not have mention d it, conſidering how ve- 
ry partial he was to Veſpaſſans Glory, eſpe- 


cally in treating of the famous Buildings: 
| of Nome; among the firſt of which he on- 
ly places the Temple of Peace, made bỹʒ 


Veſpafian. Some, I. own, give for Anſwer, 
that we ought to believe the Medal, where- 
on is the Repreſentation of the Amphithe- 


.atre, to have been ſtruck after Veſpaſians 
Death, in Memory of his having begun it; 
but in ſuch a Caſe, by the Inſcription, he 

| would be ſtiled Divns, not Conſul; how- 


ever, That this Amphitheatre was for the 


| moſt Part built in the Reign of Titus, may 


be gathered from Eutropius, the Chronica of 
St. Jerome, St. Proſperus, and Caſſiodorus, 
who abſolutely affirm, that it was erected 


by him; the ſame may alſo be learned 


from the Compend of Dio, who mentions 
it not as having been built in Veſpaſtan 's 
Time, but in that of 7itus; and ſays, That 


the 
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Coinbats, exhibited the Hunting of wild 


with another, it is to be underſtood in the 
Titus. * Vitlor, in the Lives of the Cz/ars, 


and that this happened after the publick 
Games were. ended, meaning thoſe perfor- 
med at the Dedication of the Amphitheatre : 
Hence we-may conclude, that he had car- 


his own, and not in his Father's Name; 
at which Solemnity, Eutropius ſays, 5000 
Number 9gooo, and to them adds 4 Ele- 


were given, having on a. ſudden brought 
Mater into the Ampbitbeatre. In theſe at 


lieve Martial, People from every Part of 


b. 66. 6Jur@ Salm πτνετ Ep. 3. 


# 


the former having no Delight in gladiatory 


Beaſts in the Theatres; but Xiphiline con- 
founding the Names of thoſe Things one 


Circi; in this Manner does Martial exalt 


ſays, That this vaſt Building was begun in 
Yeſpafian's Time, but finiſhed by Titus, and 
ſhews that the latter died a little after it had 
been perfected. Suetonius affirms the ſame, 


ried on the Work all the Time his Goyern- 
ment laſted. It was dedicated by Titus in 


wild ' Beaſts were kill'd. Dio makes the 


phants, and that likewiſe naval Combats 


firſt were Animals, afterwards a Number of 
Ships made to fight, as if they had belong- 
ed to the Corinthians and Corcyrians; the 
antient War between which People is de- 
ſcribed by Thucydides: And if we may be- 
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4 Ampbitheatri tanta vis, Cc. perfecto opere interlit. 


the 
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Coloſſus of Nero, which was 


e Neronis van. 


ene 


this Amp ; He mag was fo only ayer ber 


as they 4 the :Colofſus of Ne „ at 
a. little Diſtance 25 it; but 1 ſhall h 


few Things to be confi 


dered on 


3 to have that Denomin + The 
ag 5 9 17 
and twenty Foot high, and the Work 


6 Zenodorus, Was plac d i in the Je ibu of his 


Domus Aurea, or Houſe of Gold; we have 
alſo an Epigram in Maryjah, where Titus i is 


greatly d for havin verted that 
obey LS + 8 in Fm 


been 


Atrium, or Entry to the ſs had been, 


there did Titus make a Street, at a little A 
Diſtance from which there was 2 Coloffies - w_ 


ply. p. 


0 00 Diſtance W the Ve/tibul. 
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c me. (which had 
fll'd with Nero's Houſe) to pyblick 
| Uſe, and for haying reſtored it to the Com- 


Munity,, in which we ſcc, that where the | 


Structure was not. buile where the Atrium 
Veſtibul ſtood but where the + Fiſh- po nds 

made, which of * were at a 

* ear dhe To 
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Amphitheatre, where formerly Gardens' and 
alks had been, he made Therm, or 
Hot-baths, called by Martial, Felocia 22 
ra, quick Gratuities; the Reaſon of this 
pellation we learn from * Sueronius, name- 
ty, that they were made in Haſte. Some 
other Conſiderations ſeem to convince, that 
the Colo s of Nero ſtood at no ſmall Di- 
ſtance from the Am phitheatre, and that the 
faid huge Statue was afterwards removed 
ont of its Place, and” tranſported elſewhere 
by Hadrian; according to ar tianus, it was 
Hen dedicated to the Sun; however, we 
know from * Pliny, that this had been ta- 
ken away immediately after Nerv's own 
Time, on Account of is Wickedneſs. Vet, 

as Suetonius ſays, when Yeſpafian had Me ed 
it to be again ſet up, Commodas altered it, 
having taken off the Head, and placed his 
| own thereon, Now * Spartian affirms, that 
in the Situation where the Colo, as had ſtood, tic 
the Temple of the Goddeſs Roma was pla- n; 
ced, which does not appear to have been 

cloſe to the Amphitheatre, but undoubtedly 
at a good Diſtance from it; for Victor men- 
tions it as ſituated in a very different Part 
of the Town. The ſame Author likewiſc 
places a Colofſus, diſtin guiſhed from the 
others, and of equal Site in a Situation 
very diſtant from the Amphitheatre. | And 
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indeed, as to that of which we nov ſpeak, 2 


| others, as having ſeven Rays pr ojecting from 
d the Head, which ſhews 1 it a .to. the Sun, ES 
From all Which! it appears, that the Amphi- ; 
theatre could not take its Name from the 
Colaſus, as being neither near it, nor be- 
longing to it any way whatſoeyer... And 
indeed, had a Colgſſus been placed near ſo 
vaſt and awful an Edifice, inſtead of taking 
its Name from its being a Statue, tis more 
credible that the Statue itſelf took its Deno- 
mination from the Building; of this we have 
a 70575 Example in * Pliny, who ſays, that 
1 £4 of Fupiter as large as a Tower, 
by Claudius in the Campus Martius, 
bo s being 1 the Theatre of Pompey, was 
called the Pompeian Coloſſus. _ 
But, - ſhould it be asked from whence I 
think the Origin of the foreſaid Denomina- 
tion came, I anſwer, from the Compariſon of 
this with other Amphitheatres, it appearing 
much ſuperior in Bulk to them, as a Co- 
os. does among other Statues, and from 
he Cuſtom that People had of calling every 
hing by that Name, which exceeded others 
n Greatneſs. This Thought occurr'd to 
de long ago, by reading in Suetonius, that 
n the Time of Caligula, Efjus n on 


5 25 5 42 7e Voeatur Pompeianus 6 4  vicinitate Theari, | 
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account of the * vaſt Size and fine Shape ape of 
bis Body was called Cologiros, or Colofſeo, 
2s it ought to be wrote in that Place. 1 
likewiſe obſerved in the Epiſtles of · Caſſio- 
Aorus, that a certain great Perſon was cal. 
led by the Name of Colo/ ous (or like a 00. 
Ius) on account of 8 great Stre 
Beſides, * Vitruvius uſes the Expreſſion; in 
ſpeaking of the greater Kinds of \ Weights 
he terms them Weights more Colofſeas ; 
which ſhews that this Word was uſed to 
expreſs a Thing of a large Size; juſt as in 
Greek, Wees they make 'ule of the 
Names of a Horſe and an Ox, in compound- 
ing Words. Aſterwards in running over 
the Hiſtory of Erchempertus the Monk, 
in Camillo Peregrini's Edition of that Au- 
thor, I was ſure of the whole, where, in 
the ſecond 70 ome, concerning the Italian Af. 
fairs, he twice calls the Amphitheatre of 
Capua, Colaſſ (which perhaps ought to be 
15 Ge) and Cd rg that the 
Coloſſus of Nero had never been ſet u up 
there. And indeed it appears, that Amphi, 
| theatres had that Name given them, on ac- 
count of their marvellous Height. Calghur- 
nius, in his? Eclogues, ſpeaking of the Am- 
SA aka confirms this, and lay 
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Rock in Height, a g to reach up to 
the Heavens. So far had 1 wrote ſome 
Months ago, when from Cz 
the Book lately publiſhed - 


y the 


Alleſſo Mazochio, concerning the Amphi- 


theatre at that Place, and which, in a gen- 
teel Manner, was ſent me by che moſt wor- 


thy Magiſtrates there, and from their noble 


Chief Giuſeppe di Capua Capece, This Book 
contains ſo much Learning, and is ſo very 
elegant, that thoſe exalted Minds which de- 
light in ſeeing the high Pitch to which Let- 


| ters are arrived at this time in Haly, ought 


to rejoice ; but, as to the Name ” Colofſto 

given. to the Roman Amphitheatre, I find 
that Author is poſitively of the ſame Opi- 
nion, and proves it by Paſſages in Vitru- 
vius and Erchempertus, but moſt eſpecially 
by that Interpretation given of the Word 


Kogan, ** 
id Opinion. 
And yet it may be not altogether i Ss 


dible, but that the Amphitheatre, by ſome 
war a or other, might, as is common=- 


| 95 believed, have taken its Denomination 


rom a og However, I ſhall only add, 
that if ever it had been ſo, it moſt certain- 
ly was not from that of Nero, but rather 


from the Coloſſus of Titus, We have a 


kind of Evidence of this before us in the 


two * in Plate I. the firſt of which 
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38 Of AMPHITHEATRES. 
| thews a Figure with an Olive Branch in its 
Hand, fitting in the Curule Chair, placed 
upon military Trophies, 'by which proþa- 
bly is repreſented the Colaſſus of Titus. An- 
other exceedingly like that we Tee like- 
wiſe fitting in the Curule Seat, on a Medal 
ſtruck in Honour of Tiberius, with this Le- 
gend, Civitatibus Aſiæ reſtitutis, where the 
Face of Tiberius is excellently repreſented, 
which Medal we find aſterwards ſtruck by 
an excellent and ingenious Artificer, where- 
on I believe a Statue is manifeſtly repre- 
ſented, as having been erected on Account 
of that Emperor's having re-edified the 
Cities of Aſia which had been ruin'd by an 
Earthquake. That this Statue was of the 
Nature of a Cbloſſus we may fairly con- 
jecture, from a Marble Baſe of another Co- 
tofſas like it, found at Pos zuolb in the Year 
1693, with the Repreſentation of thoſe 
 Afratick Cities engraven round it, with In- 
ſeriptions thereon, and publiſhed by Bul- 
fone and Fabretti; on this Affair Laurence 
Gronovius wrote a Book, ſo that I think we 
need not doubt, but that the Statue reſem- 
bling 77tus was alſo a Colſſus. It was con- 
venient for the Artificers to make thoſe Co- 
Jolſuss in a fitting Poſture, becauſe in that 
Manner they could give greater Firmneſs 
to the Figure. Pliuy mentions one of 


Lib. 36, cap. 5. Mars etinmhum Sedens Coloſſeun. 
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Mars fitting. . And indeed by ſuch a, Dif- 
coyery, as this, we may well judge the 
Meaning of ſitting Figures on Medals: 
There is another like 658 with a Branch in 
its Hand, having alſo Enſigns of Divinity, 
2 radiated Crown, a Spear, or rather Scep- 
ter, with this Legend, Dious ; Auguſtu s Yes 
 ſpafanas ; by which we ſee it repreſents. a 
Statue of that Emperor, as erected by De- 
cree of the Senate, for the Reverſe 52 no- 
thing elſe in the middle but 'S. es. That 
this . Was of the Nature of a, Coloſſus: we 
may probably conjecture, if we conſider 
thoſe, who ordered. the making of it, and 
the Perſon for Whom it was made. In that 
common Medal of Auguſtus, whereon is the | 
| Game kind of Figure, like, that of Titus 


15 


ting in the Curule Chair, and an Olive 
Branch in its Hand, where it is perfectly 
well preſerv ed, we may phinly Tee Augu- 


fus's NC. Jence tis clear, that a Statue 
of him ſeems to have been conſecrated, af- 

ter his Death, to his Memory. Conſenſa 
Knatus & Eq: veſtris Ordinis, Populique 0 
mani, . In this Manner, „ as Dio fays, were 

they erected While chat Emperor Was alive, 

eyery one contributing thereunto. Martial 

| Calls the Coloſſus of Domitianus Fatius, that 
of Auguſtus ; and. Publius Vitor affirms, B 
that there were e 88 ' Colo" J in A. 75 
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133 A wart and Metal, and ſuch were for 
the moſt Part the ſolemn Statues of the Em- 
perors. Caligula ordered that ſuch à Statue, 
Fe him, ſhould be plac'd in the 
Temple of Feri alem, and alſo in Famnia, 
another City of 4% as Philo ſays: And 
rian commanded, that Statues of the 
222 Fan kind ſhould be erected for Alu. 
Perus, every where. 
That ſuch was the statue 'of Titus re- 
preſented on the other Side, Where the Am- 


remarkable and ſingular, and had a 


E- 1 ecms to e evinced by its being twice re- 
17 preſented ur pon, two different Medals, the 
| ne firuck Nee he Was alive, Wich til 


0 had not been ſeen, the other after he 


Was end, as appears from that in the fore- 
Being Pl ate, and both 7 oiritly repreſented 
with the Amphitheatre ut fin 75 confirm 
What I have aid « on this Head, 7 man here 


We read in the * Compendium of that Au- 
thor, that i in Veſpaſjars Time, a "Colo Tas of 
100 Foot in Height was, erefted in the 
Vis Sacra, on which precilcly the Amphi- 
theatre flood, + which fe ome 4155 Was the Effigits 
.of Nero, others, 0 of itus. 80 ae we 

ind there was a Remembrance of a'Coloſſis 


vs Ns g 1 4% 6 pv 6 Niger 0'n 
of 
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theatre was placed; and that it was 


particular Affnity with the Amphitheatre, 


duce one very material Paſſage from Dio. 
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for il of Pirat there; and indeed the Thing is 
m. moſt likely, becauſe it had been erected b 
Veſpaffan : And A „ notwithſtanding | 
theſe Argument 


more probable, and better foun 
ſon the other. 
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Of the repairing 
be the Metals relating thereunto. 


" Am perſuaded that Domitian . gave 


mention ĩt, yet, I judge my Conjecture is 


with the Head of that Emperor on the one 
Side, and the Amphitheatre on the Reverſe, 


ſulate, namely, in the firſt Year after: his 


nayal Figh 


ts, wild and gladiatory 


and indeed not only Combats of Men, but 
of Women alſo; which laſt e a was 
afterwards 3 but at laſt prohibited 
in n the Time of Severus. As to the Wen 


. in Sever. ; | „5 b 
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the Awvrarmneaas, | 


ſome finiſhing Stroke to the Amphi- 
dheatre; 3, and though Hiſtorians do not 


right, from that moſt rare Medal, in the : 
Collection of the Great Duke of Ty ;ſcany, 
and ſtruck in the Time of his ſeventh Con- 


| Brother's Death. Within this Amphitheatre 
he exhibited ſeveral odd Shews, ſuch as 


Combats in the Night-time with Lights; 


:fal 


„I ſtill eſteem my firſt va 
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42 Of AMPHITHEATRES.  ' 
ful Shews exhibited by Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Commodus * the 
Gordian, Probus, and others; ; the Authors 


in the H;/toria. Avg gala ſpeak of them, t 


true, yet we are not always 's frictly bound in 
Conſcience to believe ſome Paſſages therein, 
I mean with regard to the Number of Men 
and Beaſts, and the rather, becauſe Dio 
gives us a very wholeſome Caution to the 
contrary, becauſe flattering Fame is, he ſays, 
generally in the magnifying Side, the Cu- 
ſom then in. uſe being to re, the 
Relations they give of Things. Septimius 
Severus, for the firſt Time, expoſed the 
Crocuta, an Indian Animal „ to publick 
View, and in the Area of the Amphithe- 
atre built a Receptacle for thoſe Animals 


in Form of a Ship, which being thrown | 


down all of a ſudden, four Hundred wild 
Beaſts of all Kinds came out. I believe in 
Xiphiline it ought to be read forty, becauſe 
in the Sequel it is mention d, that in all, a 
Hundred in a Day were killed; ſo we can- 
not ſuppoſe four Hundred brought out in 
one ſingle Day. This Ship is repreſented 
on a Medal of Severus, referr d to o by Mez- 
zabarba. 

But in treating of theſe repaired Am 15. 


theatres, the firſt was that of Antoninus Pius, | 
mentioned by ee | The Autber" af 
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| the little Book relating to this Affair, pre- 
fix d to Gronovius s Greek Antiquities, was, 


methinks, too liberal to that Emperor, 


ven he attributed the Fabrick of the Co- 


bum to him; nay, he likewiſe affirms, 


that Terence had one of his Comedies reci- 


ted in the Amphitheatre. Next follows the 
Ag catre mentioned by Lampridius, and 
epaired by Hehogabalus, after it had been 


ſtain' d by the Thunder that fell upon it, 
and which had greatly deform'd it in the 

inning of Macrinuss Government, as we 
learn from the Fragments in Dio: And yet 
perhaps this Repairing of it was not per- 
fected by Heliogabalus, but in his Succeſ- 


have a Medal of the latter with the Am- 
phitheatre repreſented thereon. Capitolinus 
in Effect ſays, that he reſtored ſeveral Fa- 
bricks built by the Princes his Predeceſſors: 
And this ſame Lampridius avers, that the 


| Emperor appropriated the Tax laid on the 


Whores, as a Fund for re-edifying all the 
publick Buildings for Shews, perhaps, be- 
cauſe theſe Harlots were uſed to live in or 
about ſuch Places. The ſame » Author ſays, 
that after the two Gordians were ſlain, the 
Conſul, in the Time of theſe Revolutions, 


for having mentioned Affairs of {mall Cont 


* Poſt exuſtioneme n & Balb. 
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ome: * that is, _ the great Damage it ſu= 


ſor's Time, Alexander Severus, ſince we 


44 Of AMPHITHEATRES, 
ſequence, was reproved by him who ſpoke 
firft in the Senate: Among the Number 
of which Things was not that de Edifica- 
tione, _ + Building only, which Patlage 
* ak Spaubeim quote, and which 
1 a 4 ent Meaning, but de ex- 
— the fiſhing of the Amphi 
theatre. It is, however, moſt credible, that N 
the giving the finiſhing Stroke, in re- edify- 
ing the Amphitheatre, was afterwards, in 
the Time of Gordianus Pius, as appears by 
that famous Medalion of him, with the Am- 


7% ; | phitheatre repreſented thereon: And not- 


withſtanding the Word Munificentia | in the 
Legend ſeems to allude to the Games ex- 
hibited, yet, the Analogy which the other 
: Medals have with ſuch an Edifice, ſhews 
that we ought rather to underſtand it in 
the Manner I have mentioned, more eſpe- 
cially ſince Capitolinus, in the Life of Gor- 
_ dian, gives no Account of publick Games 
celebrated by him, but of ſome prepared 
for that End, where were a thouſand-Couplc 
of Gladiators, and a great Number of ſtrange 
_ Beaſts; all which Philip afterwards made uſe 

of in the Ludi ſeculares, or ſecular Games. 
St. Jerome, in Euſebiuss Chronica, be- 
aides f the above-mentioned Conflagration of 
the Amphitheatre, ſpeaks of another which 
bappened in the Os of Decius, about 


< Amph. cap. 6. | 23 s Pr. Num. Dif. 36. . 


the 
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the re-edifying which I find no Mention ; 

in Authors. What that was which did burn 

on ſuch Occaſions, and why the Amphithe- 

atre required to be ſo frequently repaired, 

we ſhall ſhew in another Place. The laſt. 

Record we have of ſuch a Kind of Da- 

mage ſuſtain'd, is that mention'd in one of 

6 Conflantine's Laws, in the Year 321; when 

Maximus, the Prefect of Rome, declared 

that the Amphitheatre had been ſtruck from 

Heaven, viz. with a Thunder-bolt, of 

which Notice was given upon Account of 

| the Ominouſneſs believed to be in Thun 

der, and the Neceſſity of having the Omen 

interpreted. Of what regards the reſtoring 

or re- edifying theſe Fabricks, we might have 

the laſt Mention made in a Stone which 

Monſignor Ciampini is faid to have had in 

Nome; where it is related, how Theodorick 

| cuſed the Colofeum to be repaired. Tis 

not, I own, unlikely, but that may have 

| happen'd, confidering what a particular 

Care that Emperor took, in preſerving che 

fine Buildings at Rome, as we find in the 

Variz of Cuſſodorus But Monſignor Bian- 

cini (who was moſt: intimate with the 
| aforeſaid Prelate, and who, after his Death, © 

took a great deal of Pains to put his Curiok 


dur ficies in order, to add them to that ineſtima» —Þ| 
| ble Muſeum of Cardinal Alerander Albani) 

6 Cod. Th, de Pagan. I. 1. de tadu Amphitheatrt, 

the PR | | 


aſſures 


VS 
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5k hs me, that there never was ſuch a 
Stone in Ciampini Collection. In one of 


16 55 Fabrett's ? Inſcriptions are theſe Words, 
4 * Villicus Amphitheatri, an Office never be 
m fore known, and which ſignify' d the Per- 
Ton. Who bad the Care of the Amphitheatre 
A given him. In Cafodorus's Time we find 
1 the ſame Word Villicu us made uſe of on 2 
Defender and Keeper: 
I !be judicious e may ks obifes 
, ved, that very much is learned by Medals 
in this Affair, and indeed in the Sequel 
hell fill find their Uſe: "Thoſe Authors 
who have treated on the Subject, ought to 
have begun with this; and yet Panvinius, 
who defign'd to write thereon, was the on- 
ly Perſon that ever thought of this Method, 
and who, in his Circenſiun Games, has not 
only given us the Medals, with the Circus 
upon them, but thoſe likewiſe of | 7itus i 
{4 Domitian, and Alexander Severus, with the 
| - Amphitheatre repreſented there; for the Me- 
{i dal of Gordianus had not been Ps 
„- ät that tine. 
The foremention'd e has not given 
us any Medal of Veſpaſan, ſtruck when 
that Emperor was alive, but one aſter he 
had been deified; and tis not unlikely, 
tho” at preſent not to be ſeen: For which 


? Die. p. 3. N 5. 39." 


mains 


Reaſon, ſince we haye nothing but the Re- 
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mains of the Amphitheatre, T have thought 
it convenient, firſt to ſhew the Figure of 


fo the Structure as it Was when entire, and 
2 then to exhibit all the Medals whereon 
b. it is found engraven, that ſo by the Hiſto- 
tre iy we may have Light therein. The firſt 
nd {which appears in the foregoing Plate an- 


nexed, has, till now, not been ſeen nor pub- 


liſhed; that of Divi: Titus is preſeryed in” 
a great Number of Collections, but coined 


al; while the Emperor himſelf was alive, and 
je! in the Time of his laſt Conſulate, namely, 
rs che eighth. Tt is of a more than common 
th Size, inſomuch that it might be reckoned a 
us, Medalion, if its Bulk was altogether ſuffi- 
n. cient, but in Effe& it is a Degree ſmaller 
d. chan ſome of the' largeſt Medals; as to its 
or being genuine, that I think is out of doubt, 
mw 1 may be an Unic, for what we know as 
* Tias in the Poſſeſſion of the noble 
5 reh. Martinelli at Venice, to whoſe 
le. Bounty the Learned are greatly indebted. 
ed Ihe ſecond Medal of Titus, notwithſtanding. 
eis very rare, yet ſtill is leſs curious than 
en che others, tho! the Original thereof, as is 
on here repreſented, and in my own Collection, 
he is exceedingly rare, as being ſomewhat lar- 
ly, er than the others, and of Lead. A cer- 
ch tain Perſon, who has the greateſt Skill in 
e- theſe Things of any in this Age, in the 
Eſtimate he made of a Cabinet of Medals 
i 0 not with Deſign to make a Purchaſe of 
ins fn them, 


; 
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* ai but meerly for the Information of 
the Proprietor) valued this one as being 
much more curious and rare than any other 
found of a different Metal. The firſt and 
infallible Proof of its being genuine, is its 
Lightneſs, in Compariſon with the like 
Quantity of modern Lead; 5 the ſecond, is 
the 1nimitable Ruſt thereon ; to this Ruſt 
we ought chiefly to attribute its Conſerya- 
tion, a thing uncommon in Lead really an- 
tique: And beſides, becauſe the Medal 3 is 8 
not quite ſo light as others are. I have a 
Mithridates of Lead incredibly light ; but 
as to that of which we are ſpeaking, tis 
plain, that the Evaporation thereof has 
partly been hindered by the Ruſt: The 
other three Medals are in the Mſæum of 
the great Duke, where ſurely there is the 
moſt — and beſt choſen Collection that 
is to be ſeen any where; and in which like- 
wiſe is the ſecond Medal we mentioned of 
Titus, but not that of Veſpeſian, nor coi 
of which they boaſt. 
Seignor Baſtian Bianchi, the Keeper of 
that Treaſure, has greatly allied. our 
n, and is a Perſon no leſs to be 
commended for Knowledge than Civility, 
Some People, I doubt not, will wonde: 
why I have exhibited theſe Medals only, 
and not others, ſo frequently to be 
ſcen in Books, for no leſs than eleven of 
the like kind has Mezzatarbs publiſhed: 
| | e / | But 
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difficult to find the Amph 


ſome of which are 


| four already mentioned, at F. Jorence, have 


out the Secret. 
that Arts were at that time in decay: in 
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But tis moſt. undoubtedly certain, that ex- 
cept thoſe five already mentioned, tis very 
itheatre on any 
Medal really genuine, ſince hitherto. the o- 

thers, by which this Matter is pretended-to 
be illuſtrated, are either Counterfeits, or have 
been miſtaken by People, who pretend. to 
ſee Amphitheatres where in. reality there are 
none. I have obſerved in —— Authors, 
who go into the other extreme, that becauſe 
of the many ſpurious Coins handed about, 
even in famous Collecti- 
ons, they doubt of the whole, and believe 
that the Amphitheatre i is not all to be ſeen 
upon any antique Coin. But Rafaele di Vol- 
terra [who lived in an Age before this a- 


bominable Practice of falſifying Medals be- 
| gan] affirm d, 


that he had ſeen the Repre- 
ſentation of the Amp hitheatre on ſeveral 


Antique Coins; and Indeed theſe exhibited 


here, have. paſt the Cenſure of the . greateſt 
Critiques in Medals of any we know. The 
been approved and regiſtred by Vaillant as 
genuine. The ſecond is reckon d pretty 
good, the third inconteſtable, on account of 
the remarkable Ruſt on the Surface, which 
is almoſt of a black Colour; of imitating this 
perfectly, the Falſifyers have not as yet ſound 
The other two demonſtrate, 


them is the Piazza, or open Place ſeen, and 


I Comm. urb. l. 6. E N | 4 
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we 
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Aa 7 in the Attitude of fighting with a wa 
Beaſt. In the other a Ball 158atlter with a 
certain kind of Animal, with'a Man'on His 
back, which according to to my Draught, is 
not an Elephant, as ſome have expreſſed 
it. The lat is 4 Medalion, publiſhed 
from the ſame Original, and celebrated by 
s Spanheim. One larger, and better pre- 
ſerved, is ſaid to be in the famous Treaſure 
of Cardinal Ale under Albani, who, on ac- 


cot of the noble Ambition he has to en- 
e every kind of Learning, did moſt | 


Eontteduſly' ſend me a Drawing thereof; bit 
I eannot enrich theſe Sheets With it, by rea- 
fon that the Paſſes being ſhur up on account 
df tlie fear of Cchtägion Copies of the ſaid 
Draw ing have more than once miſcarried, 
Tue Medal of Alexander Severus has two 
. Figttes Tepreſented on it, in the Action of 
going into the Amphitheatre, one third part 
'of their Body appearing on the Outſide of 
the Entry, ſeeming to guard it, and this 
Part of it is à Ittle defaced by As ge; yet it 
Wh Sives us to ünderſtand, thiat che Figure re- 
preſents a Hercules. Ad indeed by the 
Coloſſus on the Medalion, it does in efſect 


| Appear to be that God With a Club in lis 


nd, tho not Yay Percy fepreſented I 


x the ehgraving.” 
Another Medalion of Gori Geſcnibel 


by Bonarotti, Thews a Circus in Heruclia 
of Hontuc, in Which f is a Oe” of Herr 
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tes. Lhave called ours a Colhſſus, for ſo it 
appears; but the indiſſerent Artifice ſhewn 
in thoſe two laſt mentioned Coins, hinders us 
ſrom mak ing any probable Conjectures about 
them': yet we cannot aſs over in ſilenoe, 
the Edifice which appears upon one Side of 
the firſt, and the Meta on the other. Vol. 
ſerrano took them for two Fountains, but 
indeed we cannot eftablith- any thing as a 

by the Antiquaries commonly referred to, as 
the Meta Sndans, which Place they call that 
Fragment of a Wall remaining near the Am- 
Phitheatre at Rune, where they believe there 
was a Fountain. The Figure feen on the Me- 
dal we ate now. deſcribing,” is certainly very 
like that on the Reverſe of a Coin of Titus 
with the eighth Conſulate; and yet I eannot 
conclude this for certain, more eſpeeially 
ſince Victor ard Rufus place the Meta Ju- 
dans in a Situation remote from the Amphi- 
theatre. We muſt add, that in the Chruni- 
ca of Caſſiodorus, the Meta Sudans is rec- 
koned among the principal and moſt famous 
Edifioes at Rome: By this it appears to have 
been ſomething very conſiderable; being 
iewiſe erinmerated among thoſe Fabricks 
built or reſtored in the ninth Conſulate of 
Vomitiun: and if erected then, tis certain 
cond not have been ,repreferited as a Me- | 
alof Titus. © And if repaited, We ought 

ot, I think, to believe it was built ſo very 

oon after. . Boſius 
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Boſius and Arringhi cite the written Ach 
of St. Reſtitutus, in which the Meta Su-. 

' dans is mentioned, without telling where it 

| flood. Sometimes they find this Medal with 
à Figure at the Top of the Pillar inftead of 
2 Lilly. But with regard to Pillars placed 
over it, like a double Portico: which ate 
[ſeen on the Reverſe of the Medal, n 
thing has as yet been ſaid on that Headſf 
The vulgar Prejudice which People have 
that the Medal has two ſeparate Building 
repreſented upon it, and which ſometime 
ſeem really ſo, afforded me ſeveral Conje 
- tures about them. Firſt, I thought the Stru 
ture very much reſembled the Baſilicæ, lik 
that of Paulus Amilius which we han 
in the Conſular Medals, and makes it en 
dent, that thoſe were publick and ſumpt 
ous Portico' s, where the Citizens met to co 
fer about Affairs; and yet I had a Suſpicio 
that rather People of the greateſt Note, w 
the Sun was moſt ſcorching, might pere 
have retired ſometimes to thoſe Places 
the Amphitheatre, and ordered ſome Coup 
of Gladiators to fight there, which Co 
e. ure ſeem'd to allude to a Paſſage 
Dio, who ſays, that when the Sun's 
was moſt intolerable, inſtead of the The: 
they made uſe of the Diribitorium. | 
was an ample and covered Place which ſn | 
ſeor the Rendezyous of the Soldiers. = 


/* Lib. 59. Bi net hated 
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70 fays, the Edifice of the Villa Publica 
fe for the ſame uſe. | But this Villa 
Publica is repreſented on the Coins of the 
Didian Family, and is exactly like the E. 
difice we find near the Amphitheatre. Then 
I thought, that if this coyered Place ſerved 
for a Retreat to thoſe who had a mind to 
reſt: themſelves, after having ſtood ſo long 
in the "Amphitheatre, and then to return 
ſoon to their Places; ſo did I imagine that it 
might alſo then have ſerved for People to re- 
freſh themſelves a little, ſince it was eſteemd 
indecent even to be ſeen to drink at thoſe 
publick Games: and this I learn from a Paſſage 


nan Jeſts, he mentions a ſmart Reproof which 
Auguſtus ſent to one Whom he perceived 
drinking in the Amphitheatre, giving him 
to underſtand, that ee he had a mind to 
dine, he would chuſe to go home to his 
own Houſe; and Lampridius- relates it as a 


that he — — in the Theatres and 
Amphitheatres. I likewiſe imagined, that 
1 might conceive the Fabrick we are men- 
tioning to have been one of thoſe Buildings 
placed on the publick Street near the Coloſ 
ſeum, fox the Uſe of the Spectators, as + Mar- 
tial ſays. Ot that I might conſider it as an 
1* odyterium or poliarium, not in the Senſe 
FR but where the Actors put off 
83 Lib. 6. 1 May. Spelt. Ep. 2 3% EY 
op E 3 their 


Kee”, 


in” Quintilian, where ſpeaking; of the R- 


piece of gent Imprudence in Commodus, 


1 themſelves, and were fitted out for the So- 


4 tuation. THEY hi Gt ab ET 
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their uſual Habits, and the Gladiators dreſſed: 


lemnity of the Day, and where the Pomp 
of their entering the Amphitheatre was ot-' 
dered. A Stone found laſt Year near the 
Amphitheatre! of Cupua, and exhibited: in 
the new Volume already mentioned, has 
raiſed in me this doubt, ry mention is 
made therein of an Apoayterium:? in that Si. 


But finally rejecting all thoſe: ige 
think tis more — that thoſe Pillars 
do not ſhew it to have been a different: Edi: 

fice; but a kind off Vetibul, hy the Gritcks: 
called Propylaa or reh, and erected 
before the other Building which was moſt 
fre. equented. In ihe e 4/7 SHI antient 
Stragres, a kind of outer Building was very 
much in uſe, as an Omament and Bene 
to the rincipal Entry. 2 Hluon zd Sti 

In ſome Medals chis Building, does . 
fot appear join d to the Amphitheatre, it ſelf, 
nay the two laſt Coins ſhew the fame. Situa- 
tion covered but with a very different: Ap- 
pearance. Henboed tis probable that in 
latter Times, the firſt having fallen down, 
the Propylea had been rebuilt in another 
Form. F was conſirmd in this Opinion, in 
digging up the Gronnd before the. Amphi- 
theatre of Verona, c ndent with the 

| ſame Situation on the Medal, and there we 
found large Pieces of African Marble Pil- 


lars, 


pag” 
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| lars, Which neygr had been. GH Bien 
nor otherwiſe made uſe of > Are 


To this we may add, that at Cane 


fame Situation before the Am hicheatre tt IE, 


Pillars were alſo found., I once ſaw. the 
ſecond Medal, which had two Figures. placed 
upon. ihe Top of the Auteparta ot 
but as they had been 5 hs the Gray! 
I did not regard them. Now inge we. hay 


will not be d ble bi TE 
ſuch date to. me a Me i 


ſpect Gngular "#5 PAY: even dp 12 | 
is yet known. On this thy 
Buildi 
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Vaillant imagined the Figure here to be a 
Portico, having among his Greek Coins ex- 
hibited a Draught of it from the fame Ori- 


ginal; but in this he was miſtaken, for be- 


Aides the different Idea it has of the Face, 


and other Imperfections i in the Drawing, it 


ratlier ſhews it to be a little Frame of Timber 
Vein d together. Meſſalina, whom in this 


Place we ſtile the New 7 uno, can be no- 
where ſeen ſo lively in Effi 
the fine Taſte is the more obſervable, as being 


on à Greek Medal. It was firuck in Nicea, 
and bears the Nanie of the Proconſul Gellius 


us; it is preſerved in the Treaſure of 


the Piſani, now Corraro, but the Public 


dught to acknowledge this curious Piece, as 


proceedin g from the Bounty of that magna- 


nimous and great Senator Signor Almoro, to 
whom Learning [on account of his Sump- 
tuous Library, and for the many good Qua- 
lities to which he is in many e enti- 
tled] o owes a Went 0 deal. 


gy as here; and 
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bn 3 manner it may 5 i that 
in Rome there was but one Amphi- 
* theatre, and Bow wks Fe. 2 A it 
— lafled.. Se | s 
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very important Truth may be gathered, 
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E there was no other Amp hi- 


theatre at Rome, but that of Titus; by — — 
I mean, a perfect one made uſe of for their 


" ſolemn, Games. For there is no Memory of 


any other to be found on Medals, nor do 
the Veſtigia of any other appear i in the Plan 


we have of old 9 — As it is figured out, 


on a Marble Pavement of a Temple, the 
| greateſt part of which is preſerved in the 


Palace Farneſe, and publiſhed. by Bellori. 


There, indeed, are three Theatres to be ſeen. 
* Philander on Vitruvius ſuppoſes, that there 


was too great an Abundance of Amphitheatres 
in Name, and no leſs than ſeven Rage Theatres, 
| which he enumerates one by one; tho in rea- 


lity of fixed Theatres there were. only three. 


He ranges them in the following Order 3 


| Firſt, that of Caf _ mentioned by Pater. 


3 4 lib. 5. «5: . put * 


e accipiends. 


culus, 
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culus, which 3 is much anterior to the Amphi- 


theatres, or indeed to Theatres of Stone ei- 
ther; nor was that Fabric ever/finiſh'd. He 
places | likewiſe that of Caligula, which was 


as was that of F ae The other of Corne- 


Aus Balbes. Was a, Theatre. That of Clan 


dius, mentioned by letonius, was neither 
a Theatre nor Amphitheatre. The Theatre 
of Eſquilinus, Philander and others fay, 
is" ſpoke "of by Martial; but he” only 
mention'd' 'a Water-Fheatre, in the” Street 
called the Fuburra, which Father 3 Donati, 
with very. good Reaſon, doubts if it was any 
thing elſe but a Fountain in ſorm of 4 


Theatre. Finally, Nhilander reckons that 


built by F. rajan, in the Campus Martius, 
to have been All Ampghitheatre, but very ſoon 
deftroy d by! his Sueceſſor H adrian, of which 
Sarge makes mention. A late + Col- 
 kQtor of Antiquities, has likewiſe ireckoned 
that of T. rajun to have heen one of the Am- 
Phitheatres of Rome : 'F own he might with 
fome ſhadow of reaſon be of that opinion, 
fince * Pauſunias calls i, A great Theatre, 
round in every Part. "And yet becauſe it 
was a Structure not of a very common ſort, 
is there any feaſon why it ſhould be called 
a Theatre? In thoſe t rants s they had not Jet 


3 Roma 2 vet. 1 „„ * 6. 3. 7255 
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an unfiniſh'd Amphitheatre too, and of wood, 
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begun to.confonnd.the; Names of thoſe Build: 


ings. one with, the othęr; but. w 755 it 
be called; a Theatte; not 2 by. P | 
us, but SHpantiantus allo, who in the = 


Life,” When it ogcurs, Ahethe Amphitheatrg 


by its own propes Name . But-we-lhs 
another. place, give. amore, certain proof. of 


to tread of all; thoſe; Wh rally Were NEVER 


Awphitheatres, but of that of Stations Taurus 
her they had ; 


and the Caſtreuſian ong, as WE 
mentioned by- Wi Hor and K 


ſcription they have left us 0 


15 DI 


Regions of Rom, wherein mention is made . | 


ok tree Amphithegtres. e 


already ſhęwn how. very inconſiderable it 


was, ven; when, fir}, buils, and hom aſter- 
wards: it-was burnt down; 8 ee e 5 


the Ruins and Name thereof b 28 
ing; Were the Cayte Why Vittar hz 

tioned them: For We car 
the Edifites, and; che Things, ſpoke of b 

him, were all remaining entire and in uſe 
in his ting. Ag to the C gHrenſſan one, we 

have zeaſon to believe, that it was full le 
considerable than the other, ſeeing no where 
elſe mention, is made of it, There Were 
Emperors, catme, whoto gratify che f r 
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this, and ſhew-what kind 2 a Theatre that 
of Trajan was. Our Pre ſent deſign is nor 


With regard-to. thay of Taurus, we have | 


got believe, that 


torian 
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torian Soldiers, ſometimes caus'd & 
Games to be performed in their Quarters of 


which Auguſtus gave Example; and there 
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was a ſmall Amphitheatre" erected perhaps 
by Tiberius, who in Perſon attended the 
Caſtrenſian Games, and where, tis reported, 
that he ſhot a wild Boar with an Arrow; 
yet as he was no Admirer of publick Shows, 
tis more credible that this was the Work of 
Claudius, who likewiſe exhibited Gladia- | 
_ tory Combats in the Prætorian Quarters'ey 
Tear. But as the Structure was of ſmall Im- 
Portance, it deſerv d not to be wenden ” 
Writers. . 4 

That Ruih of Brick; ab: not fc Sine 
which appears within the Walls of Nome, 

near the Monaſtery of Santa Croce in Ger- 
ſalemme, is to this day believed to be the 
Remains of that Amphitheatre ; the Know- 
ledge of which Particular we owe entirely 
to Panvinius, who has ſhewn it in his Map 
of Rome, and in his Book of Circenſian 
Games thereby corrected the Errors of ſe- 
veral other Authors. And indeed, from what 
remains thereof, we may ſtill conjetture. that 

the interior part was of Wood: and as it has, 
ever fince Aurelian's time, been built u 
within the Walls of Rome, and made uſe of 
there as a Bulwark ; we may thereby know 
how long it is ſince this uſe of it has been 


7 gr. I. 42. v. Suer. £.34 & . Claud, c. 21. 
— 3 in Caſtris, &c. 1. n 


laid 


Panvinius reckons the Walls of the Garden 


of Spada, in the Mount Palatine, to be Part 


thereof, but they rather ſeem to be the Re- 


mains of a Theatre than of an Amphitheatre. 
For my part, be that as it will, J am apt 


to believe that Taurus s Fabrick was of no 


very long Duration; and in this Opinion 1 
am the rather confirm'd from an Epiſtle of 


Caſſiodorus, which mentions that Building to 


have been thrown down in Theodorics 
time, and the Place where it food converted 


toa private Uſe. 


For we know that that King ordered the 
9 Tower, Circus, and Place where it ſtood, to 


be reſtored to two noble Minors, as having 


been their Father's Property, and unjuſtly 


taken from them. By this Paſſage I under- 


Rand the whole as ſpeaking of the Amphi 


theatre aſter it was ruined; for which rea- 


ſon, the Place where it had ſtood was then 


become private. The like Ido of the Tower 


which had been erected in a Situation where : 


ſome Circus had formerly been built,” and 


where the Ruins only remained. The Au- 


thor of the Diarium  [talicum underſtood 


the Meaning of theſe Words as if it had been 
_ diſtinct Place given to the W WEEET $0: 


# en Circus, atque locum Amphisbiatri. 
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laid aſide. It is not ſo eaſy to learn where 


that of Taurus was, fince no known Re- 
mains thereof exiſt at preſent, nor do ancient 
Writers afford us any great Light therein. 
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the Amphitheatre, and a Tower in the Circiss 


been allotted to the common Peo 
the loweſt Rank of all, and heareſt the Field 


cula & Fori, but never Tarres. The Seat 


: "NO! particular Perſon C11 a 5 
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Family, for ſeeing the Games in 


aſſignd over to them, for heholding the 
SZames from it, which, he ſays, . | 
Honour done tliein. But among ſo great a 
number of Lutin and Greek Auttiors who 
ſpeak of the Circus, none have made any 
mention of Toweis therein; and if thereihad 
been any, tis more Hkely it would have 


ple, to Viet. 
the Games 'from it;; ſince tis certain, that 
the Places appointed for the Senators were in 


of Combat. The Boxes as one may ſay] 
of the Circus, were, I own, calłd Specta- 


aof the Conſuls, and thoſe of the firſt Rank 
of Magiſtrates, are called by „ Liuy, Foros 
-Pwblicos ; and indeed the Emperor Claudius 
aſſign d over the Privilege of ſitting in tlie 
Circus to the Senators in 5 and not 
to certain Families; and this Order, 26s tr Dio 

tells us, wa obſervd in Aſter- timies, o that 
generally peak- 
ing, uſurp a peculiar Place to himſelf in the 
Amphitheatre, becauſe the Pudium or 


propriited. for the Senatorian Order alone: 
The Equites had their particular Places alſo, 


5 ee nit. Fay | 11 » Lib.6o. 
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Comers, provided they were of that WS | 
"ie was that the | Roman TR — g 


Hence 
ready mentioned, am Hig uus 
urderſtand, that when he had a 


— 


dine, he "would go home to frisown Houſe, _ 


ſent that rs rex this Anſwerz ſays. he, 
8 muy, fince you nee not ifear lofing 


you Sem. By which it appedts;Thit when 


they left their Seats, others might take poſ⸗- 
on of them. Fromiſcuous fitting was at- 
terwards- in uſe on the Paſchal- 
canfe publick Shows were not exhibiredthen; 

for on _ — and ſolemn Days chey 
were expreſſly prohibited/by "2-/alentinitn. 
The Context does Mkewiſe ſhew,; that "they 


diſputed about the Uriliry' and The'Plares | 


poſſeffed by their- Fathers, xccording' to the 


Jus Commune, not de »Honorificemtia : 80 


that I think with much Probelbiſity, we may 
conjecture that here it is ſpoken of the Si- 
tuation of Tuuruss Amphitheatre; demoliſmed 
at that tine, and of à To 


ſtocd in that Place; and ſd we read in an 


ancierit . Chronicu of te Biſhops of Peri- 
gor, ted by iu Cunge, hom a certain Perſon 


in the Plate of the Rrena built u Tower. 
The common La 


3 31 414 * 


12 Onintil. 1.6 c. 3. N 3 Gd. 1. 1. f. +, Po; 


14 . Arena ſupra locum Arenarum Turrim #djfitavit. 
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ys, be- 


wer Which took 
its Name from a Circus which formerly had 


ugunge of boch Chriſtian 
and Pagan Writers makes it evident, that 


one om Amphitheatre was in uſe at Rome, | 


: 2 : which plainly. ſhews, that 
that one only, ſince they did not call Pom- 
peyꝰs Theatre, the 8 by way of Pre- 
eminence, notwithſtanding it was more ſump- 
tuous than the reſt. Ammmianus, ſpeaking 
of the Emperor Conſtans's Entry into Rome, 
mentions the moſt famous Edifices remaining 
at that time, among others, the Amphi. 
theatre, — adding any thing elſe, and 
the Theatre of Pompey, in order to diſtin- 
-guiſh it from the others. In the Fragments oſ 
Dio, publiſhed by the great Fuluius Orſ- 
nus, together —— his Legationes, now col. 
lected into a Body of | Hiſtory of Conſtan- 
tinus Porphyrogenitus, we read of ſeveral 
-Prodigjes: | for ſuch they believe them] one 
of which happened 
Macrinus s Reign. Among the others, of 


pPͤhitheatre, and where ſuch. a ſtubbornCon- 
flagration enſued, that neither by the Water 


which fell at that Tune, could it be extin. 
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and had that Denomination given it, none 


being diſtinguiſhed by any particular Epi- 
2 and when they commonly expreſs, that 


the ' Amphitheatre was repaired, he was 


ted into the Amphitheatre, the Games were 
exhibited in the A mphitheatre, &. with- 
ha meaning any other; tis certain that they 

erſtood thereby the Amphitheatre of Ti. 
that there was 


in the Beginning of 


Thunder which fell on the Top of the Am 


pour d thereon like Rivers, nor the vaſt Rain 


DO, 


. 16. c. 20. 


* guiſhed 
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guiſhed, ** rhe Water and the Rain drying 
up ſo faſt, by the Violence of the Flames 
from Heaven, that the Amphitheatre it 
ſelf was damaged all round, inſomuch that 
for many Tears, publick Shews and Gladia- 


tory Combats were performed in the Circus. 


This Paſſage alone confirms all I aim at, 
becauſe it ſhews, that this muſt have been 
the Amphitheatre of Titus, there being no 
other in Which they could exhibit the Games 
in the mean time, ſince they were obliged to 
bring the Gladiators into the Circus. 5 
We may likewiſe obſerve, from the Words 


| juſt now cited, and by the whole Paſſage, 


that notwithſtanding that great Conflagration, 
the Amphitheatre was however not conſumed, 
like that of Taurus, mentioned by the ſame 
Dio, as it would ſeem to read in the Latin Ver- 
fon, which very injudiciouſly renders it 4 
flagravit but as it may be elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, by the Fire that was kindled from 
0 the inner Side, and the Things ap- 
pertaining thereto, were only conſumed, tho* 
there is no doubt but other Parts of the 
Building ſuffered alſo. =» 

There is one thing which 1 think proper 
to add, for corroborating what I have al- 
ready ſaid, and what I am elſewhere to 
prove, from the Subſtance of this Paſſage, 
and i it i is this; chat by mending t the Text, and 


ber pee x) 5 5 1 ole, 10 6 924 3 pray 
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Ti changing only four Letters, I read the Word 
 merrplapm, Orſinus and Leunclavins in his 


fine Edition of Dio, write ieee, 


but without any meaning at all; hence it is, 


that the Verſion in the ſecond, neither a- 
grees with it ſelf, nor reads well; Aliquid 
tamen ex ea parte manſit integrum, unde 

8 Gladiatorum multis in Stadio 
e 


meeps annis edita fuerunt ; not Aliquid, 


I fay, but the Building it ſelf, vi. the Amphi. 


theatre; not ex ea parte, but in parte ; not 
tamen, which is not to be found there, and 
confounds the Senſe; above all, it muſt not 
be read manſit Integrum, becauſe it would 
not be well deduced from thence, that there- 
fore they could not exhibit the Shews any 


more there; but on the contrary, that it was 


Ul 


ſpoiled, which might well follow, that there- 
fore they were obliged for many Years to make 
uſe of the Circus. The worthy Eccleſiaftic 
Nicolo Falcone, who lately has done honour 
to Rome, by having brought to light, tranſlated 


and illuſtrated, many Parts of Dio, which had 


never been ſten before; I ſay, of Dio, that great 
Hiſtorian, every Paragraph of whom, with 
regard to the Roman Hiſtory, is a Treaſure. 
This Gentleman, Falcone, perhaps knowing 
that in this Place Weis AY, ſuperfi uit . can - 


not run well, has wrote it mepoeytrem, but 


that would methinks agree rather worſe with 


the Author's meaning, ſignifying, they ad. 


* P. p. 900. 
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275 whereas the Senſe here requires to be 
read, they deſtroyed, or demoliſnet. 

How long the Uſe of Amphitheatres re- 
mained at Rome, cannot be eaſily determined; 
the firſt Laws enacted againſt all kind of : 


bloody Games, began i in Conſtantinès Ti ime, 
and in the Year 325, Gladiators were ex- 


preſſly forbid : not only thoſe of the Volun- 
teers 5 that Profeſſion were included, but 
the Combats of the preſt ones alſo; the laſt 


of whom, inſtead of fighting, were condemned 
to the Mines, and yet the foreſaid Combats 
continued for a long Time; that Law, per- 
haps, regarding only thoſe in the Eaſt. As 
to this, we have the Authority of Sogaomen, 

which we ſhall very ſoon produce. 

In the ſame. Age, Conſtantine publiſhed 
another Decree againſt them, as did like- 
wiſe Honorius, tho under the Reign of the 


| atter they ſtill continued at Rome. For 


which Reaſon * Prudentius in the Begin- 
ning of the fifth Age, warmly exhorted that 


Emperor to extirpate them, which he after- 


wards did. The firſt Step he took to this, 
was to baniſh thoſe fighting People out of 


the Country; and this chiefly for an Acci- 


dent which happened, and is . by Theo- 


doret in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. A _cer- 


tain Perſon, called Telemachus, by Profeſſion 
a Monk, who came from the Eaſt, happened 
on ſome ſolemn Day to 2 into che Amphi- 


13 Prud. de Virg. ; 
F 2 C theatre, 
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e that without further ado, ruſhing 


ing this, they did not want Amphitheatrical 
Games among them, and fierce ones too; but 
ſuch were only performed by wild Beafts. 


or Venatores Arænarii. As to this, fee Bul- 


if the braveſt of theſe Beſtiarii did not fight. 
The various and ſurpriſing Ways by which 
they engaged with the wild Beaſts, the Dex 
made uſe of on that Occaſion, may particu- 


| cells, LVopiſcus and Prudentius ; but « 


theatre, where he began to endeavour all 


P 5 could to hinder the Combatants from fight- 


this unexpected Incident ſo enraged the 


bs ate 


on him, they tore him to pieces ; for which, 
ſays our Author, and S$0zomen alſo relates 
the ſame, the Romans were for the firſt time 
forbid ſuch Games. *Tis true, notwithſtand- 


Cicero in ſeveral places diſtinguiſhes the 
Gladiators from theBeſtiariz, called Hunter, 


linger, who has treated largely on this Head, 
29 Symmachus ſays, that any Feaſt, tho 
ever ſo ſumptuous, was not at all reliſhed 


terity, the Addreſs, and the Inſtruments they 


larly be gathered from ſome Paſſages i in Ter- 


bove all, from that Epiſtle of Caſſiodorus 
who deſcribes them accurately, and which 


may be compared with the Figures repre- 
ſented in the two.* Dittici, publiſhed by 7 


29 Sor. I. 5. c. 8. auęꝗ g Pouniors Th Ts awpary 176 

baer chu Nia. de ven. 2e Circ. J. 5. Ep. 39. un. 
J . „ 

& Whether the Author means Dyptics, is ; 4 Oneſtion * ſuce hi 

terwards mentions Figures repreſented in them: * ! 
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Viltemius, where ſome of theſe Entertain | 
ments are ſeen expreſſed. JE 
In the time of Symmachus, there was a 
i | Tax laid on the Animals allotted for the 
Games, namely, a ſortieth Part; the which 
appears in that place, where he complains, 
that they made thoſe, poſſeſſed of 
pignities, pay that Tax alſo, ſince it ought 
only to fall, he ſays, on the trading 
People. If we believe Theophanes, a- 
bout the End of the fifth Age, the Empe- 
ror Anaſtaſius prohibited the fighting with 
wild Beaſts alſo; but the two forementioned 
Dittici ſhew us bloody Battels of wild 
Beaſts at Conſtantinople, in the time of the 
fame Anaſtaſins, who, together with Aga- 
bitus, was Oriental Conſul, namely in the 
Year 517. At Rome in 519, we find there 
| were the ſame kind of Shews: Entaricus 
Cillica having on occaſion of being made 
Conſul, exhibited them in the Amphitheatre in 
aſolemn Manner, cauſing a Number of wild 
Beaſts from A. ifrica to be brought thither on 
purpoſe, of which Senatorius in his Chronica 
makes mention, informing, that in his time 
they began to wear out of uſe, yet they 
continued in the 5234 Year, Annicius Max- 


late. The fame ** Caſſiodorus deſcribing 
them, uſes this Expreſſion, That People 
went with Pleaſure to ſee what 4 uman 


5,04 4h 59. 2 Var.l. 5.42. 


mus having exhibited them in his Conſu- | 
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Nature ought to have looked ayer: with 
Horror. 
Me muſt not paſs over in hits that . 
ther uſe made of the Amphitheatre; name- 
Iy, for puniſhing Criminals: of this we have 
wany Teſtimonies in Writers, and that both the 
Theatre and Circus were alſo uſed for the 
ſame Purpoſe. *+ Suetonius ſpeaks of a 
_.- certain Criminal, who was whippd in all 
— the Theatres; and Philo mentions, that ano. 
ther was burn'd alive in the Hippodromus. 
Suidas ſpeaks of a third, who underwent 
the ſame Puniſhment. Nay, Lactantius ex. 
claims bitterly againſt the People's taking 
pleaſure in ſuch kind of Executions; a 
Cuſtom which very often made the Am- 
phitheatres conſecrated with the Blood of 
Martyrs, who were reckoned Male factors 
by the Pagans; for at the Time of any 
general Calamity, the People uſed to cry 
out, ** Let the Chriſtians be thrown to the 
5 Ent ; as if from that Sect all their Eyils 
proceeded. Thoſe who were expoſed, they 
ſometimes tied faſt, in order to be devour d 
all at once: at others, allowed em to ſtruggle 
and fight with them, in order to prolong 
the horrid: Entertainment. The Cuſtom al. 
ſo of making Priſoners of War fi ght one 
with another like Gladiators [of which Hat 
_nibal ſhewid an Example in the Roman 
Priſoners ]* laſted at leaft to the End of the 


24 Aug. . f. Ten. A5. cap. 40. 
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v | fourth Age. Symmachus, ſpeaking of the 
i Saxons and Sarmatz, ſays, they preſented 
- | themſelves like Gladiators. However, in 
the fixth Century the Amphitheatrical Games 
e iſ were quite left off. Juſtinian, as we learn 
from Procopius, baniſhed them all out of 
Conſtantinople, * and the other Cities of the 
Eaſt. Nor indeed after that Century do 
we find any more mention made of them 
even in [ta/y; at which Time the great 
Amphitheatre of Titus was rendered uſe- 
leſs; quite abandoned, and liable to the 
Injuries of Men and Weather, It was in- 
deed unlucky for that Fabrick, that by 
the Decreaſe of the Inhabitants, the Part 
of the City contiguous to it, became deſo- 
late and uninhabited, and for many Ages 
reckoned like the Country. But this much 
is ſufficient with regard to the Amphitheatre 
in Rome; we ſhall now proceed to the 
onen out of that City, j, 
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CHAP. VII. 


That it was wrong 70 65 ink Ampbi- 

* theatres were built in every City of 
the Roman Empire; the hrf Re- 
"mark that is made Sie is to confi 
der how it vas in Greece. 
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'HE Maxim of the Romans elle to 
people the World with Colonies of 
their own Citizens, the Privilege of being 
a Roman Citizen produced this Eſſect on 
the other People ; namely, To transform 
thoſe who enjoy yed | it likewiſe into Romans 
alſo, whereby the Diverſions of that Na- 
tion became likewiſe Univerſal. 
In one of Aja nius Pollio's Epiſtles, we learn, 
that even in Tullys time Gladiators and 
Wild Beaſts were in uſe in Spam. In the 
Reign of Nero, ſuch Shews were given by 
the Pref des, or Governors of Provinces: 
Tacitus tells us, that he prohibited that 
. Cuſtom. Other Cities and People were like- 
wiſe exceedingly anxious to have Edifices 
among them, wherein their famous Games 
might be ſeen with advantage: And in 
deed in ſeveral places there was an Emulz- 
tion for having an Amphitheatre ; nay, iſ ; 
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that Fabrick was the moſt frequented of ay 


| Phithearra Solo put £Equaia viſuntur. 
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ve were to relate the VulgarOpinion, and what 


we find written in perhaps a thouſand Books, 


in all the Parts of the Roman Empire; 


ſomuch that every City had one to ae it. 


Nay, it has been reckoned a piece of Un- 


| kindneſs in the Writers of particular Hiſtories, 


if they have not made a Preſent of an Am- 


phitheatre to their native Country, eſpecially 
ſince they could 


give it with ſo ſmall an 
Expence. And this the rather, ſince all thoſe 
20 Men have 3 Lipſius for their Leader, 
who affirms, that they were commonly to be 
ſeen in all "1G Provinces, where likewiſe. 


were ſeveral Theatres, Stadia, and Circus g, 
and that it was a rare thing, if in any Co- 


lony or Municipium ſuch Fabricks were 
= to be found. This Chimera in our time 
has daily gained ground, inſomuch, that 


we read in the late Collection of + Antiqui- 


ties delineated, that not only every City had 


 ofs Amphitheatre, but that whereas Rome; 


the Metropolis of the World, and the na- 
tive Country of ſach Wonders, had proper- 


ly ſpeaking, but one Amphitheatre; yet in 
the Neighbourhood of the City of Autun in 


Burgundy, like Plants which bud forty 
er might W been N e 1 


Alon, 4 3 
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But. as J am my ſelf of a quite contrary 
Opinion, I do poſitively aſſert, that no Edi- 
fice whatſoever, was ſo uncommon and rare 
as this; nay, that very few Cities had a 
fixed Amphitheatre in them, the Truth of 
which I ſhall be at no ſinall pains to evince: 
Firſt, As being very neceſlary in treating on 
the Subject of Amphitheatres in general; 
and next, That I may be able thereby to 
clear , up the many Miſtakes of thoſe, 
who in treating on other 'Things, are miſled 
by this common and falſe Suppoſition. 
The firſt Proof for the Truth of my Aſ- 
ſertion, may appear plain to the Eyes of all 
thoſe who have rightly conſidered the Re- 
mains of the Amphitheatres of Rome and 
Verona, and where tis eaſy to be proved, 
that the one was the moſt ſuperb Structure 
of any of which the Romans could have 
an Idea, and of ſuch Architecture and Bulk, 
that many Cities could not poſſibly be fur- 
niſhed with the Materials neceſſary for its E- 
rection; the whole Roman Power having 
never brought it to its Perfection, even in 
the Time of Yeſpaſian : and notwithſtanding 
Rome, that little World, had, as Vitruvius 
tells ns, ſeven Circi, beſides the Circus 
Maximus, yet, as we have already ſhewn, 
one only Amphitheatre there, was fit for 
publick Games. Another Proof we have 
for the Trufh of this Aſſertion, is by ob- 
ſerving in how very few Places there are 
Remains of * to be ſeen at 
Pro- 
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preſent. Since tis certain, that where a Fa- 
brick had been of the ſame Extent and Di- 


menſiõn with that of Verona, *tis hard to 


moliſhed by Hands, it could not be done, I 


think, without the greateſt Difficulty : Now 


fince ſuch an Annihilation has not happened 
at Verona, which by reaſon of its Situation 


was more than any other City expoſed to 


frequent Incurſions, to War, to Changes and 


Deſtruction, much leſs then could the like 
Ruin happen in the other. City, which had 
not thoſe Calamities. To this I add, that 

tis beyond my Comprehenſion, how ſuch an 


immenſe Quantity of vaſt ſolid ſquare 


not to be ſeen.in plenty, ſince no body has 
ſurely taken the Pains to grind them to 
Powder, and that they did not take them 
out of the old Buildings, and make uſe of 
them in the new; for in Verona we have 


certain Evidences, that the Stones of the 


mind Part of the Amphitheatre, are ſtill 
inthe Walls of the old Caftle, in the Baſement 
of the Wall which ſurrounds the Palace of the 


| Stones, as that of an Amphitheatre, could ſo 
cfſe&ually vaniſh, or why in the other Build- 
ings of ſuch ancient Cities, the Stones are 


Scaligers, in the Bridges, and diſperſed here 


and there in other Places, 
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imagine it fo intirely ruin'd, as that not fo * 
much as the leaſt Remains ſhould now be 
found thereof; for the interior Parts and 
Foundation can  ſearcely be imagined to have 
been deſtroyed without Hands, and if de- 
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A Curſory Journey. through the Roman 
: Provinces... might give a more certain Proof 
for confirming this Fact; and I would glad- 
ly know, in the firſt place, What Country 
ought to have abounded ſo much in thoſe 
kinds of Fabricks as Greece? where the De- 


_ . fire for publick Shews was ſo feryent, and 


where the Art of Building flouriſh'd fo very 
conſpicuouſly, and where ſo great a Plenty of 
Marble was to be found? And yet there 
were no Amphitheatres in Greece, as is ma- 
nifeſt by the ſilence of all Writers therein; 
nay, by the Grecian Monuments themſelves; 
ſo that I think one may ſafely believe, in a 
Country where there was not ſo much as 
one Stone but what was famous, that ſuch 
à Building as an Amphitheatre would ſurely 
not have remained unknown and forgot, 
Pauſanias, that accurate Deſcriber of Greece, 
has never ſo much as once named an Am- 
phitheatre there; no more has Pollux, 
notwithſtanding the latter has enlarged con- 
ſiderably on the Subject of the Theatre, 
On the contrary, he poſitively denies there 
ever was any Amphitheatre there. The 
fame Author informs us of two different 
Kinds of Shews in Greece, the one' Gym- 
naſtic, the other Scenic; and that the Ha- 


dium was the Place for the former, the 


Theatre for the latter. Of the five Sen 
Sorts of Games that were ſo famous i in Greece, 


6.L-3- c 30. : 
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neither the Gladiators, nor the wild Beaſts had 
any part therein, the which may be ſeen in 
the Arithologia, and in many other Books 
where mention is made of thoſe Games. 

1 had the Curioſity to look into a Manu- 
ſcript of this Anthologia, wherein T hoped 
to find more than what we commonly have 
in Print: the whole is wrote by Maximus 
Planudes, the laſt Perſon who collected 
Greek Epigrams ; the Code it ſelf is pre- 


ſerved in the publick Library of St. Mark, 


and towards the End, contains that Verſion 
of St. Fohn's Goſpel, in Heroic Verſe, which 
beg ins 72 poyOe 7 KI NIN NATO., Cc. It was 
rl pubinfled by Aldus, and eſteem d com- 

Booty to be the Work of Nonnus, Author 
of the Dionifracs ; but the Manuſcript it ſelf - 


aſſerted it to be of Ammonius, the Philoſo- 


pher and Rhetorician,  A*uuoris giAogige 4 
S. er H c. At the Bottom there- 
of- we learn, that it was wrote by Maximus 
Planudes, at Conſtant mople, in in the Mo- 
naſtery of our Saviour, whom they ſur- 
name the Incomprehenſible, ap: M Si 
porzos | TS Ther zyade Korg arxiru rbb eue 
rl woruyy Ts owrip@«. Kpicov mw Ts 


Rare lth ro : Before it, 1s 


the Anthologia wrote by the ſame Hand; 
and yet we have found no other Epi 

but thoſe that are printed, nor had there been 
any, I-am certain we ſhould haye found 


3 
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other mention made of AmphitheatricalGames, 
than thoſe we know already. _ 

There was therefore no Motive for build- 
ing Amphitheatres in Greece, ſince the Peo- 
ple there were Strangers to them, nor indeed 
were ſuch kinds of Shews much eficemed 
in that Country. | 


In two Cities only, and on a certain Oc- 
caſion, they were admitted, as we have al- 


ready ' hinted, namely, at Athens. and Co- 
5 And as to their havin g been a Marble 


Amphitheatre at Athens, as is mentioned 
both by * Philander on Vi HTUVINS, and 
TLimpſius too; this perhaps they give us with- 
out any Authority. Herodes the Attic, 
tis true, in his 8 for Magnificence, 
built the Athenians two ſuch ſtately Struc- 
tures, as had not then their Equal in all the 
Roman Empire, as * Philoſtratus aſſerts; 


and that which he did ere& of Marble, was 


only a Stadium for the Games of the Ath- 
letæ, and one Theatre: And indeed thoſe 
who have ſearched diligently among the 
Ruins of that City, have found no Veſtige 


of an Amphitheatre there; nay, how very 


falſe the Opinion is, that they had ſuch 
Structures, may be gathered from Spar- 


tianus, who fays, that when Hadrian was 
at Athens, and being defirous to celebrate 
a Combat of wild Beaſts, he gave the 


8 il. ad l. 5. c. 5. ©» Jn Vit. Her, 10 Athenis mill 
terrarum venationem in Stadio exhibui, | 
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ſame i in the Stadium. Moreover /**: Philos 
ſtratus relates, that Apollonius, in order to 
diſuade the Athenians from taking delight 
in the Combats of wicked Fellows, bought 
| with Money, having been called to a Coun- 
cil held in the Theatre, told them plainly, 
that he had a Reluctancy to enter into a 
Place polluted with Blood, and wonder d, 
that Pallas did not abandon the higher Part 
| of the City, where the Theatre ſtood; or 
that Bacchus ſhould come any more into the I 
Theatre to receive Libations, while it was | 
contaminated with Murders. There is alſo 4 
a-very fine Paſſage in: Dion Chryſoftomus, 
where exclaiming againſt the Arhentans, for 
| the Delight they took in Gladiators, ſays, 
that in this they were worſe than the Co- 
inthians, the latter only exhibiting their 
Combats in an ugly pitiful Valley; whereas 
the Athenians did it in ſo noble a Place, as 
| that of the Theatre, Thus does he decide 
the Matter for Corinth; and by this tis plain, | 
that neither in that City nor. "4 thens, was 
there any Amphitheatre : nor indeed, becauſe 
occaſionally we find mention of thoſe Kinds 
of Games in Greece, miſt we therefore de- 
| duce their Origin from thence, as Lipfh US 
and others have done. 
Since therefore neither A thens nor Ca- 
rinth had any Amphitheatre, we may ſafe- 
ly conclude, that the leſſer Cities, and thoſe 
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leſs addicted to thoſe Games, were far from 
having them. But this fome may object a- 
gainſt, becauſe of the Remains of two Am- 
phitheatres ſaid to be in Sicily, one at Ca. 
Zanea, the other at Syracuſe; allowing this, 
it is however certain, that Sicily, after the 
'Time of the Roman Republick, I mean 


while the Greek Emperors were in being, 
became like Italy, both with regard to its 


Language and Cultoms For my part, I ſhall 
be ſo fair as not to conceal one Reafor which 


inclines me to believe, that there were Am- 


phitheatres in the Hand of Candia; and 
this 1 have from a moſt valuable Manuſcript, 

ſhewn me By P. Carlo Lodoli, a minor 
Friar, who, for the better ſucceeding in the 
important Undertaking he has in hand, is 
no leſs furniſhed wth proper Talents, than 
rare and learned Materials. In this Manu- 
ſeript, is an Account of a large Theatre in 
Candia, delineated by Onorio Belli of Ji. 
centia, who went thither in the Year 15383, 
Phyſician to the Proveditor-General, and re- 

92 7 d there in that Character with great Cre- 
dit. This Work is wrote with Erudition 
and judgment; nor have we any thing in 
Print at all to be compared with it in value. 
In the firſt Book, where he treats about An- 
tiquities, he refers to Inſcriptions, diſcoyer- 
ing at the ſame Time an admirable Skill 

in Architecture, and in giving Plans of al 


ſuch ancient Edifices as are not known to 
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the Publick; ſome of which were upon 2 
certain Occaſion, which then intervend, de- 


ſtroyed. Of theſe are ſeven "Theatres, ol . 


which he found great Remains among the 
Ruins of ſeveral Cities; he likewiſe men- 
phitheatres, of which he ſeemd 
to find Veſtiges alſo, eſpecially two, one at 
Cortina, the other at Cerapitna. He gives 
che Form, ard repreſents' the Drawing of 
them, it a way commonly practiſed; name- 
57 a5 if he had found them entire and per- 


fect. As to this 1 ſhall fay nothing, only 


that in a little time we ſhall ſhew how vety 
 ealy it is in deſcribing the - Remains' of anti- 


ent Edifices, to' make uſe of one Word for 
another; more eſpecially fince'T heatres, Am- 
phitheatres, Circus s, and other publick en- 
cloſed Places, are for the moſt part uniform 
and like one another: and the rather, ſince 
Theatres were made with one entire Circumfe- 


| ſence, which we hall mention when we 


come to treat about that of Pola. The Am- 
phitheatre of Gortina he repreſents, as is 
uinal, by a Plan entirely like that of the Co. 
222 of Rome, and by a double Portico; 
and in the four Diametrical Ways, tho all 
the Arches were, as he ſays, but Fiſty Six. 
He adds, that the Fabrick was of Brick; 


without! any Ornament of ArchiteQure; which 


Tarticular can ſcarcely be believed of an Am« 
phitheatre, eſpecially in a Country where 


the * 2 were of Stone, and or- 


8 namented 


as the Amphitheatres were always 
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8 too, He adds, that this Structure 


was join d to the Forum of the City, where- 


without 
the Walls. The other, he ſays, kh at Ge- 


rapetra, called at firſt G erapitna, as he learned 


from the Stones with Inſcriptions found there, 
and which confirms the Opinion of thoſe 


who have believed that Prolemy's Gerapetra, 
was the ſame with the Geraprina of Ftralo 


and Pliny. Our Author afficms, that the 


Amphitheatre. was dug between two little 


Hills or Rocks; and in order to compleat 


the Oval, on the Points they had made ſix 
Buttreſſes of ſolid y, Without Orna- 
ment, between which were the Stairs. What 
may 'be believed from all this, I Kno not, 
nor for what Purpoſe ſuch a Building was | 
deſigned; and yet ſo great a Deference | 
thall pay to the Judgment of this learned 
Man, as to grant, that it might not be im. 
poſſible, but a kind of Amphitheatre might 
have been erected even in a'Greek City, in 
order to gratify ſome. Roman Governour or 
another, tho' I own' it was contrary to 
Grecian Uſage. Nor indeed does it make 
againſt my general Aſſertion, nor the prope: 
and common Cuſtom of the Grecians. But 
Belli found. greater Remains of magnificent 
Buildings among the Ruins. of this City, 
than in any other Place; and. refers to an 


Ti . berween this and FR City now un 
| N Known, 
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known, and which was found on a Stone; 
but here is not the, Place to mention any 
thing more concerning this Particular. | 

I remember alſo, another Inſcription, .to 
which the celebrated Father Mont faucon | 
refers in the Diarium I. ralicum, and which 
he ſaw at Venice, where is read ENIEPA- 
FHYENH; he tranſlates. it in Sacra Pugnus, 
for which, he eſteems that the ſaid Monument | 
contains in it ſomething very curious, and, by | 
laying a ftreſs upon ſuch an interpretation 
for a Truth, he explains the whole falſely: 
It being evident, that in it there is not any 
mention made of a Pugng, either ſacred; or 
profane. The Word is read ENIEPATIPENY, 
by which is underſtood; that in the City of 

erapitna, and by the Senate there; ſuch i 
Decree was made. 
A much greater Number than could * 
well imagined, of ſuch Remarks, are to- be 
ſen. in my Arte Critica Lapidaria; which 
I ſcarcely remember at preſent, nor do 'T 
71705 what wil de its Fortune. 
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8 earch is made in the iter Eaftern 
| Parts, OG 


1 Nc E. 3 8 Clan had 
no 'Amphitheatre, no more had Aſia. 
Ks for AqueduQts, Temples, "Theatres, and 
other antique Buildings, ſeveral Veſtiges and 
Ruins are to be ſeen in thoſe Countries, but 
none of Amphitheatres. The Temple of 
Epbeſus and many other Buildings, are often 
mention d by Writers; and Ariſtides, in the 
Oration directed to the People there, makes 
mention of the Walls, the Theatre, and the 
Porticoes of that City, as things which they 
greatly valued. With regard to the Stadia 
and Circi in thoſe Parts, an Account is given 
of them in a great number of Places, but 
no where of Am phitheatres. 3 
Any City of * which might ever r haye 
had ſuch Buildings, would not have neglected 
to advance it as an Argument of Preference, 
eſpecially at the Time they were ſetting 
forth the Nature of their reſpective Prero- 
gatives, in the Conteſt they had one with 
another for erecting the * Temple to Tiberius; 
and the rather, ſince an Amphitheatre would 


* Orar. zi. | . gonad; lib. 4. 
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from other Cities, and there, would have been 
the Place of exhibiting their moſt ſumptuous 
public Shews, which they often perform'd in 
common, and about which they had frequent 


- Diſputes. At this, Ariſtides, in the ſame 
Oration, hints; and the Author who? lately 


wrote on this Subject, has not taken notice 


of this Particular: who ſays, that the Title 


of Neocore indicates, that that City had Am- 


phitheatres, wherein Games were exhibited 
in the name of the whole Province; and 
ſo we argue: of the Cities which aſpired te 


the Power of governing the others. Among 


the Buildings ruin d by the Earthquake in 
Nicomedia, + Libanius mentions the ſtately 


Theatre and Circus, which, he ſaid; were 
more. ſolid than the Walls of Babylon, 


Pliny the Younger, ſpeaks of its Aquedut?, 
and likewiſe of the Theatre of Nicea; but 
none of them mention any thing about an 
Amphitheatre: but as to what the Author ſays 


about one at Carthage, or in Alexandria, in 


Antioch or Conſtantinople, 1am inclined to 


believe, that there was no fixed Amphi- 5 


tee at neither of thoſe Places. Alipius 


St. Auguſtine's Friend | while he remain d at 
Carthage, where cruel Diverſions were not 
uſed, but thoſe which were vain and entire- 
ly ſuited to Pleaſure] was debauch d with. 
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the - cs t he had in the Circenſtan Games, 


and nt 1 ame alone raviſhed with the Gladi- 


LY 


e eee 
* Salvianus does not ani the: Cartha- 


| ginian Chriſtians for uſing any other Kinds 

of publick Shews, but only for their flock- 
ing to the Circus's, and being luxuriouſly 
Fond of the Theatres; yet in the Acts of 
St. Perperua, and her Companions, who | 
ere expoſed to the wild Beaſts, ſome be- 


lieve at Tuburbium, others in Carthage, the 
Name of Amphitheatre was given to the 


Circus. Towards the End of thoſe Acts we 
find, that the Martyrs were given up a 


Prey to the Beaſts upon a Stage, a thing 


not uſual in Amphitheatres, but in other en- 


.cloſed Places, ſince the Piazzas were not ſo 
conveniently expoſed to the entire View of 


all the Spectators. St. Ignatius was ſen⸗ 
tenced by Trajan to be devoured by Beaſts 
21 Antiodh: But at the ſame time we find 
in theſe Acts, that he was commanded to be 
carried to Rome. In thoſe Places they ſome- 
times were pleaſed with Gladiatory Sports, 


for which reaſon, Conſtuntine proclaimed a 


Law in Berytus, aboliſhing that Cuſtom; 


and Libanins f ſpeaks of ſuch Games in An. 


-xroch : yet becauſe of this we muſt not in- 


er that there were Amphitheatres there, 
eſpecially ſince they likewiſe. celebrated thoſe 
She in che Sradia, and within the Pali- 


tado's., Tis known what a great City The 
15s  ©X@{ * jäalonica 
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ſalonica was, and in the Acts of St. Deme. 
irius, wrote by. Anaſt aſius the Bibliot be- 

carian, and regiſtrated by 1, Mabillon,. in 
his Analects; we learn, that there the Em- 
peror Maximilian delighted in Gladiatory 
'Combats, but that they. wen: thewn in the 

Stadeum of that City. 
Nay, we read in the e Ads, now 
auch Games were performed within a Kind 
of Circle, namely, an rags of Boards. 
Tbis is fufficient to pake us aden e 


in che Ea. Vet that — was no ſach 
Structure at 2ntiooh, is clear from Libg- 
nius 3 who, i in relating the remarkable things 
of his own Country, in ſeveral Orations, he 
names the Theatre and Circus, but never an 


Amphitheatre; and in his Panegyrick, ſays, 
that beſides the Great Theatre, there were 


[ 


in the Middle of the City, Theatres of ano- 


ther Form, ſome for the Athletæ, others 
for the Wild-Beaſts: Where he confirms, 
that they exhibited the Games of the Beaſts 


out of the Theatres, and in different and 


leſſer Kinds of Buildings. The Truth of this 

appears the more evident, where, St. John 

Chryſaſtomus ſays, that the Antiochians 
hadLleft off all kinds of Shows: /Wherein o 
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therwiſe they had loſt themſelves, he expreſſes Ill 
it thus; The Circus is abandoned; aud the 
_ Orcheſtre ſhut up. So Ammianus Marcel. 
nus fays, this! Conſtantius Gallus living 
in that City, and delighting in bloody Games, 
notwithſtanding they had been often forbid, | 
_ Exhibited however ſix or ſeven of ſuch Shews, | 
and thoſe either of Gladiators or Boxers; ar m'd 1 
with a Ceſtus, and always in the Circus. At 
"Conſtantinople, a City which became. a ſe- Ml 
cond Rome, tis highly probable that the Uſe of M | 
the Amphitheatre would never have been left Mt - 
off, had they ever had any. The Founder Ml 
of this laſt mention d City, tis true, built 2 
famous Hippodromus or Circus; this Euſe- 
bius, Sozomen, Zonaras, and many. othen 
mention: Nor would they have been ſilent 
about the Amphitheatre, if in like manner 
uch a Building had been erected by him. 
in a Law of the Theodiſtan Code, and in that WF 
little Book of the Diviſions or Diſtricts of 
Conſtantinople, publiſn d by Pancirollus, men. 
tion is made of an . fituated no f 
very far from the Portus Julianus: But 
tis certain, by that we muſt underſtand ſome 
Circuit or encloſed Place, called: ſo by the 
Tatins, becauſe of the Likeneſs it had to 
an Amphitheatre, and which they made uſe 
of for DOVE. * the wag, ſince a . par 


? L.14. 6. J. Ludicus cruentus in Circo ex vel 5 ali 
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of the Circus was preſerv d, even to the laſt 
Times of the Grecian Empire, tho no Re- 
mains whatſoever of an Amphitheatre have 


ever been found there; nor is there any 


Grecian Monument that mentions it, nor one 


Word about it in all the Byzantine Hiſtorians, 
nor in the anonymous Writer who flouriſh'd in 
the Time of Conſtantinus Dux, as may be 


P. Banduri, who has wrote ſeveral Books 


on the Antiquities of Conſtantinople, and given 


us a minute Account of the Buildings there. 
Yet we muſt not forget, that in the Chronica 
of Marcellinus mention is made, that in the 
firſt Conſulate of Juſtinian, chere Was fa 
mous; Shew exhibited of Wild-Beafts in the 
Amphitheatre ; but he made uſe of that Word 
in the ſame manner as the others had done, 


nor do I know what credit ought to be given 


to the Fact itſelf, becauſe Procopius, in his 
vecret H. i/tory, ſpeaks of the Prohibition of 
the ancient publick Games made by Juſti- 


nian, and regrets, that ** the Theatres, the 


Circi and the H. unting-Places lay for a long 
| time waſte and diſuſed ; and ſuppoſes the 


foreſaid Prohibition to be the Effect of that 


a Emperor's s Avarice. 


What we are now come x6; is to ae A 
particular Enquiry into this Affair at Alex- 


andria, as having been above all other Cities 


the moſt addicted to 1 uch qi 1 ; of Diverſions 


{* Cap. 26. xurnyecia · 


ſen in the Treatiſe of the oriental Empire of 
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and Shews ; in this we ſhall examine what the 
moſt famous Writers have mentioned on that 
head. In the printed Books of Pliny, when 
he treats about the hen Papyrus, made 


uʒſe of for Writing, we read, that one kind 


of it was called Amphicheattical, has the 
Place where it ** was made. 
|. | Guilandinus, who wrote a Treatiſe abou 
'Þ Paper, finding in the Context, that the Am. 
Phitheatre could not ſtand; well there, was 
of Opinion, that inftead of Amphitheatrice 
it ought to be read Atribitica, from the chief 
City of a Province in Egypt. He ſhews Pliny, 
for the ſame reaſon, Hangs two kinds of 


the Paper of that country, by the Word Vai. 


tica; and according to another Amendment 
of the ſame Guilandinus, Tanitica, and not 
Tæniotica, as it is printed. Foſeph: Aar 
laughed at that fine Emendation, deridi 

Guilandinus, becauſe he would not allow of 
an Amphitheatre to have been at Alexan- 
Aria, a City, he ſaid, ſo full of Pleaſures. 
Vaſſius followed Scaliger in this, and Harduin 
them both, as 1 5 already taken notice in 
my ſecond Book of the Hiſtoria Diplomatica. 
But firſt tis tobe obſerv d, that Pliny makes 
no mention of Alexandria in that place, nor 
gives the leaſt Hint about it, ſo without any 
Aen. ee into Wenne of e _ 
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made, named . Was nothing 


but Alexandria; and that Guilandinus, by 
his Emendation, has done little "leſs than 
deny'd that there were ever any Amphi- 
theatres in Alexandria, which. 12 5 ws ne- 
yer thought of. But notwithſtanding all this, 


the Reader may reſt ſatisfy d, * what 


ridiculous nor extravagant, as thoſe Authors 
[by the common Prejudice they have that 


Beſides, when Pliny. wrote; there . were no 


Examples to be found of Structures like that 
of Titus. Nor is it therefore credible, that 


appears from Philo, * where he ſays, that the 


| Prfett Flaccus cauſed the eus to be tor- 
mented in the Theatre, before the Muſick 
and the Scenic Games began; which, had 


there been any, would more probably have 
been in the Amphitheatre, amidſt the cruel 
Shews there. But that there were none at 
that time, nor aſterwards, we are very cer- 
tain, from what Amimianus Marcellinus. re- 
lites, who, in his elaborate Encomium on 


* Phil. in Flacc. 


1 
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Men, That the City where the Paper . 


Guilandinus has ſaid is a Truck, and neither 


Amphitheatres were in 3 City] believ d. vg 


2 durable Amphitheatre was ſubſiſting in any 
other Place. That none was anterior to it, 


that City, mentions the Tower and the Ram- 
part in the Sea, and the Temples there, a- 
wong which was that of Serapis, but no 
Amphitheatre. Ne that there was no ſuch : 


Build 


ow” 


0 


: 92 07 Audit In 8. 
Building in Alerandria, nor the Cuſtom of 
ſuch She ws for which Amphitheatres wer, 
intended, is undoubtedly made apparent by 
an .Oration of Dion Chryſo oftomus, by 


which he endeavoured to alienate the Alix, 


_ andrians from the exceſſive Paſſion they ha 
for Shews. There he continually ers 


them for the vain Pleaſure they took if 
Theatres, and in the Stadium; and for thei 


Delight in Horſes, Charioteers, Singers, Fid- 
lers, Dancers and Wreſtlers. But of Am- 


phitheatres, wild Beaſts, and Gladiators, he i 


makes not the leaſt mention. 
I remember a Stone ¶ referred to by 4 
pan in his Collections, and from him by 


 Grater ] which would incline one to think if 
that there was a School for Gladiators h 


Alexandria; the Inſcription is this: Pre 


curator Ludi Familie Gladiatgrum Ceſar 


Alerandriæ ad « Aigyprum. 
But with 'regard to Inſcriptions, 1 own, 
that tho' they are the moſt preeibus and 
pure Fountain of any, when ſafely made uk 
of; yet it muſt be with great Caution, 
. until a general Examination be eftabliſhed 
for diſtinguiſhing the falſe from the genuine 
And indeed, ſome time or other, with Di- 
vine Permiſſion, we intend- to ſhew evident! 
that the foreſaid Stone is falſe, either in the 
whole, or. in that part. Marc Anthony, ti 
true, carried Gladiators into thoſe Countries 
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Of AmyniTHEATRES: 
by way of Soldiers; in like manner, Oi 


armed 2000 againſt Vitellius: All which 
I ſhall confirm, by ſubjoining here, that 


1 935 


che ſoremention d Orator, in order to con- 


vince the Alexandrians, how ridiculous they 
made themſelves, and in what manner | 


| were undone, by running after Shews, and 


Ide like; 


tecites 36 Verſes, made by 1 know 
not what Poet, in deriſion of them. Which 
poem is moſt remarkable, as being a Piece 
of Grecian Satire, and among the Monu- 
ments of that Nation, ſingular in its kind.: 


Ja Particular which never as yet has been 


adverted to. I ſhall give the Tranſlation 
as near to the Original as is poſſible, having 
only mended it à little here and there, in 


order to cover ſome ſmall Imperfections in 
| the Original; the Author of which has un- 


dertaken, for the moſt part, to throw it 
into Verſe, or to imitate the Homeric Strain. 


In N Proſe it is to e 220- 


The benden; een boek to the 
Ground, then erected themſolues on highs 
the S, peckators Lure not 71 "but left i ir | 
yellow with: Fear, and : 
anxious for the © Pats o N JV. 7 they en 
couraged each other: Then lifting up Wen 
Hands to all the Gods, they hy making 
4 Clamour like that of Rooks" and Cranes. 
But after they had drank powerfut Wine 


the 


1 
/ 


' Furious. | Then might: you fay that Fd 


„ Fe On i 


33 and lis 4 Cloud of Daus, » 
| rauher Karlings 2 from dug lo þ 
gencei ing Ving he C ourſer.s: cum 
them (which) thing ta: Fools: brings go Dee 
fell over one anot han, with 4 
| Naiſe; but: li ag the Wind; curnias Che 
through the: Air, and Fire roars: tarough 


ebe dcp Walleys, ſa: they, like: Flames; greu 


and Moon were: in danger; for Men are lit 
the LLeawes a Traes,: thaſe: nimble; Min 
who are endmaunediivith; Songs and Chariots, 
the: loud naſe off bath which reaclud up; to 
Hiauen. One there was, who: ſeting hi 
Neighbaur drunk, ſuid Dogs R yes and. Hindi 
Heart una de gon fear ? aud ul do jou 
lol an ne Field, behind: the Chantat! 
Cams nouſe your ſelf; mali one effort that 
ue man ſee gon Lung Hat on Wwe Grown 
But: thus did: reply, Friend 
pray ſit. tith and be quiet, tale my: Ad Yee, 
ſince you are a ney 6 Miniſter, and 
baue lazy Horſes. In truth, ſiu ſpott 
 white-faoted; Horſe,. ane the, Toke . and 
4 don , nau ſee that. I am Arge and fait 
1 ho. erfud Deſting hang over 
| e great Goddeſs Juno. had 
furniſued every, ane of you; here with Hoafs 
Ia that one-fitting on aua ide, tlie other. m 
the other, might not grate ann more. Thi 
did be ſpeul, but thaſe..of Jupiter, the Sn 
* 2 and prayed. * 
* 


the ame kind ek Verfification,; and that the 
 Greciats,- being: for; the 


truth is, 
the Satires of the Latins. 


f 
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Laus aud not made b — arg yet by: 
theſe Verſes it — — of that A. 
ſertien may be called in queſtion, and the 
rather, ſince it appears not to have been an 
unuſual Compoſition 3 for being produced 
by the; Orator, he e * T bus: has ane of | 
thoſe aul mouth. Poets nate: which 
makes it evident, that: fuck kind oß 
was in uſe; andi by calling them foul-mouthid, 
denotes: the Charmcter of the Satiriſta. We 
may add, that thei Sylli of Timon, as. Cu 
eee has well — in his Treatiſe 
ol Satirie Poetry, appears to have been; no-: 


thing elfe! Elis Knot may, E chink, be 


well loaſed, by obferving, that: the aforeſaid 
Vetſes is a Chin ef. 2 Parody, 


and 
like thoſe of Timon, as Laertius fully news:; 
and which do evince, that he likewiſe: had 


part entirely 
— where, in 
they affected à kind of 


wedded to the Homieric 


Medley, or Centa;; in thay way Have been 
therefore little regarded; and indeed the 
they ſeem by no micans/equal, 0 


BE 
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But to return to the Subject 1 in, hand: From 


this Satire likewiſe appears, that the Games 
at Alexandria conſiſted in "ROY _ | 


5 wurer mini. 
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riots, and not in Amphitheatrical Er 
ments. 1 who: e Nundri 
relating, : that Beginning 2 
Reign, every C ity. eaſted, and were em- 
ployed about Games, calls them 7 heatrical 
and 3 but not Amphitheatrical. In 
. fine, all the Paſſages we meet with in the 
Greek. Fathers, where they reprove the 
Oriental People on account of their Shews, 
ſpeak nothing but either of Theatre or -Cir- 
cus, or thoſe Buildings into which Beaſts were 
brought, which they called Hunting 
Places; but never mention Amphitheatre 
as may be particularly remarked in 
Paſſages in Chryſoſtom, and in the 27h Ho- 
mily of Nazianzenus,. andthe firſt Catechiſm 
or St. Cyril: likewiſe in the * Canons of 
the Synod called Quiniſeſtus, che Hunting: | 
— were prohibited. Suidas, about the 
word Amphitheatre, cites none but Agazaas, 
who mentions: one in Italy. And in the 
Word Cynegium, he ſpoke of the Hunting - 
place at Conſtantinople; nor does he fo much 
as hint that it was an Amphitheatre.” 80 
alſo in the Laws, they uſed to divide the 
Sbews into Theatrical and Circenſian and 
when they happened to mention that oſ 
the wild Beaſts, they did not term them Am- 
phitheatrical, but Theatrical Games, and 
Circenſiun Conteſts, and Courſimg of wild 
Beaſts, or rather the deplorable She ws of 


Ta Kunye7be- 10 Can. 52, 7 C. . 
Ful. de i, lib. 10. 


Srateas aeg. 
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1 Beſts: like what wide mentioned in 
chat of T. 
of the Pr, 


thoſe of Leb; by 


zum of the Eaft : And Ikewiſe 
which alt manner of Shews 


on Sutiday wee prohibited. ' Euſebzus, WO 


un his Eectfaſtical Hiſtory  metitiotis' 10 


thatly Mattytdoths, patticularly thoſe by the 
wid Beaſts. ; and by y way . Shew, Which 
happened in the na eat Towns of the. 


Eaſtern proyinices; in the Greek Oris mal. of 
Auhof, wWe haye 10 mention of- atty 
Atiphitheatre; cho he ſpeaks' of thei fwite, 


in andther” Plate, where he treats” of the 
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vinces of which were much more in- 


Aid an that Dake kindof Bewag thirty 


for whoſe uſe: Amphitfit atres were originally 
deſigr d. 


vw "It appear on e t that _—_— 
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ther infinite number of / 
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had Amphitheatres; and all cheſe are eithet 
in Gaul or Spain. The Acts of St. F. Uk = 
ruoſo and bis Companions, 8 make particu- 


lar mention of, an Amphitheatre. in arre- 


gona... Some likewiſe, imagine, that Re- 
mains of ſach Structures have been near 
Seville, and that; now others are to be ſeen 
in Italica, which. L ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine. We haye already found by an 
Epiſtle, of Pollig, that there were Shews, of 
Gladiators and Wild-Beaſts, i in Seville.; but 
the Age anterior to ae s Adminiſtration 
ſufficie 9012 .Evinces . that, th e. did. not then 
Te ; uſe. of them in the Amphicheatres 
That the ae ee the Remains of . 5 4 — 
; theatre at imes in France, has Rl ways been 
believ d; nay, Lips and. Bullinger ſpeak 


alſo, tho but ambiguouſly, of another at 
Poitou. But a more accurate Obſervation 
thereof is, 1 think, till neceſfary. 

There are others, not. a few, aſſerted.to 
be remaining Ben ere "and"this on accu 
of the Runs extant z büt with What Certainty, 
I leave to thoſe who, with a skilful Eye, 
may have examined. them upon the. ſpat: 
ſince People conclude chat Amphitheatie 
have been in ſeveral places, for: no other 
reaſon but the oval Form, -which they think 
1 ſee in their Ruins. We: have formerly 
hinted, that in the Epiſtle: directed to the 
Cities of Lyons and Jienne, and :preferved 
b wp E GR in His Ada Hiſtory, 
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| Of Anriitatatkes 


mention is made of an Amphitheatre at 
the firſt of theſe Cities: Beſides, the Writers 
and Monuments of latter times, I mean po- 
ſterior to the year One thouſand one hun- 
dred, cited by Du Cange in his Gloſſary, | 8 
name the Arenæ in Marſeilles, Bourges, 
Perigord, in Rheims, and in Paris: But bk 


in me. latter Ages, they neither knew What 


an Amphitheatre was, nor did they uſe ſuch 
wies in their true and ancient Signification. Ip 
In Treves, a City made a Colony by Au. 
guſtus, and called by Pomponius Mela, the 
moſt Opulent, where ſeyeral Emperor re- 
ſided, we have 4 ſtrong reaſon to believe, 
that they had an Amphitheatre there, fince 
Aimonius mentions the Arenæ at that place, £ 
! faying, that on certain Occafioris they made 
a Defence, by placing a Gariſon in the Arenz © 


there. Nevertheleſs; I find in Salvianus;” 
| that thoſe People deſired no other Gaines,” 
bat what were Theatrical and Circenſiar 


And I perceive * Eumenius celebrates the 
Circus of that City, which he calls a Rival /- 
to that of Rome; as he does likewiſe the 
Bafilice' & F. um, Structures which were,” 
ſays he, reared up to the Stars; but in all 
this mentions not any thing about an Arm- 
phitheatre. In like manner Conſtans, while” 


he Wegener in — Gs i nps, f 


L. e 
6. Theatra ariel, crcumpeſulatir 
Fa Clans. 2 8 + A332 
B23 Shews 


„ 1 — there; but they were, all Theatrical 
and Ciroenſian, as 155 A 7 — ele 


plainly evinces, Th 's 0 


ſpeaking of them at preſent. 9 
Remains of Amphitheatres given out to be 
in, A 22 at the Gaærriglianuo, Pogsauolo, 


Of bes 17 uE AR 


even to, th the; time 


makes an e . bg and. EN 


1 0. * greatly for its Edifices, . Pee 


them one by. One, namely, the. Theatre, 


Fo rar the Gutes, Forticas, Capirate, Mime 


ur Baths, ds ches,Granarjes, kl 


d th ink. then, that amidſt ſo many he 
ſhonld, forget Amphitheatres,? Nut let us. 
P᷑roceed to Ttalut The Awphitheatres; of, 

Stone were 0k lay ther as ĩs commonly 


| beliey'd ei) CNS : ixes us to underſtand, 
that, the Te ercules in thoſe Cities. 
which, had, neither, Gymmaſinm nor, Amphi 
theatres, Were DU the Circus J ſo that 


We. find. the- Gre 44. were everywhere, but 
nee not Eee dere Wood, 


ime : And if we, look. fas an 


undeniable Proof of this from Bins, I amygf. 
Opinion, that we ſhall not probably. find. a. 
| certain; Evidencę of any fix d Amphitheatte 


out of, Verona, except that of. Capua. As 
to; thoſe, of Set and Hola, we.ſhall-defer 
ae; other 


Orticoli, Spello, and many other places, 
are, for the moſt part, cither Pieces of: 2 an. 


54 Nr * 
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from Pracchius, eee 


r i WERE 
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of A 4M I + R bobs COD Hips . A 
edt Brick Walls, or the Rertaihs of Bile © | 
Enclofed- Places; Whettee 'tis viſidtiary or u- 
certain to alert, that ſuch Were the Rains ef 
1 1 | , ſince toe 
E thin ite in dhe Mie of mall Rooks, Whidh 
Was: an Artifice in makin - Theatres 4 1 
A Bene, 
tory in ec 795 7 and cine : 
in of Plain; not an Am phithe re, "Which £7 
fequired the steps or Seats to be made * 
edlarly all aroufd it. The ancient Cn. 
3 eakirp of the Area 
nu in which that ye ung Man the Sy = 
1 80. {lain Aterwand 5 oy N ero, "who . 
M's A Biftiarins, bravely Kill'd the Ah (frican : 
Wid-Beafts] Jas, it wasa « Laſor u of the 
E amely, a private ad eciiliar - 
E e ee for the like Uſes, as 
Wall be flic its pro we 2, 3 
 Anlbrogid Lene, 975 b ar about the - 
desire of the fixreetith Age, imagined | he 
| faw the Remains of two Amp Mich Stives' 2 91 ; 
Nou; which indeed would, 5 true, Have 
been no fitialt Wonder: biit he adds, mo 
within them they recited Fables. Na ay, 
| ”Falitts Scaliger was liberal choligh to give 
| tio leſs than two Amphittieatres to Yerons 
allo : But T mall not wake further Enquir7. 
aboht what is aſſerted. in Traly, han being 
100 "tedious a Task. However 1 m fa, | 


6 Ad Sat. 4. in luſorio Caſaris, c. 3 
a Fr. cap. 7. 8 
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that if a narrow View be taken of our own 
| 1-8 7enice, the. Territory of which has at all 
_ +4imes been not a Mae diſtinguiſh d, rich, 
"and well, peopled ;_ in the Extremity thereof 
| Was the great City of Aquileia, and yet for 
all this, we do not find the leaſt remem- 
Yrance of an Amphitheatre there; nor could 
F by diligent - N A the aſt Ap- 
Pearance of any. 34 yr; 
N Jornandes, Who. flouriſh d abo EE a a hun. 
See Fare . aſe the Joon 0 


e 


certain in this he e 4 Fg a 
Pile as our Arena could not be annihilated 
in lo ſhort a time. One may reply to this, 
that the Grandeur of as Was chiefly 
in the latter Ages, and yet ſuch Edifices the 
Work of former Times But what ſhall we 
lay to Padua, which flouriſhed ſo very much 
in the higher Ages, that few Cities ag of 
compar'd to it for Grandeur, as may 
thered from Stralo? And yet 1 
doubt, if it had any fix d Amp 11255 
ſince no Remains of lock a Hin. have 
ever been diſcovered there, and & cardeo 
mientions not one word concerning it. Ti 
1 Pignorius has treated largely about an 
Amphitheatre at Padua, and gi iven the Plan 
and four Draughts in Perſpective thereof: 
But that which Ack to | him. to 150 an 
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_ Amphitheatre, was only an oval 
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placed before a fine Palace, near the Church | 


of the! Auguſtine: Fryars, with the Remains 


Nall round it; which; becauſe of the 
great number of Gates, and its Figure, Was 
eall d Arena: the Building appearing to have 
been erected only four or five Ages ago; 
nor had it ever any Portico join dito it, nor 
Stairs or Steps. We may obſerve in the Acts 
of the Saints Fermo and Ruſtico, publiſh d 
lately by me, by way of 7 to my 


Hiſtory of Z Diploma v, that thoſe two Chri- 


ftian Nm were, by Maximine's Order, 

Anolinus, who, as he was in- 
veſted with the Authority of ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate, and at that time on his Departure 
from Milan, to both the Venicer, had ex- 


preſs Injun&tions given him, that they ſhould 
either renounce 


their Religion or loſe their 
Lires: Anolinus therefore, in order to ex-. 


poſe the Saints by way of publick Shew, 


thereby to be more able to gratify the 
People, immediately commanded them to be 
lent to Verona, where, in the Amphitheatre 
they were tore to pieces. From this it plainly | 
22 that no ſuch Building was then at 

ergamo or Breſcia, through which Cities 
the 8 Saints were td paſs; nor indeed in Aqui- 
leia, one of the largeſt and moſt fr . — 


Cities of any in that Province. For had Am- 
phitheatres, I ſay, been in any of theſe three 


nN Anolinus would ſurely have order d 
0 . * theſe 


# 
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theſe Saints te have dern ermcuted in one 
of them. 

But not. to ſpeak ay more af our Bros 
vince, I am of een, that tis pretty dif- 
ficult to determine, if any Amphitheatre had 
been even at Milan, notwithſtanding it Was 
2 City very Iluſtrious, both for its Bulk and 
many high Titles. On one hand, we find 
in the ancient Life of St. Ambro P, an Am- 
phitheatre mention d to have there; 
but an the other, Auſonius does not ſay — 


thing of it in his Elagium on that City. 


And yet that Panegyric is diſtinguiſh d from 
any of the others, becauſe of the particular 
mention it makes af the Buildings there, 
ſtiling Mila the Rival of Nome, where its 
F Chen and Theatre are ſpoke of beſore any 
other thing: there he names the Temples 
Mint, Palaces, Tribune c ar Pantheons on 
with Statues, and the : ſtrong Walls of thai 
City. Can any one then imagine, that if 
ſuch a Building as an Amphitheatre had 
ever been there, he would Have forgot it? 
Tho” tis not unreaſonable to ſuſpect, that 
the Name Auphit heare, mention d in the 
ſame Life, was given to the Circus there alſo; 
and this Socrates, Hagamem and others ſpeak 
of; juſt as ** Caſfaderus does of the Chas 


rioteers of Milan. Moreover in the afore« 


mention d Acts we find, that While Aari- 
mine Rood in the Suggeſtur, he cauſed mm 
Ez. c. 26. 4. x. Fa Far. 3. c. 29. 
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forclaid (Martyrs to be tormented! in that 
City. Such Phniſhanoncs' were commonly 
inflicted on "Criminals within the 'Amphi- 
theatre; tho. in thoſe Acts it is expreſs'd, 

that they were martyr d i in the Circus. There 
ae two Copies of Verſes exactly like one 
another, compos d in the time of Pepin, and 1 
probably by che e ſame Author]. no publiſh'd - "y 
in the Treatiſe: relating to the Da Af- 
fairs 3. in one, the City of Verona is deſcrib'd, 
and not a little extolld; in the other, Milan. 
Az to the -firſt of theſe, mention is made in 

2 particular and diſtind 1 manner of its Am- 
| phitheatre; but Ws nothing about that of 
Milan? Pietro Ea in his Learned 
Treatiſe upon the 22 6 mmaſtum, 
reproaches ſome oj r their Ignorance in 
believing that an Amphitheatre had bern r 
Naples; notwithſtanding that City, in an- i 10 
cient times; was alfo very famous. | 

I have fill one Remark to make on this 
| head, and it is this, that the very Stores 
with Inſeriptions have ſuſſered even in an- 
cient times, for the reaſons already given. 
Among the few that have eſcapd that Ruin, 
there are four remaining which refer to the 
Amphitheatre but this ſhall be ſhewn in its 
proper place. Capua has been no lefs urifor- | 
tunate in preſerving its Inſcriptions; for, as 

it appears by the Treatiſe lately publiſh” don 
the Antiquities of that Place, there are but 
three * which mention its 2 5 


1 


* 
1 * 


, 
— — __ — _ Ss 4 * * 
2 . wake , ha ht 
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there are ſo fe Stones wit 
mention thoſe Build ings? Iis true, Ihave 
obſery d two printed Inſcriptions,,which ſpeak 


. 
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I would gladly know then, how it / happ 


that if ſuch roam had been in every 
City, in the many Towns now: ſubſiſting 


of an Amphitheatre, in Liuto Feronia,, and in 


| Velletri : 4 other two, hinted to have been in 


Preneſte and Aliff: Among other Writers 
Lampridius mentions ons in Lauuvinm ; 
Aiphiline allo gives a hint of encar:Poz- 


zuolo : but whether theſe were entirely of 


Stone, or partly of Wood; we haye no Au- 


thor poſitively determines.” A fix d Amphi- 
theatre js ſeen at Catanea in Sicily, and we 
in u Caſſiodorus, that the Citizens there 


did both ask and ohtain Leave from Theo- 
doric, to make ſos of. the stones of its Ruins 


for repairing their Walls. Agathias men- 


8 a > 


made uſe of by Butilanus; as a place of. Am- 
buſcade for his Soldiers. 1 Procapius peaks 


tions likewiſe one at Parma, which was 


of another. at Spoleta; where a Cortaine?, Be. 
liſarius had placed a Garriſon; but whether. 


all theſe places had the Steps and the othet 
Parts of Stone, there is none who can. de. 


termine. But, in fine, be it as it will, with 


regard to this or that particular City; in that 
I hal not. be poſitive, nor raiſe Diſputes 


about 1 3 tho it is molt; Certain ber fel 


11 pur. lib. 3. c. 49. b 14 4. bel Cotb. 
13 Goth. . a. % inden 10 w 2151 < 


evident 


Inſcriptions, that 


* be} > . Apa vn __» 


* * k x by 
* ö Is N * * 
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C Frm whence the Error open, in 


which had introduced that Opinion. 


Of r 7 
31 from what is already ſaid, that in 


the Provinces, and in Italy ell, Amphi- 
theatres of Stone were neither in every City, 
| nor in 9.0 great number a as is s commonly | be. 


3 
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| T | 7 wir 1 E ph ers [5 common that Am- 


3 phitheatres were in every City of the a 
Roman Empire, that Velſerus had no other 


ground for his Aſſertion that one had been at 
Augsburg, nor Mabillon better | * Authority 


that an Amphitheatre had been at Paris 
and Tolouſe. But believe it will. not be of 
ſmall. Uſe to the Publick, if we trace: this 
Error from i its firſt Source, and the Motiyes 
We may in the firſt place account for: this 
by conſidering, that People had neyer ima- 
gin d that Amphitheatres were made of Wood 
as well as Stone. Tis uſual with Peo ople, | 
when, they alert that fixed Arenæ had et 
in every City, to call to mind immediately 
the great number of them built by Herod 
in Judea, ſpoke of by many Authors. Jo- 
e aur . *. Diplom. 55 11. 110. 143. | 
155 : epi US 
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a ee one at Feruſalm, the 
ä Nee Ce ſur But why — — eh 
Rider, that — Kg, m order to fatter the 
Nomums, by introducing their Cuſtotmns, gave 
into this Singularity in the time of Augistur: 
that is, long, before there were any Examples 
of Amphitheatres made of Stone: I mean, 
before that of Titus had been ſeen; which 
is ſufficient to convince, that without" doubt 
Herod's Amphitheatres were of Wood, and 
therefore twas eaſy for him to build two of 
that Material. But neither in Authors, nor 
in Monuments of Antiquity i is ny more men- 
tion made of them. We tay ſay the fame 
of that other, which 74 us kelates to 
5 have deen dullt at Ber Tus, b King A971. 

pa, in the Reign of Claudlus. But th 
Hiſtorian does not aſterwards ſo muel 45 
Hint, that there were Amphicheatres eitel 
in Cefartl or Berytus, at the Linie when 
Titus celebrated the Birth-days' of his Fither 
and Brother, wherein that Emperor exhi- 
bited ſeveral Kinds of Shews; in one of 


which, between thoſe devoured by the Beafts, 


and' others Which petiſhed in the "Flame, 
and by LOR, Meſe died, lie 7955 2500 

ive 7ews or does it Ren iy, that he 
ſpeaks of | thoſe Ediflces as Seat " Works 
fince even an Amphitlieatie b Wood | Was 


no ſmall Building. That one of Wood e- 
re&ed by- Mrs, is mentioned by Tatits 
as a pe Structure; but the otfier at 

| F. dens, 


TTC ̃—0•Uü é:ßP. .... 77... «˙]717: .. 8 5 


Haena, of; Wood: alfo;. was 
| taining) fiſty / Thoufand Rade 


e 


From: tho 
whole: we may rematk;; that Zo 
a violent Inclination to magnify): Things 
of his own Nation. It ſeems, Hxample was 
one of the chief Reaſons why the LE 5 
tioned: King Agrippa had 700 Couple o 
Malefactors ey fr Gilling: But as to 
the frequent uſe of Amphithcatres of Wood, 
tis obſerved in Tacitus, that Cecumat andi 


Valens, being deſitous to exhibit Gladiator 
| Games in Cræmana and:Bojags: 


a, iii order to 
gatify: Hitellius, ondered the Soldiers of 
the 13 % Legion to build Amphitheatre: 

there But can we imagine Structures erocted 
in: one ſingle Seaſon of the Vear, could be 
of any other Materials but Wood, and exe 


cuted by Military Hands? We leam from 
Aiphiline; that in Caracallizs E ions 
he was deſirous to have Am tres and 


| C:rci: in all thoſe; Places: where: he winter d. 


How can we then think that ſack occaſional 
Works, built ſometimes- in one Place, ſomes | 
times in another, were of Stone? The Le- 
gions had their Baildcrsamong them, / 
as Inſcriptions inform us, but n for- 
Wood Work: "Stiitbel hoy had alſo, but 
10 Maſons; ſince thei. Employment of the 
latter was of no uſe in military Machinery 
The Municipal Arene mentioned by _ 
venal, in which: thoſe People, who: 41 ter- 
Wan Eee had 8 1 theſe 


Structures, 


2 „ 
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Structures, 1 ſay, oughit not to be underſtood 
Theatres, as is falſly believed by ſome mo- 
dern Commentators, and contrary to the ex- 
preſs Declaration of the ancient Scholiaſt him- 
ſelf,” nor indeed ought it to be underſtood | 


of Amphitheatres 2 Marble. 2d, 


That Gladiatory Games ought. not to be 


reckoned as proceeding from the uſe of any 
kind of Amphitheatres, we have already 


ſhewn, tho' it might well have happened, 


that ſome of the ordinary Cities, might on cer- 
tain Occaſions have made uſe of them and 


Huntings too: For thoſe Shews were as 


much practiſed in the Circi as in the Am- 
phitheatres. Nay, we find the Em 

Probus ordered the Hunting which he gave 
to be ſhewn in the Circus, called by Vo- 
piſcus, a moſt ample Building. They like- 
vuviſe exhibited them in the et which 


place was allotted to the Athletæ for Wreſt- 
ling and Boxing, being caſily prepared, and 


much uſed in the Eaſt; ſo that every City 
of Note had its particular Stadium. They 


exhibited them likewiſe within: Paliſadoes of 
Wood, of which Material the Steps were alſo 


made,” as we find mentioned in the Acts of 


St. Demetrius. Another Motive for indu- | 


cing People to believe'that, at leaſt; -in great 


Cities they had Amphitheatres, was from 


ſeeing the like kinds of Buildings in the 


leſſer Towns. * Lipſius ſaid he knew for 


; * Exe. R. 6. 4 * ö 


certain, | 
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certain, that the moſt noble Towns in Gaul 
jeaſon, but becauſe there was one at Nimes: 
Nay, he adds, that he was perſuaded other 
Cities had Amphitheatres ſtill more magnifi- 
cent than the Town juſt now mentioned, in 
proportion. as they were larger than it. But 
in this I think there are more than one Ab- 
ſurdity i fince, in the firſt place, the erect- 
ing a fixed Aniphitheatre did not depend 
ſolely, on the Richneſs and Largeneſs of a 
City, but on having Quarries of Marble and 
Stone of their own, near at hand; which, 
I think, contributed not a little to the ha- 
ving / ſuc Fabricks erected; as, no doubt, 
did likewife the exalted and noble Genius of 
the Inhabitants, where the Knowledge of 
Architecture, and a great Paſſion ſor Shews 
prevailed. But in the Sequel, when we treat 
thereon, We ſhall plainly ſhew what we un- 
derſtand by the greater and leſſer Cities; 
ſince we muſt not have any regard- to the 
preſent Times, or latter Centuries, but to tlie 
higher Ages of the Roman Empire, for in 
them alone the erecting of Amphitheatres was 
undertaken. In more modern Hiſtories it 
noy the greateſt and moſt famous, have been 
chiefly, augmented in the third Century; 1 
mean, after the new Syſtem of Religion was 
introduced in Conftantine's time: fo that tis 
no wonder if Amphitheatres then were not 
i uſe. | = | What 


C 
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Wbat ſeems likewiſe: to have 6ccaſionsd 
the foreſaid erroneous Belief, may be'dedy- 
ced from the Ambiguit y of the Names of 
thoſe Structures. Salmaſiur, Pagi, Bali. 
io and others have underſtood the Word 
Luſorium to be the ſame with that of Am. 
phitheatre: Lipſius took it for Ludus, or: 
School for Gladiators. But Lampridius (who 
if I miſtake not, was the firſt that made ul 


of that Word) fays, that '4 Heliogabalis 


made a Triclinium or Dining- Room on the 
Top of the Luſorium, and that while he 
dined he cauſed the Huntings of Wild-Beaſt 
and the Combats of Criminals to be-perform'd 
there for his own Entertainment. - All which 
ſhews, that the Building was rather a kind 
of Court- Vard, or inclofed Place appropriated 
for the Cames in the Palace. Nor do I think 
s Lipfiuss Amendment right, when in er 
plaining the word Noxivs, he maks it Gla 

diators. And, indeed; what: I have aſſerted 
from the 5 Book of the Deaths of the Perſ. 
cutors; is confirmed thereby; whete it is ſaid, 
that Maximilian had a Las Aid a 
great number of very fierce Beaſts, which, 

when he had a mind, "be caſed to be brought 
into it, and where he ſet them on to deyout 

People; his Cuſtom having been, never to 

ſup without Bloodſhed. Sometimes alſo the 


4 Stravit ſibi Actin in 8 Luſorio, & du prandert 
Noxios & Venationes ſibi exhibuit. 
Sat. Ser. I. 1. c. 144. Cap. 21. W 
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words Arena and Caves have made 
miſtake, becauſe they don't always allude to 


| Arena, for having commonly Sand ſtrewyd 
on the Ground within it, to hinder the Feet 


that their Blood might be thereby abſorbed. 


| lame Name was given to it alſo, and 


That the Forum was alſo covered with Sand, 
whenever the Gladiators were to fight, we 


deny d that the Name Arena was ever given 
to the Circus: But when Pliny 
| the Arena of Pompey he Great, he 

did not mean that of the Amphi 
which then were not in uſe. So that where 
| he: ſpeaks of Cæſurs having ſurrounded the 
Arena with à Ditel, by the word Caves 


however fays, that in the Cauea, both fing- 
ing and playing on Inſtruments were per- 


Applauſe of a Drama made by Pacuuius. 
g 2 ulla, he ws the double cer ot 


7 45. Ge 5 1 8. . . 
8 De Leg. de Amic. 
2 De 5 cap. ult. _ Urraque Caves non Canla. 


the Amphitheatre; "4 old it was calld 


of the Combatants from ſliding, and likewife 
But as the like was done in the Circus, the 


* 


every 
other Place appointed for publick Games. 


learn from a Verſe: of Propertius. Lehle 
ſpoke of | 


tres, 


the Theatre was alſo underſtood,” on account 
of the ſimilitude of the Auditorium, like a 
Concavity in all thoſe Edifices. * Czcero 


form'd, the whole having echoed with the 


1 b the 
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the word Cavea, expreſſing it thus: That 
the Enjoyment. of the Bleſſed ſhall be much 
more agreeable than the Circus and Stadium, 
and of both the Caveas, | as it ought to be read] 
namely, of the Theatre and 1 

% Symmachus mentions the d cenie Pleaſines 
of the Cavea Pompeiana. 

But above all, we ought to [0 the Works 
© modern Authors, and the Antiquities they 
give us, with great Caution; becauſe, as to 
the Roman Buildings, in proportion as they 
loft the uſe of them, ſo have they confound- 
ed their Names one with another; inſomuch 
that the words Amphitheatre, Theatre, Cir- 
cus, Stadium and Arena, are often uſed 
promiſcuoully, and not a little abuſed; con- 
ſequently not to be underſtood, according to 
their proper and ancient Signification. The 
Miſcellan Hiſtory calls that of Titus 1 
Theatre: Zonara and Manaſſe, in theit 
poetical Verſes, term the Circus a Theatre: 
22 Caſſiodorus confounds the word Hiſtrionts 
or Stage- Players, with that of Aurigæ 0 
Charioteers: The M. S. of the Acts quoted 
by Arringhi, ſpeaks of ſome Martyrs ſhut 
up in an Amphitheatre without the Walls of 
a certain City; but as. there was no ſuch 
Building on the outſide of Rome, ſo tis evi 

dent that, if he means it * it muſt be 


10 775 10. 10. 25. 


a par. I. L. c. 9. 1.3. . 71. * c. 35. 


nius relates, there were not a iew Circi near 
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| | anderfiood the Circus; ſince, as ** Panui- 


Rome. The word Arena was likewiſe - 


ſometimes given to every kind of Structure 


| reſembling an Amphitheatre, of which we 
have ſhewn an Example, particularly of that 
in Padua. Agnello ſpeaks of an Amphi- 
theatre in Ravenna, but both the time it 
was built, and his relating that near it the 


Temple of Apollo ſtood, makes it evident that 


it was only a Theatre. N tevertheleſs, there 
the Gladiators were ſent to be train'd up and 


diſciplin d; and, as Strabo ayers, on account; 


” the Wholcfameneſs of. The Ait there, Git) 


far. had formerly thought to appropriate it 
to the foreſaid uſe: which, indeed, was at 
2 time when Amphitheatres were not in be- 

Salvianus mentions the Theatre as the 
moſt. ſingular Curioſity in Ravenna, but: - 


ſpeaks not one word about the Amphitheatre. 


The anonymous Veleſianus informs us; that 
| Theodoric built an Amphitheatre in Pauia; 


but who can believe they thought on ſuch a 


Structure in the ſixth Age of Chriſtianity, when 


the Gladiators and every Kind of bloody Games 


| were aboliſhed ? So that we muſt conclude 
it to have been a Theatre or Circus, ſince 
tis certain Horſe-Races were every where 

much longer in uſe, as were the C:rcenſian 
Games, celebrated 38 by i Totila. 1 ob- _ 


ſeryd, with much Pleaſure, in that City a 


12 Circ. c. 26. * * 2 1 Hiſt, Miſ. J. 16. c N 
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moſt curious and noted Inſcription, relating | 
to ſuch a kind of Edifice, made by Theo- 
doric; tho' the Legend does not ap 2 
eilely what the Building was. 
And indeed there are a Sent number of 
modern, and even famous Writers, who 
ſometimes confound the Words Amphitheatre 
and Theatre one with the other; nor a few 
who ſuffer: themſelves to be deceivd by 
Monuments not genuine, and by laying too 
great a ſtreſs on the modern Lives of Saints, 
and the ſpurious Deeds of Martyrs, wherein 
the word Amphitheatre is here and there 
often mentioned; But what ſhall we ſay to 
the Latin Verſions of Authors, or the Greek 
Monuments, which place Amphitheatres 
where they never could have been? For 
example, the Latin Acts of Saint Taracus 
and his Companions, names the Amphitheatre 
three times; but in the Greek Original, we 
read that the Martyrdoms of thoſe Saints 
enſued in the · Stadium. In the Tranſla- 
tion of the Fragment of the Book of Martyrs 
in Paleſtine, Amphitheatres are three times 
named, tho the Greek of Euſebius has no 
ſuch ming; for there we read that the Shew 
was perform” din the Stadium, In the Life 
of Hadrian the Sophiſt, wrote by Phi- 
loſtratus, the Latin changes — 4 words 
eee 8 hews ths, the Rounds 
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of Dances. On the other hand, Peanius, 
in his Greek Verſion, renders it, The Ghe- 
diatory Theatre ; whereas the Latin of Eu. 


tropius has it Ludus, namely; the School of 
Gladiators. In the Tranſlation of Xx Dio tis 
ſaid, that the Image of Druſilla was brought 
into the Theatre on a Chariot drawn by Ele- 


phants; whereas the Greek has it Circus. 

In X. iphiline's s Greek likewiſe, 'tis common 
to find the Theatre call'd Amphitheatre; and 
the word Hunting, as Dio uſes to term it, 
left out of the Text. But Xiobiline ſeems 


not to have liked the word Amphit heatre 
at all; no more did the other Grzeks : The 


9 teaſon of which can be. nothing elſe, I think, 


but that the foreſaid word had its Origin in 
Italy, and out of Greece; and this, if I 


miſtake not, is pretty well confirm d in the 
Remarks I made in my ** Hiſtory of Dyplo- 
mas; namely, that the word Diploma itſelf, 


notwithſtanding i it was Greek, was however not 
uſed by the Greciuns, Plutarch excepted, 
and even by him with a Kind of Modeſty; 

and for no other Reaſon, but becauſe it had 
its Origin out of A der, _ was uſed at 


Rome. © f 


But to conchide this Head: tis em Wat 


many have been miſtaken i in ſurveyi ing the 


Remains of ancient Buildings, by taking one 
thing for another. The final TOO: of 


| * Lig. 59. 1 2. 13. 
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Sarmio in our Lake, becauſe there are the 
Remains of ſome Walls, and a part of a 
Building there, has been judg'd to be a 
Roman Work, and is call'd, the Houſe of 
Catullus; which Name ſeems not without 
ſome reaſon to have been given it, and ap. 
pears to have been handed down to our times, 
Part henius the Commentator on that Poet, 
imagined this to be the Remains of a Theatre; 
which Opinion was approved of by Foſeph 
Scaliger, ſo that F Dempſter very fantaſtically | 
reckoned Sarmio among the twelve Cities of 
the Hetrurians on this ſide of the Appennmes. 
The truth is, the ancient Palaces had ſome 
parts like the Auditory of the 'Theatres, as 
T have obſerved in ſeveral ancient Remains. 
Valeſius, in his Account of Gaul, obſerves, 
and from him + Mab:/lon, that one of the 
Amphitheatres, about which Lipſius has 
treated, was no Amphitheatre at all, but 
_ only the Ruins of a Palace of the Kings of 
France: and indeed the Deſcription Lipſius 
gave of it, agrees neither with the Structure 
of an Amphitheatre, nor a Palace; that 
Author having, I am afraid, not employ d 
his Judgement therein to much purpoſe. 
But the moſt experienced Antiquaries have 
ſometimes committed ſuch Blunders; as 
is plain by | Fabretti, who imagined he 
law the Remains of an Amphitheatre at 
Trebula Mutueſta; whereas himſelf ſhews, 
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it had ceaſed to be a City long before any 
Idea of an Amphitheatre had been conceived. 
The Appearance of any round or oval 
Figure produces in ſome Peoples Imagina- 
tion, the Fancy of an Amphitheatre. To 
this we may add, that where the Remains 
of a Circus or Theatre are to be ſeen, na 
of many other kinds of ancient Buildings, 
they very much reſemble the Figure of Ah 5 
Amphitheatre. But what ſhall we ſay, when it 
happens in many places, that People on finding 
Ruins, immediately cry out, that they are the 
Remains of an Amphitheatre, or of ſome Ro- 


nan Temple or another; and yet every Part 
| of what they do ſee, is modern, and not fo 


much as an antique Stone to be found, or the 


leaſt Reſemblance of one appearing there? 


Nay, what ſhall we ſay to the great num- 
ber of Prints, which in a bare-faced manner 
are made to impoſe upon us, by having lofty 
Amphitheattes in Cities and Places engra- 
ven on them, when miſ-ſhapen- Figures, of 
a roundiſh Form, are only to be found 
at thoſe Places? In the Book intitled 


Antiquities explain 4, a Drawing is given of 


an Amphitheatre of three Orders at Autun, 
as if it ftill exiſted there, with a Portico 
above the Steps, and Statues on the outſide ; 
but thoſe who have been in the Country 


affirm, that all this is merely the Work of 
the Pen, and Buildings upon Paper. Of this 


We are ſie, by obſerving > the Whole! is only 
1 4 | copied 
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copied from a Drawing of Ligorio, who. 


figured out the Arena of Verona according 
to his own Caprice, For which reaſon we 
ſhall give that Building a place with our 


Naumachia, as a thing duft into the poſt. 
humous Works of Panvinius, on the Anti- 


quities of Verona. In the ſorementioned 
Collection, the intire Drawing and Profile of 


the Steps of the Xn ihe of Italica in 
: Spain, is alſo ſhewn; notwithſtanding we 


read at the lame time, that the ſaid Amphi- 


theatre is ruin d, even to its very Foundation. 


In the ample and noble Collection of Archi- 
tectonic Works, lately compiled by Fiſebers, 


tis affirm'd, that the nite 5 Dt of Ter- 


ragona e bi Eighty thouſand Men; 3 and 
this Calculation they have been able to make 
from a ſmall Piece of an ancient Wall, and 


an Arcade, which they e are inform d is re- 
maining i in thoſe Parts. 


CHAP. 12 


That * tis ealy to . the 12 onu- 
ments of Antiquity by the Draughts 
given of them, and to believe . 
1 itheatres to be where oy are not. 


F People miſtake in PE ing about the 
very Remains of ancient * 65-0 what 
may J not in a the Imagery of them, upon 
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a certain Edifice which ap 
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worn-out Metal, or in half-conſumed Baſſo- 
Rehievo's or other kinds of ancient Monu- 


an Amphitheatre, in which the Games of 
Wild-Beaſts and Men were perform d; and 
this was afterwards, copied by Pagi. But 1 
would gladly know what Appearance there 
is of an Amphitheatre in a Semi-Circle, with- 
out Steps, and where the SpeCtators are re- 
preſented on the outſide of it? Nay, it is 
extremely well confirm d by the foreſaid 
Dittici, that in Conſtantinople they exhibited 
ſuch Shews in very different Kinds of Build- 
ings, and not in an Amphitheatre, altho' by 
a like uſe they may ſometimes have been 


pears on a Medal 
of Fauſtina the Elder, publiſh'd by Mezza- 


barba, is judg d to be an Amphitheatre, but 

not 3 8 But at preſent I find it conve- 

nient to treat particularly on the Amphi- 

. beliey'd by ſome to be on. Trajan 8 
. 

I know not what kind of round Building 

it is that is twice repreſented, obſcurely, on 


ſieg d by the Daciaus, the next, _ the 
Embaſſadors are ſent from Decebalus to Tra- 
Jan: It is not poſſible, I ſay, from the Ob- 


* 7 


ments which they ſee? In the Dittici de- 
lineated : by 4 7us, the eaſtern Conſul 
Viltemius "imagin'd he faw the Figure of 


In the ſame manner 


the foreſaid Pillar; the firſt near a City be- 


ſcurity of the Stone to aſſert what they really 
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are: And indeed notwithſtanding ** Ciacco- 
nius has illuſtrated that incomparable Mo- 
nument to very great Advantage, when he 
comes to thoſe two places he prudently paſſes 
by them, and ſays nothing on that head. 
Bellori, who afterwards made freſh Anno- 
tations thereon, imagin'd he could diftinguiſh 
Steps, therefore thinks they repreſented Am- 
phitheatres ; ſpeaking of one of them, he lays, 
Among the B uildings of that City, a 
Caſtle, there was a Caſtrenſian Amphitheatre 
of Wood. ** Fabrettz laugh d at their be- 
 Heving it Caſtrenſian, or of Wood; and in 
ſuppoſing it fix d, he thought it indicated that 
City to have been a Roman Colony. But that 
would be a new Mark of a Colony indeed, ſince 
there were none at that time in thoſe Parts: 
For, as we learn from Dio, they were only 
eſtabliſh'd by Trajan after the War wa 
ended. And indeed it would be too ftrange 
a thing, to find that ſuch obſcure and unknown 
Cities upon the Tibiſcus had then Amphi- 
theatres. But allowing that the foremention'd 
Buildings had been there, we cannot believe 
them to ha ve been made of any other Ma- 
terial but Wood, and, indeed, the haſty 
Productions of military Hands; like the other 
two Buildings in Italy made by a Legion, 
in the time of Vitellius, as is already men- 
tioned. What is ſeen in the firſt Print, as 
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it is exactly delineated by Mutianus, inclines 
us to belieye them of Wood. Fabretti at- 
teſts, that the principal Piles in the Circuit 
of ſuch a Building, were painted at the Top 
as Palifadoes are at preſent; which agrees 
with the Deſcriptions we haye of the an- 
cient Vallum. A Medal of Licinius, and 
alſo the Authority of Varro and Liuy, 
perſuade us throughly, that the Wood of 
the Vallum was form d in another manner: 
Bot in the beginning of the foremention d 
Pillar, we find the Wood, of that encloſed 
Place ſharpen'd in the ſame manner, and it 
C likewiſe ſurrounds the military Magazines in 


an oval Form. Beſides, tis certain, that the _ 


Soldiers in that War had ſomething elſe to do 
than to build Amphitheatres; and, indeed, 
| oval and round Figures, ſeen on thoſe worn- 
| out Stones, may be apply'd to too great a 
number of things: Nor will any | who knows 
the extravagant Irregularities often found in 
| the Works of the Ancients, with regard to 
Proportion or Perſpective] venture to deter- 
mine any thing about them. Wherefore one 
muſt not truſt too much either to the height 
or bigneſs of the like Figures, as they ap- 
poar there. 

In ſome Medals 9 Silver is to be ſeen a 
Figure not unlike that already mentioned 
on Trajan ss Pillar, tho ſomewhat nearer re. 
ſembling an Amphitheatre: : The Reverſe 

of which would ſurely be ſo Judged, if the 
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Legend did not make it appear otherwile; ani 
the round Figure here repreſented, had ng 
been called a Pretorian Camp, by the An 


tiquaries who firſt obſerv d it; and for Which 
reaſon it bears that Name till this day, 
But before we begin to treat about it, I ſhall 
give another here, which, in my Opinion 


_ repreſents the ſame thing; and what remains 


of the Circuit, ſeems to have prepared the 
way to them. Upon it is the Head of Ful 


Vius Julius Quietus, who is reckoned a 


mong the Tyrants; and of whom no Gree 
Medal had ever before been ſeen, but only 


an Egyptian Coin regiſtrated by P. Banduri 
That the Reverſe does not figure out any 


Praætorian, or any other Camp or Paliſade, 


as is believed of ſome other Medals like it 
is manifeſt, by finding Walls and Tower, 
and ſumptuous Gates thereon, and by our 
underſtanding from the Word below, that 
the City of Nicea is repreſented there. Ano 
ther Greek Medal, which had never befor 
been ſeen of Macrianus, Brother of Quietus, 
was publiſhed by Signor Haym, a Roman 
in his Teſoro Britannico : it is like wiſe ſtruck 
1n the ſame City, having the like Figure upon 
it. It is very natural to think, that the 
Walls and Gates of Nicea were . repaired 
(to which the Citizens alluded by fach Coin) 
during the War with Perſia, in which Qu. 
etus behaved fo gallantly,  - 
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. However, round or oval Encloſures art 


en in the forementioned Medals: af Silver, 
which Cas far as was poſſible to be repro- 
ſented: in ſo ſmall a Space] much more re- 
ſembles an Amphitheatre, than other Fi | 
that are taken for ſuch Buildings, tho in- 

deed they are commonly ph as repre 
ſenting Præturian Camps. Such kinds: of 
Figures on Medals, began to appear in the 
Time of Diocleſian. Before the Cate of 
the Eneloſure ſtand four, Men, in a military 
Habit; tio of them in the Attitude of {as 
crilcing on an) Altar, the others have a Fri⸗ 
pode in the Middle. The fame Reverſe is 
on a Coin of Marimianus Herculeius, who, 

together with Diocleſian, Was . 
likewiſe in that of Calerius and ? 
who at the ſame time were Cæſars. Fhres 

different Legends are found on a, Medal, 
on Which; are all their Heads engraven; the 
Inſcription i is thus, Providentid\ Auguſtorum, 
Virtus Militum, Victoria Sarmaticd::' So 
that as there were no Am phitheatres at that 
time, notwithſtanding Fr. Appearance of 
them; neither do I believe, that on thoſe 
Coins are repreſented. either Prætoriam Camps 
in Rome, or Campeſtrian in War. The 
Walls 8 out on them are either oval 
or round, but the Roman Fallum [ which 
| was not a Stone Wall, nor Towers, but of 
Earth, like the Entrenchments in this pre- 
kent A ge] was e, As may very gk 
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be gathered from Polybius. The Pretorin 

Camps were made near the Walls of Ron 
in imitation of the Encampments for ty 
Army in War, and of a ſquare Form, 2 
appears by their Remains, obſerved by Pm 
vinius; or at leaft, as ſuch they were ſee 
in his Time, between the Viminal and 7. 
burtine Gates, in the Place where the Vivi 
rium is thought to have been. From the 
ſquare Figure of the Remains of thoſe Wal 
P. Donato was confirmed in the Belief 
that they had been Prætorian Camps. [Oh 
the other hand, the figures of Cities are found 
impreſſed in that manner upon Medals; 
namely, with a round Encloſure, as is ſee 
| In the Colonia Caſilinum in Cæſar's Coins 
which ſeem'd to Mezzabarba to be a ſphe- i 
rical Building, with Towers at Intervals, 
the City Tuſculana appears in the Coins of 
the Sulpician Family, refer d to by Ur/inw. 
I therefore think, that the forementi 
| Medals have not Prætorian Camps r 
ſented on them, as has hitherto. been in. 
terpreted ; but on that Coin of Nicea, no 
leſs than a whole City is figured out, cither 
as having been ſubdued in War, | as is de- 
noted — the Words, Virtus Militum Vie. 
toria Sarmatica] or as reſtored and fortified 
anew; which 1s pointed out by that other, 
with the Legend, Providentia Auguſtorum. 
Nor could any boaſt of the Sarmatic Vido- 
15 T. 1. c. x. 
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ini with ſo much Juſtice, as thoſe foremen- 
; tioned Princes; on account of whoſe Expe- 
t ditions, Eumenius, in his Panegyric on Con- 
ans ſays, that that Nation was almoſt de- 
% ſtroyed. Ang ſince ſuch an Impreſſion is no 
ſeen where elſe ſeen. but on thoſe four who reign d 
7 together, and are found with all thoſe Mot- 


tos in every one of them, tis therefore pro- 
bable, that the four Figures there, repreſent 
the two Emperors, and both the Czſars : 
And by the Sacrifice or Dedication of the 
Building, or the rendering Thanks for the 
Victory, is denoted the Conjunction or Con- 
cord among them, attributing to the *» whole 
that which every one of them had perform d. 
The Conjecture I have made, that on theſe 
Cins the PrætorianCamps were not repreſent- 
ed, but only the Cities, ſeems to be confirmed 
by that Medal in the ſecond Plate here an- 
| nexed, which till now had never been ſeen; 
where the Words ſhew, that by the ſame 
Type the City of Verona is repreſented. 

And here I ſhall firſt of all give an account 
how this Momument of Antiquity fell lately 
by chance into my hands. While I was 
ſearching among the Collections of Medals 
in Venice, in order to ſee if any other Le- 
gend could be found with that Impreſſion, 
beſides thoſe three already mentioned, I 
eameſtly begg'd of my courteous Friend, the 


1 


19 Vopif. in carin. Quatuor ſane Princiges unum in Republica 


| Abbot 
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Abbot Onorio Arrigoni, to look. into his vat 
Collection, amorg which are thoſe of Plate 
the ſecond; all which that worthy Gentle. 
man keeps not only for his own Amuſement, 
but with a noble Deſign thereby to promote 
Learning. Among the many and particulat 
Series's collected by him, he has 800. Medlas of 
Colony 8, 1500 Greek Coins, and 1200  Egyp- 


| _- which laſt, if 1 can, ſome time or 
another, have but leiſure to publiſh, I = not | 


out of hope but that Chronology in general 
will thereby receive ſome new Light. Ihe 
next day that Gentleman brought me eight 
. of Silver, having all the ſame Reyerſe: 
among the others, the Coin we have hint. 
ed at, the Singularity of the Legend of which 
he then only wonder d at, notwithſtanding i 
had long before been ſold him among 
heap. of others of Silver, without having 
ſerved it, or judging i it of greater * = 
what it barely weighed,” This Circumſtance 
immediately gave credit to its en 
ſince a ſpurious Coin could not have been 


made, but with a deſign to impoſe: on the 


World, and to gain by it. The good Opi 


nion concerning its being genuine, was mor. 


over confirmed. by all who took a view of 
the Medal, and the Agreement of that which 
it contained. The Head is of Galeriu 
Maximus, who, together with Con/tantius 
Chlorus, was made Cæſar, by the two Em- 
perors, Ane 302. The TO on the by 
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ate verſe I read thus, Verona Nova Porta rite 
le. condita. Scarce was Conſtans made Cæſar, 
nt, but he was ſent into Gaul : Concerning Ga- 
oe /erinvs, not any thing is mentioned for a 
dat long time by Hiſtorians , I only find that 
sol ! he fought with the Sarmatians, and built 
* Caftles among them; and yet we ſee Coins 
of him with his Image, and the Words, 
not Victoria Sarmatica thereon; and where, as 
eral ve have ſaid, are Cities or Caſtles repreſent- 
The ed. He alſo was in the Wars in Germany, 


igt Wl © that tis credible he paſſed ſeveral times 


elle: through Italy, tho we do not find it men- 
nine. WY tioned, except in the Year 304, when he 
hich Wl came to confer with Maximian the Elder at 
ng it WM Milan; and yet nothing ſeems to be more 
8 2 natural, than to imagine that in his Paſſage 


> ob. or Stay at Verona, he erected a new Gate 
than there. Callienus, not long before, had 
ance built new Walls, with a ſumptuous Gate, 
neſs v hich ſubſiſts till this day: the Inſcription | 
been Ml thereon being ſtill to be ſeen, and as thatWork 
1 the was perform d in very great haſte, as appears 
Opi- by that Inſcription, ſo it is probable that 
nore- another Gate may have remained imperſect, 
y of and afterwards compleated by the Emperor 
hich WM Maximian. Aurelius Victor hints at ſeveral 
/orius Walls re-built by Maximiam in various Cities, 
tus among others thoſe of Milan. Our Gate, 
 Em- as thelnſcription denotes, was erected rite,Vis. 


according to the Rite preſcrib'd in the Pagan 
Religion, and with thoſe Auſpicia required i in 
building 
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building Walls and Gates of Cities; which, 


as we find in Zuſtinzan's Inſtitutes, were then t 
20 efteemed ſacred things. The Sacrifice Mt © 
however, as appears by the Medal already 
thereon, was perform'd after the new Gate 8 
had been made, and at its Entry, according f 
to the uſual Rites, which denotes its Dedi- .- 
cation ; that is, they declared the Work was 0 
perfected, and that they began with the Fa. F 
vour of the Gods to make uſe of it. And = 
indeed, its agreement with Hiſtory, as well a Wl 
the Ceremony and Words uſed here, ſeem very Ml - 
much above the knowledge of the Falſifien Ml © 
of Coins, who, as the good Providence of on 
God will haye it, are, for the moſt part, 1 


Idiots and ignorant Fellows : It being obſeryd, h 
that as ſoon as they ſend any of their Perſor-. 1. 
manees abroad into the World, they are com- ¶ of 
monly attended with ſome Blunder or other 
of their own making. To which we may or 
add, that it is not at all probable, that any n 
Perſon feigning the Repreſentation of a City 
by the Words round the Coin, would have 
made Choice of a Medal, the Impreſſion on 
which hitherto has not been taken for a City, 
but always a Prætorian Camp. Nor ought 
it to be regarded, that by the Impreſſion i- 
ſelf ſeveral Cities are repreſented on ſuch 
Medals, one. in Italy, another in Sarmatia, 
and others we know not where. For as in 


| . Rer. Div. I. 2. Sancta quoque res veluti muri & poi 
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the lower Ages the Legend on Medals did 
not often allude to a parti ict Fact, as they 
did in the higher, ſince by mere flattery the 
Motto was apply d in common to any of the 
Emperors; ſo did they often make uſe of 
the ſame, Impreſſions variouſly : The Figures 
in the Medals of Conſtantine, which are in 
the fame Attitude and Clothing, ſometimes 
denote France, ſometimes Germany. A. 

Repreſentation which comes near this we are 
now. deſcribing, namely, with a Wall, and 
Ia Cate, but without the four Figures, and 
made likewiſe to reſemble a City or Caſtle; 
not Prætorian Camps, as tis interpreted, and 
not Magazines, as ſome others would lately 
haye it underſtood: Such an Impreſſion on a 
Medal, I ſay, begins to be ſeen in the time 
of Conſtantius Chlorus, and continues eyen 
to the time of Criſpus; being the Reverſe 
of, at leaſt, ten th erent Heads, and with 
the ſame Legend, Providentia, Virtus, ſome- 
times Militum, at others Auguſtorum or Cæ- 
ſarum. And tis undoubtedly certain, that 


0" cho the Form is the ſame, Tot the City re- 
ny; {Wforcd or fortify'd, or, if you pleaſe, the 
git caſtle denoted, for the moſt part are different 
ene from the other. The ſame Impreſſion we 
ſuch fgnd on the Coins of Valentinian, of Magnus 
_ aximus, and of Flavius Victor, but with 
8 7 different Inſcription. By which is confirm d, 
pou Mo very much thoſe People have been 
ae niftaken, who take ſuch Figures for Præ- 
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torian Camps, ſince in thoſe days no ſuch thing Ml is 
Was in uſe, having been deſtroy d by Con. Ml ti 
antine after his Victory over Maxentins, ol 
and the Prætorian Bands, which had been I n- 
" favourable to him, as Za mus ſays, were bf or 
The military . not the Prectoria th 
1 only perhaps be repreſented, by ſuch Ml by 
an Impreſſion, inaſmuch; as the fix'd Quar- ne 
ters or Gariſons placed in the Enemy's Fron N D 
tiers, were like Caſtles, whence the word 
Caftrum and Caſtellum had their Origin. 
And ſuch may have been thoſe Caſtra Pre. 
fidiaria, mention d by ** Ammianus Mar: 
cellinus, to haye been built by Valentinin 
on the other ſide the Danube. Vidin 
mentions Camps to have been made, eye do 
from Traj ans time, in the Places moſt ſulfide 
peed. As to my own Belief, that wa it is 
was repreſented. on the Coin of Verona and the 
others, was the Gate of a City and not af 
Camp; a Difficulty occur'd to me at fil 
therein : namely, when I obſery'd that ti*|eſt 
Gates of ancient Cities were made doubls 
like ours of Gallienus in Verona, and aliicra] 
tis ſhewn on the Medals of Emerits, a: 
City in Spain, and Caſilinum, already mem am 
n f tl 
But all Gates * were, I find, not built i in ths dt 
manner, a Proof of ck we may ſee h 
the firſt Medal, whereon the Gate of A 
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is repreſented, and is like that already men- 
1 Ml tioned, with only one Door. We may alſo 
is, WH obſerve the third Coin in the ſame Plate, 
cn Wl namely, in that of Gordianus Pius, where 
rc one of the Gates of Adrianople is likewiſe 
{repreſented AAPIANOTIOAITON. And 
an, chat we may learn how they were variouſſy 
ch WF built,- I preſent you with one, in a manner 
neyer before obſerved, namely with three 
Doors or Entries, vis. that of N. icopolis 
of Epirus, on the Coin of Hadrian, IEPAC 
NIKOTIOAENC. Thoſe who have Know- 
ledge in Antiquity will, on the firſt View, 
perhaps take it for an Arch, and not a Gate; 
and they might truly believe i it ſuch, becauſe 
of its having three Apertures, if the four Win- 
dows above, and the two Towers on its 


7 des, did not put it beyond all doubt that 
Mit is the Gate of a City. In Serlio we find 
ache ancient Gate of Spe//o, delineated by him, 
tas two ſuch Towers alſo, and is acknow - 
firk edged to be antique, tho'in a modern manner 

| the eſtored and repaired. 

ub. That of Emerita ſhews ewig two 12 
1d eral Towers, for which reaſon Spanheim and 
a, Matin believed it to be a Caſtle; and in like 

ner gnanner do they figure out on Coins the Gates 


the Citys of Nicopolis on the Danube, 
d that of Trajan, namely, Trajanopolis. 
A new Remark occurs naturally here, in 
der to confirm that all the above· mention d 


edals do not repreſent in any other way 
. „ the 
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the Prætorian Quarters. 'Thoſe Quarters had 
certainly the Gates double, namely, with 
two Entries. That other Gates beſides thoſe 
of the City were built, where a vaſt number 
of People were to paſs, is plain by the Re. 


mains of another double Gate, a a great pan 


of which is ſtanding till this day in Verona, 
and which, we are certain, never had beer 
à Gate of that City. That thoſe of the 
Prætorian Camp were ſuch, I learn from that 
Medal, which, in my Opi nion, .is the only 
one that ſhews it; I ſay the only one, ſin 
I. do not ſee it delineated on other Coin 
| where one would think it would be mor 


proper: ſuch as in thoſe of the Allocutim 


to the Armies, in the Donatives diſtributed 
by the Emperor to the Soldiers, and when 
oe HG of Pater, or Mater Caſtrorun, i 
The Medal in which it is ſeen, i 
— of Claudius, where is a Wall with 


double Gate, and the Legend in the middle 


Imperatore recepto; indicating, that the So 
diers after the Death of Caligula found (lu. 
dius in the place where he lay hid, whene 
carrying him to the Camp or military ' Quar 
ters, they proclaimed him ee as We 
learn from Suectonius and Dio; and indeed, 
were what is impreſſed on the forementionl 
Medals e Camps, a double ve 
would certainly appear. | oj = 
No Exception, I think, then can be fou 
iat our Medal; for the Aathentcny j 
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which, one other Accident did in ſome mea- 
ſure contribute. As ſoon as it was found, a 
certain ingenious Artiſt fell to work on a Coin 
of Conſtans, which had the ſame Reverſe, 
where having raz d out the old Letters, he 
ſound a Method to put in the Word Verona. 


This Counterfeit I willingly bought myſelf, 


not becauſe I was cheated, as he who ſold it 
me imagin d, but that J might, by compar- 


ing it with my own, make it ſerve to con- 
firm the Genuineneſs of the latter. The Dif 
ference in the Characters on them, their Size, 


Sharpneſs, Incavity, and Form, beſides the Al- 
teration of the Field, appearing very evident 
| to thoſe who have but a middling Skill in 


ſuch things. By this Incident we may alſo 


learn, that it was impoſſible to make any 


new Inſcription in the Contour of the Medal 


ſo long, but that the very Weight of the 
Coin would ſnew the cheat? ſince in that 
which was counterfeited, in order to evade 
this, they have only put in the word Verona, 
| and in the other part ſhewn, as if the Medal 


| had been ſpoild and mutilated. But, be- 


ſides this new Confirmation, the Opinion of 
the beſt Judges of Medals is in Fayour of 
it, who have been allow d to examine it as 
long as they pleaſed. On it the ancient 
Stamp is evident, and the Medal ſtands the 
Teſt of the Weight; for being put into a 
nice Pair of Gold Scales, when compared 
with other Medals of the like kind, it was 
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new, which is 45 only Fraud that might 


not withſtanding all theſe Proofs, I ſhould 
ſtill ſpeak. with a kind of Reſerve, and not 
il e UTE aſſert what may be drawn from 
the oe, But this proceeds from one of 


on the F aith of one Medal, tho none ſhould 


agreeing: and likewiſe have ſeen, that 
there are none, but who ſome time or other 


fiers of Medals have freely put in practice, 


Yo fon * F, and of every other moſt 


AY 


ron: without the leaſt difference; where. 
as to take away the old Letters, and like- 
wiſe to diminiſh the Field, in order to make 


be ſuſpected, this could not be done without 
diminiſhing the Weight ſenſibly. 


I doubt not but ſome will wonder, | that 


my Maxims, from whence I have never de- 
parted, nor ſhall I ever; and it is this 
Not to found anOpinion, or a new Diſcovery, 


oppoſe it; eſpecially when ſuch an Opinion 
differs from what has been already received 
by the World. And this made me eſtabliſh 
the Pleaſure I took in ſeveral Cities to com. 
pare the ableſt Connoiſſeurs in Medals, and 
Jome reckoned infallible, one with another 
where I have many times found them di 


have erred. For after I underſtood how 
many ſurprizing and various ways the Falſi 


this is the only Crime that we ſee pet- 
mitted to paſs with Impunity; - Notwith 
ſtanding Thieving, in this Caſe, is oſten 
join d with Treachery and a. pernicious Sub- 


Important 
3 
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important Branch of Knowledge. Tis not, 
however, on this account, that I have the 
leaſt Inclination to doubt 4.2 the Genuine 
neſs of every Medal; but as the Legend 0 
that we have been deſcribing is en- 
tirely new, with reſpect to a City of Italy. 
fo I ſhall not regard, nor take any pains a- 


at another Opportunity. It ſhall, however, 
oy in my..own hands, and. always offered 
to the Examination of the Curious; Signor 
Arrigone, the Abbot, having made me a Pre- 
ſent thereof, as tis his e to be liberal to | 
his Friends. ö 
But let us at Ina put an 3 to chis 
A Digreſſion, if we will fat] it ſo, ſince it is 
intended to make us know that we ought 
not on account of the Roundneſs of Build- 
ings in Monuments of Antiquity, to conclude 
or imagine, that they are the Remains of 
Amphitheatres, eſpecially that which is repre- 
ſented on the foremention d Medals, | Beſides, 
for the better illuſtrating the Hiſtory. of the 
Veroneſe Arena, it was neceſſary to be par- 
ticular therein, in order to come at the true 
Meaning of what is repreſented on the fore- 
laid Coin of the Emperor Maximian, ſince 
it is the current Opinion of many, that that 
Building was erected in the Reigns of both 
the Maximians. Nor would ſome be want- 
ing, who [by Reckoning the Impreſſion on the 
Medal a repreſentation of an Amp e 
might haye been ſtill confirmed in that f 
Opinion. C H AP. 


bout it, unleſs I ſhould happen to publiſh it 
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Bene out of wine" 75 550 
Till this day evident Remains F/ 


= ou. 


H E Cities Iich, bes Jeb ome 
have, according to univerſal Obſer 
vation and Belief, handed down to us for 
Ages, | till this day famous Remains of 
Arenas in them, are reduced to fo, 
namely, Verona, Capua, Pola and Nimes: 
Yet what ſhould we ſay, if I ſhould ex. 


_. cept againſt ſome of | theſe few? And yet 


it muſt be fo, -for when I took the pains to go 
myſelf to Pola, I diſcovered evidently, that the 


ancient Building there was nothing elſe but: 


magnificent Theatre ; which Particular, 1 
ſhall clearly prove in Book the ſecond, where 
it ſhall be deſcribed. If I was to give eredi 
to certain Marks, and ſome particular Ob- 
ſervations communicated to me about that 


of Nimes, by a Perſon who had been ſome 


days in that City, I ſhonld incline to think 
it no Amphitheatre at all: For in effect it ap- 
pears to have only conſiſted of two Stories, and 
has no Numbers engraven on the Arches ; and, 
as deſcrib d in the Antiquities explain 4, i 


Has no "Windows in he 2385 ee of the 
LNG Ss. 2-266, | 


Build 
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Building: and Father Montfaucon himſelf con- 
feſſes, that it differs from other Amphitheatres, 
and has Doors inſtead of Stairs; but as I have 
not ſeen it, I ſhall therefore not preſume to 
thing about it, but leave it at 

reſent, and that of Pola too: which laſt 
was a Theatre very different from the com- 


mon Sort, with regard to its Architecture; 


and more ſumptuous than the others, having 
the external Circuit like that of an Amphi 
theatre. But as I have by Examination found, 

how very rare Amphitheatres have been, this 
excites my Curioſity the more to know the 
| Hiſtory of thoſe abovementioned, eſpecially 


rang Fe erona, which, next to the Amphi- 5 


theatre of Rome, i is the largeſt of any, and 


of which we have undertaken to treat in 


particular: but as bad Fortune would have 


it, no very certain account can well be learned 


ofeither that or the other; nor can we preciſely 
aſcertain when'or by whom they were made, 


there being neither Writers nor Monuments 
of Antiquity, which give us light therein, 


or that mention any thing about them, un- 
leſs we except that of Capua, becauſe of the 
Fragment of an Inſcription pu bliſhed laſt Vear 


about it. That we find no account of them 


in antient Hiſtorians, is not to be wonder d at, 


ſince they took no care about What was 
done in the Municipia; we ought rather to 


wonder, that the large Inſcription | which, 


| DC. to the common Ulage, was placed 


ON 


A 
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on the Front of Amphitheatres, above the 
principal Entry] has not been found, nor that 
of Rome, or the others ever publiſhed to the 
World: And indeed it ſeems to be a kind of 
Fatality, that the Inſcriptions of the greateſt 


Works of any, ſhould for the moſt part be 


loſt; tho there is no doubt but that ſuch 
Inſcriptions have formen been made, 
ſince we learn from * Plutarch, that the 
Theatre made and dedicated: by 4 uguſtus, 
was by his Order, in the- Inſcription, attri- 
buted to Marcellus; and we know from 
Dio, that in another Inſcription, upon a 
ſumptuous Portico built ' likewiſe hy him, 
he cauſed the Name of Livy to be men- 
tioned. On the Theatre of Pompey there 
was at firſt, the memory of him, and on 
the Scene, that of Tiberius, who- had re- 
built it; both theſe Inſeriptions were replaced 


by Claudius, when he reſtored the Theatre: 


and upon this account he himſelf ſet ur A 
third, to ſerve for a Dedication. ; 


As to the Inſcription placed by | Trajas 


in the Circus Maximus, after he had re- 
paired and enlarged it, the Hiſtorian men- 
tions what it —— namely, that he had 
made the Fabrick capable to accommodate the 
People of Rome. The Uſe of Inſcriptions 
was common in publick Edifices, not only 
when firſt {built but n , 80 


# bi 


a Plus in Mare, 9 5 


Au- 
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Au guſtus, in in the Lapis Ancyranus, ex- 
* it as a Singularity, that he had made 
and repaired ſexetal Works without placing 
any Inſcription, with: his Name thereon. And 
Spartianus. obſerved with wonder, that Se- 
verus, when he repaired the publick Edt- 
fices, ſcarce in any of them-.did*he put his 

Name, but only leſt them to preſerve the 
Memory of her firſt Builders. 9 —— remark 
we may make here before we proceed, and 
it is this, That any one of the ſour Cities 
above mention'd, may not only boaſt of their 
Amphitheatres or Theatres, with the exter- 
nal Circuit, like that of Amph itheatres, 
but alſo of ſuch other Remains of ancient 
Magnificence and Grandeur, as greatly ex- 
ceed that of other Cities: Ours of Verona, 
perhaps abounds therein more than any of 
the others. Capua has the Remains of an 
Arch not far from the Amphitheatre, and 
near the Tower of St. Eraſinus; as the 
Canon Mazochioavers, there are the Veſti ges 
of a Theatre alſo. As to that of Nimes in 
France, tis ſufficient to ſee Serlios Epiſtle 
to Francis the Firſt, prefixed to his third 
Book. This Author affirms, that at that 
time there was an, Arch enrich'd with Orna- 
1 a Corinthian Temple, a magnificent 
* of three Orders, one above the 
other. + Cauſabon calls it a Bridge, and 


Gr. pag. 232. Sine ulla Toſcriprians Ko iwial Mel. 
4 Aa Spart. 


mentions 


= * 7 
. * 4 
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Orders alſo; and of beautiſul Structure with 
fluted Pillars of the Corinthian Order; thi 


laſt may perhaps have been the Baſilica of 
. e built at Nimes by order of Hy 


Arian, and mentioned by Spartianus, tohaye 
been of admirable Workimanſbip. That it 


alſo mentions it by that Name; near it were 
two Octan 


in abundance. Palladio has been pleaſed 
alſo to give us a minute Deſcription bf two 
other ancient Temples in Nimes. What re- 


Place; it being ſufficient here to ſay, that 


but by thoſe Who have ſeen them. 
Inſcriptions, we learn, that which cannot 
tirely Jejune Writers of the Things out of 


Ages of the Empire, were famous and great, 


142 Of Arn bbb 
mentions the Ruins of a Palace with three 


a Cupola at the top, ſupported with ten 


had the reſemblance of a Temple, the Build. 
ing it ſelf inclines us to believe. X79hilin 


gular 'Turrets, - which ſhews m 
how the. Ancients fortify'd. Beſides, ther 
were alſo ſeveral Statues, and Inſeri ptions 


gards Pola, ſhall be mentioned in another 
till this Day, not only one, but ſeveral Re- 
mains of ancient Buildings are ſubſiſting there, 
of ſuch Beauty and ſo well — that 
ſcarcely can their Elegancy be conceived, 

From thoſe Ruins, with ſuch cloquent 
be well comprehended from thoſe few en- 
Rome; namely, that thoſe Cities, in the firſt 


ſince in every one of them [the beer to e⸗ 
5 In Hadr, | 
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vince that they were at that time more mag- 
nificent than many others, which afterwards 
exceeded” them] we find that beſides the 
Amphitheatre, there was a great number of 
other noble Remains of ſumptuous Buildings: 

How eaſy is it then to ſee in what manner 
modern Writers are deceived, who, full of 
modern Ideas, have their Eyes ſo. dazzled, 


of the Empire after Conſtantine, with the 
Mer: Ages; not eſteeming any antient City 

as great, Sue it made a conſiderable Fi- 
gure in the latter Times? But that thoſe 
Cities, in the earlier Ages, were by far greater 
than many of the others, which Arc 
were much enlarged, and that the 8 plendor 


105 of the latter began not until the magnificent 
her Ediſices of the Pagans were out of uſe; 
hat che above- mention d Marbles are irrefraga- 


ble Proofs: For I would gladly know, 
by what occult Cauſe could ſo many Re- 

mains of famous Buildings have been pre- 
ſerved in the Cities. which had Amphithea- 
res? inſomuch that therein they exceed all 
Ihe others, Rome excepted; and yet no ſuch 
Monuments of Antiquity appear preſerved 
in thoſe other Cities, which, according to 
he vulgar Opinion, for ſo 1 muſt call it] 
had formerly publick Structures, they ſay, 
both" more vaſt, and in greater abundance, 
han thoſe we have been ſpeaking about! ? 
What is Nimes, ſays * Lipſius, in compa- 
6 Cap. 4 | riſon 8 


that they confound the Syſtem of the Times 


/ 
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riſon of the other great Cities of France? 
Jo this I anſwer, If. Nimes was ſo ſimal 
a Town, why was it diſtinguiſhed, by it 
Coins above all the. other Cities of. Gaul in 
Auguſtuss Time? That moſt beautiful Me- 
FN tho a common one, whereon is the 
Head, of. that Emperor . and Agrippina, i 
marked with. the Attribute of a Colony, 
. riſtanus refers to ſuch, another in the ſame 
Age: Beſides, why did they give mer 
the T itle of Colonia Auguſta ? And why, 
among fon many other Cities, did * Hadrian 
make choice: of it for building a magnificen 
Baſilica to Plotina ? Why likewile in the 
lower Ages was one of the three Mints of 
France erected in Nimes, which, as we find 
in the Notitia Imperii, had its particular 
Superintendent? ? "Twould be ſuperfluous to 
mention what Verona and Capua. haye been 
in former Ages. In what condition the fir 
was in the time of Auguſtus, is clearly ſhewn 
by a Paſſage of Strabo, which makes it a 
that time equal to Milan and calls the 6 
ther Towns, like thoſe of Mantua and Bref 
cis in its N eighbourhood, tho large in 
themſelves, but inconſiderable Places i in com- 
pariſon. of Verona. Scme Perſons of ui 
doubted Veracity have' often told me, that 
they have ſeen the Remains of an Amphi 
theatre on theOutſide of Frejus in Provence: 
That I ewn BER perhaps haye been, and 


7 ? Gr. 323. 45 i spart. in Had. 10 
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Lich more cettainty too than any othet-they 
can boaſt of in France. Serlio likewile 


meations it, and ſpeaks of the Remains of 
another Romiin Bnilding there reſembling a 


Palace. * Pliny, ſpeaking of thoſe Parts of 
Caul, ſays, thiey le liker Italy continued, 
than a Province; beſides, the maritime City 
there was called, Colonia Fulta, and Colo- 
nia Illuſtris, in which Romans coriftantly 


"2: Wh refided,, and from whence Augiſtus ſent 
y, the Ships called- Noſtrat , taken in theBat- - 
20 i tle of Adtium; and there, as we learn from 
en e Tacitus, did an armed Fleet lie, in the 
the I ame manner as in Maſſina and Ravenna: 

of BH If we intirely admit of the Supplement 
bind BY and Interpretation given to an tion late- 
i ly dug up neat the Amphitheatre of Cupma 

5 


Lexoepting that of Rowe} it is the only orie 
we know which indicates the Perſon by 
whom; and the time when it was erected; 
| ramely, of having been built by the Commu- 
nity of the Colony of Capua, 4 — 
of Titus was re and adorned by the Em - 
% perot Hadrian, and dedicated by Antoninas 
c u P. The truth is, the Canon: Mezochio 
12 has ſhewn binifolf a Perſon of Genius and 
u Erudition, botii a the Defects of 
that the Inſeription, and explaining nn 
vpn. ing: nor is any thing in that Supplement 

but may be received with Approbation; - 
only he uſes the Word Imagines, where, 


wit il . 3. 6. 4. nalis verius quain Province. 10 Ann, L. 4. 
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51 think, another would ſuit better with the 
- Paſſage. | There was not methinks any other 


City which could vie ſo well with that of 


Rome, with regard to its - wonderful Pile of 


the Amphitheatre! of Titur, as Capua, in 


its Neighbourhood; either on account "A 
the Greatneſs and Wealth of that City, or 
- the Deſire and Delight its Inhaibtants had, 
vn that even of old, ſor Gladiatory Shen 
Nor indeed can we think on any Em. 
pefor which more probably reſtored and 


omamented it than ry adriun; ſince none 


-ete@ed ſo many Buildings out of Rome 1 
he, inſomuch that Spartian ſpeaks as if be 
had built in every City. Nor onght we to 
regard its having been dedicated by his Suc- 
ceſſor, and not by him; ſince tis probable 
he might have only begun ' the repairing of 
zit in his latter Days. The Pillars which in the 
Inſcription are ſaid to have been added, would 
appear, I own, rather to agree to the De. 
ſcription of a Theatre than an Amphitheatie: 
-But as to this it hab been very well adverted 
to, that they mighthave been placed in the 
Autiporta or Lodge; nor does it alter the 
caſe very much, if e imagine, that the In. 
*ſcription was made at the time of its Ded 
cation, ſince after conſidlerable Reparation 
twas uſual, both to: place freſh: Inftription 
on ſuch Buildings, and often to dedicate them 
ane, in order that they might be put to 
uſe; J as We learn from Dio, in that Place 


4 2 „ where 
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| 0 we were ſpeaking of the Theatre of 
r Pompey : but in this is marked both its firſt 
Ere on, by the People of Capua, and per- 
bps by theſe Words, A: SOLO FECIT, 
which expreſſed; in the Lapidary Stile, that 
it was built from its very Foundation: like- 
wiſe in it is mentioned, its being reſtored,” 
and the Ornaments a added thereto, andi its 0 | 
Dedication. 

As to the Fa at Pola — 5 N ines, ; 
we have no manner of hint about either of 
them. in antient Monuments or Wonen 5 


WM 


build every "where, particularly at Ni et, 

furniſhes us with a Conjecture, that the Fa- 

brick at the latter mig t have been erected 
by him. But as Spartianus,. in his Life, men- 
ons the Baſſlica built by him in this Place, 
hy then did he not ſpeak of the Amphi- ; 
Wheatre, which was a much greater Work? 


_ ahitolinus, in the Beginning of the Life, £ 
af Antoninus Pius, affirms, that Emperor 


leriyed his Origin from the faid City; for 
{hich reaſon Caſaubon imagined, that, he 
uilt the Arena. there; but-if ſo great a 
Work had, 7 ae Lee hy an FEA =: . 


0 Se 


2 come to | that of Verona. _ 3 ; 
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. Maximian erected a Palace at Breſcia u 
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CHAP. XIII. 


An Eſſay on the Age and Builder 
e 26 the Veroneſe Arena. 


'TTH regard to the Time in whilh 


we may believe our Arena at V. 
rona was built, the Writers are divided be- 
tween two Opinions, Some have imagin' 


it the Work of Auguſtus; of theſe wa 


Torello Sariana, who was perſuaded there- 
in from having read ſuch an Account in 


an ancient Chronica, and in the Itinerm 


of Cyriacus Anconitanus, who lived in the 


fiſteenth Age; likewiſe becauſe Fueronju 
writes, that Auguſtus adorned Italy vil 


Buildings. Father Mabillon was alſo > 


this Opinion: Others have believed it th 
Work of Maximian among the firſt of ſuck 
was * Sigonius, in his Book de Imperio Ot 
cidentali; who was induced to imagine i 
ſo, only becauſe the Builder thereof was ur 
known ; and by erroneouſly fuppoſing, iu 


another in A quilera : and this piece of Ci 
dulity was received by many, and even ! 
fer d tp by Lydiat, in his chronological K 
ries. But as both theſe Conjectures do 90 
ſtand on any ſolid Foundation, T m of of 


e 5. 1. 


m 
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mon, that the one makes its ra too early, 
the other too late. The Architecture thereof 
might, I own, much eaſier incline us to believe 
it to have been built in the time of Auguſtus 
than Marimiun; the whole appearing to 
have been rather the Work of the Ages 
| wherein Elegancy in the Arts was prevalent, 
than when they were not : And indeed, the 
Tiiſcan Order in all the Stories thereof, ſeems 
to indicate its Antiquity. Beſides, Auguſtus 
having brought Water into Breſtia, as ap- 
| pears by an Inſcription, ſhews that he pro- 
moted the Works in thoſe Parts where the 
Palace of Maxihian in Breſtia and Aqui- 
kia ate meerly ſuppoſed to have been; 
 fince the Panegyriſt quoted by 8 ggonius 
alone, ſpeaks not of an thing elſe but 
of a Picture, placed by: Maximian in the 
Palace of Aquileia. Yet for all this, I can- 
not be induced to belieye, that an Amphi- 
theatre wholly of Storie, and of ſuch Archi- 
tecture, was ever built in any Colony in 
Auguſtuss time, before any ſuch Fabric had 
been ſeen in Rome, and before that of Titus 
(an Original for the others to copy from) 
was erected. It ſeems alſo credible, that 
this would, on ſome Occafion or other, have 
been mentioned by Pliny, who ſpeaks of 
Pictures and things a; leſs conſequence than 
it, to have been in ſeveral places of bis na- 
tive Country. — 5 as derides | 
; . Ten. 
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le Reafops 2 beg! by the good Sariana, 
- Ae too ſeverely, hen tem it erected by 
e., And, ee from the ſame Page 
Lipſius, one may learn a Caution to over- 
Took with Humanity, and to pardon mutually 
the Miſtakes of others: Since, as great, 2 
Genius as he Was, he himſelf as well as Sari 
; ana, erroneouſly cites the Epiſtle of + lim u 
if addreſs d to Maximus Africanus, becauſe 
he had read vellem A fricane uag cocmeras 
when it is evident that it ſhould: be read 
A fricanae, as. alluding to-the Panthers. of 
Africa, Celius writing to Cicero, ſpeaks 
of thoſe Animals of Africa brought there, 
and of ten being. giyen to be uſed in the 
Games; ſo that it appears, from what is faid 
beſore, that he' ſpeaks of Panthers: as does 
+. Livy, and the nes; a Fh. N  Suetonin 

and others. 

© Beſides the Opinion, that the 3 
theatre was built” by Maximian, ſeems very 
inconſiſtent with de Circumſtances of Aﬀain 
at that time. The Empire Was then i in con- 
fuſion, Italy itſelf ſorely afflicted, and the 
Cities there, eſpecially thoſe like Verona, 
ſituated on the Frontiers, in dread of the 
Incurſions threatned and begun by the Bar- 
barians. Arts, beſides, were then in great 
Decay; and the ancient Ideas of the oppreſsd 
e gu out 'of nyod.. Moreover, the 


Lo 
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chriſtian Religion, which then was diffiiſeq'® 
every where, and not long aſter triumphant,” 
wr fy ſcarcely have allow d People to have 
eſſected a Work like that, which ſprung 
| from the Religion of the Pagans ; and: the 
rather, Giaees in the Amphitheatres had 
been acted a conſtant Scene of Cruelty, 
having become places for Marty dom. But 
what need we ay” any more on this head? 
We have, I think, a very ſure Proof, that 
before Maximine; namely, in Gallienuss 
time, not only was our Arena already built, 
but began to be in decay. A Confirmation : 
of this appears in the many Pieces of the an- 
cient Walls of Verona, erected in the time 
of Gallienus; ſince in them J have obſervd 
Stones, not only of the Quality, Colour, 
and Form with thoſe of the Amphitheatre, - 
but are known by certain Marks, to have 
been formerly belonging to the external Cir- 
cait of that Structure there. 9 Sariana af-' 
fords a notable Confirmation of this, where 
he avers, that he had ſeen ſome of thoſe 
Stones with the Numbers which had been 
engraven on the Key- Stones of all the lower 
Arches. Nor is there any thing that renders 
it in the leaſt incredible, that the exterior 
part of that Fabric began ſo ſoon to be ruinous. 
And, indeed, whether the Foundation was 
ill hid, or was defective on account of the 
Pace, or ſoon account of its being a Building 


. ing: In 17% muris nonnulla ann tabule cum 


15 ani 4TRES) 
all arch'd from top to 


Architect aſſerts. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, that the Amphitheatre of Catania, 
in the time of Theodoric, was likewiſe, for 
the molt part, fallen down; and Caſſiodorut 
aſſures us, that the Stones thereof were made 
_ uſe of to repair the Walls there, and yet the 
Building was — demoliſhed by Farthquakes 
but by Time: From whence, at leaft, it 
appears, that they were ancient Buildings, 
| notwithitanding they did not for many Ages 

remain intire. Beſides, the Theatre of Pompey, 
in the time of Theadaric, ſeem d allo incli 
ning towards Ruin, and liable to fall ſud- 
denly, had they not ſound a Means to keep 


it up with large Supports or Buttreſſes and 
Pilaſters. 


The Deſire I myſelf had of 8 
with Certainty, the preciſe time when, and 
by whom, the Amphitheatre: was made, er. 
Cited me to dig. in 4" Places where I had 
the greateſt Chance for finding Inſcriptions; 
and tho' I have not been ſo happy as to ſuc- 
ceed. therein, yet I met with two halſs of 


Letters, which joined to à larger piece of | 


Stone, with an Inſcription; dug up out of 
the Well, in the middle made out. S. Con. 
That theſe Characters belong d to then ſcrip- 
tion whieh had been — placed in the 


70 Par. I. 3. e. 49. SES, vetuſtate collapſa. 


12 Caſſ. Var. . e. 71. Gu meds pln] peu, | 
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great part was conſequently ang als 
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Front of the Amphitheatre, is probable on 
account of their unuſual __ for the © 3s 
no leſs than eleven Inches in Diameter, cor- | 
reſpondent with the others. Bur from this E 
| ſhall not pretend even to give my Gueſſes, 
vor aſſert that they muſt be underſtood e. 
zatus Conſulto, as is commonly underſtood 
by . C. One thing 1 may however venture 
to ſay, that the Form and Beauty of thoſe 
Letters indicate them engraven tle Age 
when Arts flouriſh'd, and not in latter times: 
I don't ff peak of that fo foolſhly fallify'd 
Ire which makes our Amphitheatre 
the work of Flaminius a Conſul, =—_ which 
Caroto and. Leandro Alberti had, as 
if fill exiſting at Lucca, a place 3 0 
dee And the truth is, in the 
Books where the Impoſture has ap- 
peared, it has been but very indie 
| received by the Learned. - | 
Hadriaus peculiar Coftom of erefting Fai 
bricks out of Rome, might incline us to have 
an eye on him as the Builder; but that 
Epiſtle of Pliny ti.eYounger, lately quoted, 
confirms us in the Belief, that our 
theatre was before that Emperor's time; yet 
à we cannot well ſuppoſe it anterior to that 
of Titus, the whole brings us very near ths 
true time of its Erection. 
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the The foreſaid Letter of Phny, who is bei 
I Leved to have died. in the Sie: part of Tra- 
ie 13 * gives us to underſtand, that by 
on the 
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the Liberality of a certain great Man, call'd 
Maximus, a ſolemn Amphitheatrical Shew 
was at that time celebrated in Verona this 
he did both by way of Honour to the Me- 

mory of his deceaſed Spouſe, a Native of 
that Country, and alſo to gratify the People 
of Veruna, by whom he was lov'd and e- 
ſteem d, as indeed they were by him, as 
Pliny informs us. Nay, the ſame Pliny, as 
he was a /, eroneſe by Adoption, when: he 
1peaksof the Inhabitants there, he callst 
15 gur own People of Veron. 

A vaſt numiber of Panthers were ee for 
the forementioned Shew, tho becauſe of aStorm 
which happen d at Sea in their Paſſage, they 
arriv d not from Africa in time. Combats of fo 
many, and ſo different kinds of Beaſts, in- 
dicate as if there were fixd Arenæ in Italy 
at that time. In the Sliews of Curio, in thoſe 
alſo of the Fidentines, of Cecinna and Va. 
lens, mention'd' by Pliny and Tacitus, all 
which were exlüibited in Am phitheatres of 
Wood; we have accounts, that in theſe 
Shews there were Gladiators, but no -Wild- 
Beaſts. Tis therefore not incongruous to ſup- 
poſe this 'Pile erected in the time of Domi 


6: 5 Jab tian me Nerwua, or the lateſt time we can 


think of, to have been in the firſt years of 
* and to believe that, without delay- 
* further, by lie ſaid Building ANY emu- 
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lated that of Nome, anch, great Example 
they had to copy from. i eee 
Iis commonly belioved, that th Wolle 
was carried on at the Expence of ſome Em- 
peror or Roman Governor: But if ſuch a 
magnificent Amphitheatre had beem erected 
Na any Emperor, tis not to be imagined the 
Wiiters: of: their Lives would have neglected 
to have mentioned it. Suetonius Was not 
ſillent about the Walls and Temples in 
3 Syracuſe,.: repaired by Caligula; and of 
the Royal Palace of Polycrates;- and the 
Temple = Apollo, which that Emperor had 
a mind: to replace: in Miletus and Samos. 
Nor did Lampridius neglect to ſpeak of 
the Baſilica. in Nimes, or of the Temple 
and Altar made by Hadrian in Athens. 
Whatever Emperor he was who may have 
erected ſo noble a Fabrick; he would not, 
according to the uſage of thoſe Ti imes, have 
neglected: the Honour of its Dedication, nor 
have Writers omitted to ſpeak thereof, fines 
a anius does of the Temple at 'N ola, 
and the Capitol dedicated by Tiberius in 
Capua. Neither can we imagine our Am- 
—— the ane of a LO ſince 


e it Kar: 7 it is . | likely that the 
Republick and people of Verona were the 
E £0 e 14 Cap. 40." 7 F 3 48 WOK * 
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Dole Undertakers of this Work; and in the 
Sequel we ſhall ſhe w, that a 5 Veroneſ 


Citizen built part of the Portico, which was 


Join d to 3 Place where the Gladiatory 


Games were exhibited ; 


and for which, he 
defired to have the Approbation of the beo 


ple, and not of any other. So does the In- 
ſcription already mentioned indicate, that 
the — of Capua was erected by 
the Clony there: Such great Works could 


the Alliance, and the Participations of the 
Honours of Rome, render other Cities capa- 


ble of performing! The Expence of ſuch 
Works was much leffened, by the great 
number of Slaves employed chereln'; and 
likewiſe account of the plenty of Mai- 


ble in the Neighbourhood of our City; and 


indeed, if we could come at the defired In- 


ſcription relating to this Fabrick, thoſe who 
were the Superintendents, or who prefided 
at its Erottian, nn L doubt not, be 


I would, above all, i x conld.; 0 ane 
juſtice to the Name of the Architect of this 
ſtately Pile, but we juſt know as much a- 
bout ours, as we do of the Amphitheatreof 
One thing I know for certain, that 
we ſhould not be i 
tect of either of theſe ſupe 
they exifted when Pliny p 


rb Edifices, had 
ubliſhed his great 


Work. An old T . 44 makes Vitruvius 


_ eroneſe, but this we ſhall mention on 
another 


gnorant about the Archi- 


W 
a W 


is very probable; and this we by 
the Remains of an Arch which we have of 


| his Workmanſhip; and indeed, whether he 


built our Amphitheatre or not, I ſhall nei- 
ther deny nor affirm. The Roman Amphi- 
3 was fituated in the Middle of the 
City, ours on the Outſide of the Walls, tho 


very near them, and not far from a Gate; 


and ſo were the others in the Calonies; 
where the antient Space, within the Walls, 
were but narrow, and the Concourſe of 
People ſo great, they could not admit of 
ſuck, a Vacancy in thoſe Days, within their 
Cities, as was Ic: 
great Dimenſions as an Amphitheatre. 5 
In digging over againſt the Gate, which 
in antient Times was the pri 
moſt frequented of any, the Foundation of 
a large Wall was diſcovered, made partly of 
the Stones of the Am phitheatre, with pieces 
of Pillars, which humour the eurved Figure 


of that Building, and which ſeem to have 


ſurrounded it in the part where the Slope was. 


We can believe this to be nothing elſe, but that 


in former, times they intended to have ſure 


rounded the Amphitheatre, from the Place 


where the firſt Wall was built, to that of 


the ſecond, in ſich a manner as to compriſe _ 


it within the City, that fo it might not be 


expoſed, or poſſeſſion taken of it by the 
Enemy; 


Py — 
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another Occaſion. : That Vitruvius Cerdo, 
| another famous Architect, was of Verona, 


thte for a Pile of ſuch 
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1358 Of AMPHITHEATR ES. 
Enemy; yet we muſt not imagine, that 
this happened at the repairing of the Walls 
by Gallienus, becauſe the Thickneſs of them 
was very much leſs than the others; and 
likewiſe becauſe the Foundation of thoſe of 
Callienus goes croſs-wiſe, and ſtraitens the 


chief Avenue to- the Amphitheatre: . from 


whence wie may make a probable Conjec- 
ture, that the latter were made after the an- 


cient Cuſtom! 2 Am ee Shews had 
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uſe of the Amphitheatre, of «Bich, 


| in its due place, a conſiderable Hint Will be 


given from a Stone made hollow by. the 
Ropes of the * Velarium: I ſhall prove k Uke. 


wiſe by three famousStones with Inſcriptions as 


yet remaining and placed by me one aſter 


another in the publick Academy. Thie firſt 


relates to one of the Gladiators, called Retia- 


#74, tho not very exactly publiſhed by Gru- 


ter and others; and indeed none haye taken ; 
notice of its Singularity y, in ſhewing PE Us orm "3 


of. the Weapons of thoſe Gladiators. . 7775 


' 4.906 NB, TheVelarium Was the veil or Curtain 1 are 
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* do 1 know, among the very few of this 


diato oi who Name Was 'Gener 
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Monuments like theſe are indeed rare, 


kind, which have been printed, if there be 
ſuch another; tis probable there are none, 
nor ate all thoſe of the ſame Kind tõ be re- 
Iyd upon as . ee 
This Sepulchral Monument is 'of a 5 LE 
„ ef 
fervile Station, an Alerlundlrian by Birth, Birth, and _ . : 
of the Retiarian Claſs; The different kinds 


and ways of the Gladiators were an 1 5 N 


for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by 3 — 4 : 
bit, Arms, and different manner of fighting 

the variety 'of which very much Seributeet 
to the Diycifion- arid Delight - which People 
in general had at the Shews. But I ſhall 
not enter upon a Subject, Where * 5 3 
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das wrote ſo diſtinctly; only I ſay, thoſ 
kinds of them which are moſt celebrated by 
Writers, were the Secutores and Retiari, 
Who commonly fought againſt one another, 
I There was, as we fead in Sariana, an In 
ſcription in Verona, about one of the Secs 
tores, who was faid to have fought eight 
times; but as it is now loſt and publiſn d 
incorrectly, I ſhall not take any notice of i 
| here. Commodus boaſted to be of this Claſi 
and among the firſt of them, and to have 
killed a great number of thoſe Retiarii 
This much we learn from Lam * 
Salmaſius. writing on this head, could not 
underſtand well what the Secutores were, 
but only that the Retiarii were 1o called 
from the. Caſting-Net, wherewith 
enter d the Field, ang which they threw a 
their Adverſar entangle him therein 
which when 91 F 2 ſtruck them with 
the Fork or elſe the e with which 
W | they were armed. Lipſius very well ob- 
(ſerves, chat this Cuſtom took its Origine from 
| that famous Action of Pittacus, whole Life 
* Laertius wrote; and Strabo ſays, that the 
ſaid Pittacus being General of the Mytilenti 
| fought in ſingle Combat with the chief Come 
mander of the Athenians, like a Fiſher with 
2 Net, which he threw over and invelopd 
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with him on purpoſe, after that he wounded 
him with a Trident and Kniffe. 
Whoever then ſhall obſerye particularly 
how the other Gladiatory Combats repre- 
ſented the Manner which ſome Nations had 
| in fighting with one another, or that they - 
alluded to ſome F act, whether hiſtorical or 

fabulous, will not doubt, but that the Idea 
of that kind of Gladiators was taken from 
the foreſaid Action of Pittacus. ES 

_ Puniſhments likewiſe, as they were inflicted 
by way of Shew, were uſually executed in 
a ſcenical manner, taking often the Argu- 
ment of the Dramatic Repreſentation, from 

the name of the Malefactor. Even when 

the Games were performed in the Forum, 

Krabo relates, that the Gicilian Thief who 

ſtyled himſelf the Son of Ætna] was made 
uſe of by way of an Interlude to the Specta- 
tors : For, . after he had been placed upon 
a Machine repreſenting Mount Atna, it 
was ſo contrived as to tumble down all of 
a fudden, whereby the Criminal fell preci- 
pitantly among the Dens of the Wild-Beaſts, 
which appear'd as if theſe Animals had been 
bred in the Mountain, and there was he tore 


2% in pieces. Repreſentations of Orpheus and 
o Lauræolus, Dedalus and Leander, mentiond 
vi by Martial, were likewiſe kept up in the 
pd Amphitheatre : Theſe Alluſions of the An- 


cients in the Games, were like to what they 
had in their mechanical Works; where, for 
. M the 
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the moſt part, their very Utenſils and com- 
mon Inſtruments, were made to repreſent 
ſome ancient Figure. As for the Changes 
Which they had in their Scenes, they were 
5 neceſlary in their publick Shews, becauſe 
they laſted the whole day. Some Gladiators 
there were who fought on horſeback, of 
theſe we ſhall treat in another place ; othen 
in Chariots, calld Efdar:, which either 
imitated the ancient Orientals or the Bji- 
tons; and that ſuch was the Cuſtom of theſe 
People, we learn from + Cæſur. However, 
the Satyriſt joking, ſpoke in the form of 
Prophecy, to the Man who ſhould make 
any foreign King a ata in War, That 
the King > robes ns ſhould fall before him 
from a Britiſh. — If We rely on what 
FJornandes aſſerts, the word Eſſedus was 
entirely Br:tzſh, but . find it ſeveral times 
mentioned by Cicero. Funins Philargyru 
on the other hand ſaid; a certain Kind of 
Vehicle wherein the Gauls fought, was calld 
Effedus. * Ceſar cauſed Boys to fight at 
the Games in Chariots. I ſhall not mention 
here the Woods, Caverns and Ships, which 
were ſometimes ſhown in the Amphitheatres 
nor ſhall I ſpeak of the Luxury and Tomp 
vied therein: . » St. Ambroſe in the 


4 Ble lib. 14. 
5 Fuv. Sat. 4. aut de tem Briranno. 

6 Forn. 5. 2. quas more pulgari Eſſedos vocant. 
7 Ad Gor. I. 3. z, De ,. I. 4. e. t. 
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ooch Age, accuſed them for Prodigality in 
" WM Quandring away their Patrimony in Shews; 3 
nud even towards the end of the fiſth Cen- 

8 tury, the Conſul Turtius Aſterius | in the 5 
5 Epigram he wrote on Virgilius Medicens, 

c publiſh” d by Cardinal Norzs in the Cenotaphia 
f 
18 
r 


of Pſa | altert, that great Riches were 
conſumed in their Games, and confeſſes, that 
he had ſacrificed his own Wealth to the 
| Hnzza's: of the People. 

But to return to the Feria - they not 
only fought with the Secutores, but very 
n= with the Mirmillones, who were arm d 
after the manner of the Gau/s, and had the 


_ Figure of a Fiſh on their Helmet, as we learn 
* from 1 Feſtus; ſo that it ſquared very well 
my 00 have it catch d in the Net. The Action 


of a Retiarius's pulling his Adverſary to- 
wards him, with his Head entangled in, the 
Net, is ſeen repreſented on a Medal of Gor- 
22 Pius, illuſtrated by the Senator Ba- 
narotti. When they threw the Net with 
ut Succeſs, the Retiarii began then to handle 
eir Trident. That Ermetes, mentioned by 
* Martial, appeared very terrible when he 
ad the Trident in his hand. Prudentius 
Calls it a Spear with different Points, and ſays, 
ey: ſtruck at the Face of the Adver- 
„ F. 444. in quæſtum fame Cenſus Fatlura cucurrit. 


2 Jab. 8 Sat: 8. —— Movet ecce tridentem 
 Poſtquam vibrata pendentia retia dextrs 
21. 3 een, effudit. 
dum f „. 
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ſary, rich: was covered with the Vizor of 
the Helmet; nor is it believed that they 
trifled with ſuch Weapons, for on a certain 
oceaſion five Retiarii being worſted by - 
like number of Secutores, and on the 
of being pierced through by the latter, one 
of them having laid hold'on his Trident, {ley 
every one of thoſe who till then had conque 
red; at the Fierceneſs of which Fact, even 
r3 '2 Caligula himſelf,is faid to have been grieyed, 
Their Habit was the Tunica, whence 
Suctonins calls them here Tunicati, and the 
Fork or Trident of Graccus, with the I 
nica upon him, is mentioned by 1. Juvend 
Thoſe Gladiators were ſo much in uk 
beery. where, that Arnobius, when he far 
the Repreſentation of a Neptune, it alway 
it him in mind of a Gladiator. But Pi- 
tatut, beſides a Trident, had alſo a ſhot 
Sword or Ponyard along with him, as * Straby 
relates; for which reaſon, the Netiarii uſed 
it alſo: which Circumſfance, tho' doubted 
of by ſome, is confirm'd by our Stone, wher 
the Form of both thoſe kinds of Weapon 
is ſeen. * This Sword, or Pocket Dagges 
'very well ſhews, that they are not of thi 
ſort which *5 Marcus Aurelius defird mig 
be uſed: by the Gladiators, namely, withol 
a Poigt, in order to hinder their butcherins 
one another; but rather of thoſe, of which 


13 OS Cal. cap. 30. deflevit Ediclo. 14 Sat. Su 
- Is 895 J. 13. Th Tgaivy % 7 . e 26 Dig, 2 (1. 
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the 4 1 in 3 Life of r7 0 


25 does likewiſe Victor, where Examina- 2 

tion, was made before. they fought, to ſe if 
they were ſufficiently: ſharpned. cn 

i Tertullian . mentions. another. 1 88 of 
theſe Weapons, which he calls Spongia; and 

when »Liuy mentions. the Armour of the 


Samnites, which covered their Breaſt, he 


likewiſe calls it Hongia; tis probable that 

it was a mailed Breaſt- plate of Iron, which 
has ſome Reſemblance of a Sponge: But thjge 

Paſſage in Tertullian indicates, that ſome offen- 


five, not defenſive Weapon, of the Retiariz, 


was ſo called; for he ſays, That he who 


« ftands looking on the B; itings of the Bears 
« aud. the Spunges of the Retiarü, might 


« well think on Mercy.” I read moneri in 


this Paſſage, . not movers, as tis printed, and 


as * Lipſius cites it, becauſe. by the latter 
it is not Senſe. Now, aBreaſt-plate would 
not be ſo well oppoſed, to. Pity, nor would 
it well agree with the biting of the Bears: 
Beſides, the Netiarii fought in their Tunica, 


and without Armour, as has been ſaid; and 


without hiding their Forehead under their 
Helmet, as we read in ** uvenal: There- 
fore tis probable, that that Name was. either 


5 5 to e Net or the 5 LES or r the * 


20 Lib. g. 3 5 eee 
Ir Sat. Ser. l. 1. c. 3. Sat. 8. 
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166 Of AmPHITHEATRES, | 
It might, by a certain kind of Reſemblance, 
have been given to the Net; and perhaps 
to the ſhort Sword, becauſe its Handle or 
Shaft was perforated and wrought in ſome 
way like a Spunge. Some are inclin'd to 
believe this, by that Motto of Auguſtus, 
mention'd by Suetonius, That his Ajax 
« was permitted to fall upon his Sponge. 


This was was a Tragedy begun by that Em- 


peror, which not ſucceeding to his mind, he 
deftroy'd and cancell'd, for which uſe the 
Sponpia ſerv d among the Ancients. Bu 
this would have been but a very poor Kind of 
a Jeſt in Auguſtus, if we underftand it ſimply, 
2s Caſauboy and all the others have it, and 
if that word had not a double meaning; there 
being no Affinity between Ajax the Hero 
and an Inftrument for effacing, and by which, 
that Saying might acquire fome Grace. 1 
think we may infer with certainty, that ſome 
Weapon or other with a Point, had the 
Name of Spongia given it; by which we 
may underftand, that the Tragedy had ſuch 
an ending as Ajax himſelf, who was deſtroy d 
dy falling upon a Sword. But to finiſh what 

we have to ſay on the ſubject of our Gl 


diator, he having fought twenty-ſeven times 


mers the frequency of thoſe Games in Ve. 
rona; and tis probable he reſided there, 
and was dedicated to that Amphitheatre; 


2 Cab. 26. Ajacem ſuum in ſpongiam ineubuiſſe. 
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cho 1 cannot deny, but that he might have 
ſought as many 4s that, in one day. 


This Stone might haye afforded us ſome _ 
other curious and rare Diſcoyery, had it not 
been broke off; for it appears, that towards 
the end, itbegan [where Gruter very wrongly 


put V, J. R} to make mention of ſome occa-. 


fion or other, on which the Gladiator had 


fought courageouſſy. 


Jo find a genuine Monument of Antiquity 


relating to Huntings exhibited out of Rome, 
is much more rare than any about Gladiators, 


We have, a little ne this, ſeen a fine 


Tieſtimony thereof in Pliny the Younger, 


with regard to our Amphitheatre. There is 
the remembrance of another Hunting remain- 
ing in the following Inſcription, which is 

engraved in very fine Letters, upon a great 
Baſis of red Marble of our Country, the 
breadth of which is greater than its height. 

The ſame words are ſeen on both ſides, which 
ſhews that in ancient times it had been ſet 

up in a | gs which fronted two ws 


| NOMINE 
-Q DOMITy - ALINI 
T LICINA - MATER - 
SIGNUM- DIANAE - ET VNA 
TIONE NM 
ET: SALIENTES. T. F. I. 
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This good Woman, following the Inſtinct 
of her own Piety, left it according to the 
fantaſtical Religion of thoſe times | in her 
Will, that they ſhould celebrate a Hunting 
of Wild-Beaſts. Beſides this, ſhe order d a 
Statue of Diana to be made. To Diana, 
the Governeſs of all kinds of Hunting, were 
ſuch Shews often conſecrated, but not Am- 
phitheatres, as ſome believe. In what Situa- 
tion that Statue ſtood, cannot be well gueſſed, 

yet ſurely not in the middle of the Amphi. 
theatre, as others have imagin'd. Beſides, 
this Lady order'd that Salientes ſhould be 
made: No where elſe have we mention of 
thele Salientes, as relating to an Amphi. 
theatre. This word is generally underſtood 
for Pipes and Conduits for conveying Water; 
yet here we may alſo ſuſpect, that it means 
thoſe hidden Channels or Pipes, by which 
with wonderful Artifice | as it is twice men- 
tion'd by *+ Seneca] they cauſed odoriferous 
Liquor to ſpring up from the bottom to the 
top of the Amphitheatre, which then jetted 
and ſpread itſelf in the Air, like a very ſmall 
Shower of Rain. Thoſe Effuſions were cal 
led Spar/cones; and it appears by the othe! 
Seneca, in the Controverſies, that there 
were ſome, who talking rhetorically, calld 

them, Odoriferous Showers. | 


24 Nat. Qu. J. 2. c. 9. Epiſt. 99. Lib. y. 
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One may gather from this place, that ſuch 
Channels were com monlyunderſtood by t the 


Name of &i phones: Hence it is, that in our 


Stone I underſtand by the Word Salientes, 


| rather what we now. call Fountains, which 


were extremely requiſite to be near the 
Amphitheatre; and ſuch is that Meta be- 


lieved to have been, which we ſee on Me- 5 


dals, cloſe by the Coliſco. And indeed I am of 
Opinion, Fon that Latin Word, that of Sur- 
gente has been introduc'd into our Language, 
cho it is uſed in a meaning ſomewhat dif- 
ferent ; and, I think, I underſtand that Word 
as meanin g Fountain, eyen in Writers: par- 


ticularly in Cicero, who mentions the Fiſn- 
Ponds, - and the . alientes and ** Pliny, 


where he ſays, that Agrippa made a great 
number of Lakes for tlie convenience of the 


Publick, and 4 Hundred and five Salientes : 


and 4110 in *” Frontinus, where he confirms, 


that Agrippa furni ſhed the City with the 


Waters Salientes : and when he remarks 
whence they took the Waters; namely, that 


they were ſupplied by the publick Waters 
Calientes: and Ulons, where he names 


the Cocks of the Ciſtern „ which were fixed 
to the Saltentes. © 


Of'all theſe things our Like [whom | 
we muſt believe to have been a Lady of note, 


| ſince ſhe was able to defray the Charge of 
5 Fan. l. 3. ET: 6 . 36. c. 159. 27 De dqued. art. 10; . 
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170 Of Aur HIT HEAT AEX 
an Amphitheatrical Hunting] ordered they 
ſhould be exhibited in honour of her Son, 
and the Game celebrated in his Name, az if 
he had been at the expence thereof. 80 
| we find ino Dio, that Auguſtus exhibited 
Games in the Name of his Sons, and of his 
Nephews alſo; as we learn from the: Lapis 
Ancyranus. We read alſo in Tacitus, 
that Druſius in his own Name, and that 
of his Brother Germanicus, celebrated Gaines. 
But the daily and continued uſe of ſuch 
Shews in Verona, is much more confirmed 
by the third Inſcription, which gives us to 
underſtand, that in that Place there was a 
Ludus, as the Latins named it; that is, ; 
Seminary or School, if we may ſo call it, of 
thoſe who were trained up for the Amphi- 
theatre. This is the Meaning of the Word 
uſed in Inſcriptions, and in this ſenſe ** Fabretti 
ſays, it was underſtood in ſeveral Laws, which 
ſpeak of condemning People ad Ludum; but 
in them we muſt underftand it of the Shews, 
not of the Gladiators only, as Gotofredu: 
Explains, but indeed more particularly of that 
of Beaſts, Several of ſuch Games, in Rome, 
are mentioned on Inſcriptions, and by Publius 
Victor; and it is very rare to find them 
ſpoke of any where out of Rome. In Capi 
they are found, and in Rauenna, as we have 


29 L. 34. T6 A mudir evinuatt. ze Grut. p. 232. M0 
nomine, aut filiarum meorum, &. nepotum. 31 An. I. 1. 
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and Srrubo; and the former had 


it in Ct ſar 
a Nurſery of thoſe Gladiators, in both theſe 


Cities, A great number of them even in tlie 
_ time of Didius Fulianus, lived in Capun, 


becauſe it was furniſhed with a large Am- 
phitheatre: but that which is moſt obſerva- 


| die in our Inſcription, is the hint that there 
were many of thoſe Ludi in Verona, ſince 
that is 
made by the Name of Ludus Publicus, 
Bit behold che Stone is deficient in its very 


ed, of which mention is 


N 


Lux. -IvSTINVS 
EQVO pPpyBLAIC(O 
HONORB. OMNIB, 

IN MVNICIPIO- FVNCTVS 
DEM IN PORTICV. QVAE 
DVCIT - AT. LVDVM + PVBLICVM, 
© COLVMN. II CVM SVPAREC 
IE - STATVRA- PICTVRA 
'YOLENTE. POPVLO. DEDIT. 


At the Back of the Tame Inſcription : br 


QPA 
KAI 
TYKH 


* 


This Inſcription in Gruter and others, is, 
according to cuſtom, yery inaccurately taken. 
2 via. . The 
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The counterdiſtinguiſhed Letters are Wanting 
in the Stone, and I have ſupplied them; but 
in the fiſth Line, where, in all printed Works, 
the Word PARTEM is put in, the Stone 
has room but for two Letters, ſo that it could 
not have expreſſed any thing elſe but ITEM, 
which Method is ſeen in others, and perhaps 
it was wrote for IDEM, as is often obſeryed 
in the popular way of pronouncing, which 
varied between thoſe two: ſo that here AT 
is made for AD. Hence Lucilius Fuſtmus, 
aſter having, in that City, performed the 
Function of Magiſtracy, in all its Degrees, 
with conſent of the People, made four Arches 
in the Portico, which led to the Ludus 
Publicus ; where alſo Pillars were built and 
covered, paved and painted. By the word 
Superficies, the Writers of the Civil Law 
underſtand all that is above ground. The 
two Ereel Words on the Back of the Stone, 
I take for that proverbial Saying, uſed even 
in our Language: Time and Fortune err 
cious Gp, as We have it in Philo, at the 
End of his Book on the Creation; however 
they haye tranſlated it 5 55 tho' it bp: 
nifies Seaſons. 


3 


CHAP. xv. 


4 4s Arcount of the PO AY 1 7 
Verona in the latter "ge Mgr 


E have e mention d how: 108 8 
it is ſince the firſt Circuit of this Pile 
began to give way, tho' it is credible, that 
it received a very fatal Blow, at the time 
when Gallienus, being apprehenſive of the 
Invaſions of the barbarous Nations, built the 
Walls of Verona in great haſte,  fince'we 
diſcover that Stones, which had formerly 
been in the Amphitheatre, are ſtill to be ſeen 
in thoſe Walls; and we may very well be⸗ 
lieve, that having ſuch Materials ſo very near 
at hand, and ſo eaſy to be come at, they 
made great uſe of them on that occaſion. 
L once imagined, that perhaps the Top of the 
Circuit had been then demoliſhed, and thrown - 
on the ground, on purpoſe that the Arena 
might not be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, ſo as 
to overpower and damage the lower parts 
of the City from above; but. I dropt this 
Opinion, by obſerving, that the ſmall part 
of the external Circumference, w which ſtill re- 
mains, is particularly on that Side, where, 
in ſuch a Caſe, they would certainly. have. 
begun to deftroy. The laſt account we have 
of n in that Aplulbeatie, is in, the 
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Acts of St. Fermo and Ruſtico ; namely, in in 
the Vear of Chriſt 304. For it is not to 


be doubted, but the Beginning of their 
NMatyrdom happened within the Arena; 


fince, the Day before, the Governor invited 


the P to the-Shew, where accordingly 
they all * came. Thither was our fourth Bi- 


ſhop, S. Procolus, who defired Martyrdom, 


led, tho Anolinus choſe not to commit his 


Cruelties on him. 
Ihe Gladiatory Shews being a little after 
that aboliſhed; contributed: ſurely 

little to the Ruin of the Am eren for 


as the chief Uſe of thoſe Buildings ceaſed, 


they were not at pains to repair them, from 


time to time, as was neceſſary for their Pre- 
ſervation. But I thinl the eatre re- 
ceived beſides, a much more ſenfible Blow, 
when in order to comprehend it within that 
part of the City. which remain'd on the Out- 
ſide of the ancient Eneloſure, they built 


another more ample than the former, which 


muſt have hap 


ſicth Age; it being proved by Hiftory, that 


the ſaid Encloſure was the Work of Theo. 


doric. Tis true, that Wall was made of 


other kinds . of "Materials namely, ſmall 


Pieces of {oft Stones, ſquared in a clumſy 
manner, as may be ſeen in ſeveral Places: 


But for all that, one of its Towers, a great 


part of - which- fill remains, makes us be- 


* Convenerat ommis multitude . ad Spectaculum. 


not a 


pened in the Beginning of the 


lieve, 
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lieve, that in the others | which were of a 

different: and ſtrong kind of Structure from 
the Wall it ſelf ] ſeveral Stones of the Am- 
phitheatre were made uſe of in building them. 
We ſee that Tower comprehended within 
| the Walls of the old Caftle, near the. Arch 
4e Gavii, not being built at the ſame time 
with the Caſtle, . as is believed, but only 


augmented in the hi gher part thereof, which 
is made of Brick. 


In the lower part, built of ancient Stone, 5 
which before had been uſed, the greateſt 
of them were of the firſt Encloſure of. the 


Amphitheatre ; - and among. theſe we  fird 


a piece of an Architrave, which had belonged 
to the third Story; nor is there room to doubt, 
but the Tower was made out of the ſecond 
Encloſure, ſince, between the foreſaid Stones, 
and the Plaiſter laid above them by the Sca- 
ligers, one part is likewiſe ſeen of the uſual 
aterials and Workmanſhip, with which 
the whole Wall of Theodorick was made; 
nay, entering the Caſtle, we may ſee bow 
it continues within that Wall, and 
imertupted now and then, even to the River / 
by which it was bounded. a 
Aſter the Times of the Romans, the; firſt 
mention we find of our Arena, is in the | 
Rhime compoſed while King B3pin relidec 
in that City; publiſhed lately by me in my 
Hittory, of Diploma c, reduced to its true 
Foy: and Reading, In it is contained a Pe- 
I ſcription 
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ſcription-of Verona; the Author of wha, 


after he has ſpoke of the Walls, the 
Towers of its Encloſure, . before any "other 
_ names the Arena, and lays thus: - 


4 Haber altum Lahyrinthum, magnum per 


circui tum, 
*. In quo neſcius egreſſus munguan vale 
255 edi, RW: 5 7 5 
Niſi cum Igne lerne, vel cum s fil 
Ones: ; 


In ſeyeral Nane tho” 156 final at 
tiquity, and ſtill leſs value, I have found a 
Work of our Archdeacon ' Pacificus Cited, 
who died Anno 846. This they hint to 

have been a kind of Geographical DiQtionar, 
in which the Arena of Verona was men- 
tioned, by the Name of Labyrinth; but a 
more ſure account of it we have in Naterius 
our famous Biſhop, in the tenth Age. He, 
in the little Work, intitled * Qualitatis Con- 


jectura, f peaki ng of ſome Re yolutions which 
happened in the City, mentions a Palace | 


kept by way of a Caſtle, and another too 
called Cortalta, which ſerved for the like 
uſe ; and mentions the Circus, by the Name 
| Kane. in. which a certain Count kept 
. n ſeß his own Security. The Cuſtom 
. in _ lower Ages, of making uſe of the 


+). Dacher Sic. t. 2. 3 . nn quod arens lin 
oh 12 18880 * | 
ancient 
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„ancient Edifices as places of Defence, is con- 
e WM firmed by many Evidences and Writers; and 
er indeed not Amphitheatres only, like that ”Y 
Capua and Nimes, but Thermæ and Temples 
had the like uſe made of them; as may be ſeen 
er in the Life of Innocent III. nay, Hadrian's 
burying Place is, till this very day, a Caſtle. 
4 We muſt not omit here remarking, that 
which confirms what was ſhewn in the ninth + 
Chapter, viz. that in the lower Ages the 
Names of the Roman Edifices for Games, were 
confounded one with another, and uſed after a 
. firange manner. Our Rhiming Poet call'd the 
2 WH Amphitheatre a Labyrinth; for ſuch did he 
d, WW imagine the many Windings and Turnings, 
the various Stairs, the circular Steps, and the 
internal Galleries, reſembled. So likewiſe 
inthe time of the Romans, the ſubterraneous 
Monument of the Chiuſi | which was a good 
Sample of the Tuſtan Magnificence | was, 
perhaps for the ſame reaſon,call'd a Labyrinth. 
The Theaire:af Verona went by the Name 
of Circle, and Semicircle; I mean that ſituated 
on the Co//zne or ſmall rifing Ground, according 
tothe famous Reſcript of Beringarius, which 
may be ſeen in Panvinius, and who per- 
mitted the public Edifices to be thrown down 
when they threatned Danger to others. On 
the other hand, the Amphitheatre Was call'd 
Theatre in a certain Print, to which I thall - 
very ſoon refer. In another Record, which, 
in 1 about that of Pola, I ſhall pro- 
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_ duce, therein will be ſhewn, that even Palaces 
were call'd by the Name of Theatre and Tem- 
ple. However, the Name Arena is well known 
in the ſaid Paſſage of Raterius, and was always 
retain'd among our People and the Romans 
too, from whom it was even handed down 
tous. With regard to the ancient Deriya- 
tions, there is ftill the word Covoli, which, 
in the Yeroneſe Dialect, denotes covered 
Places, and the interior parts of the Amphi - 
theatre. Cubils, according to Vitruvius, 
ſignifies thoſe Places where Stones or Wood 
reſt or are ſupported, and upon thoſe Vaults 
were the Steps laid. Arcovalos and Arco- 
volitos | whence, in the vulgar Italian is the 
word Archrvo/ts, as Volta a Vault is from 
Voluta] this we have in the Teſtament or 
Laſt-Will of Giovanni FHeroneſe, Biſhop of 
Pavia, Anno 922, and publiſh'd by Ughelh, 
which ſignifies, the Arcades or Arches, and 
Vaults of the Theatre, in which the foreſaid 
Perſon cauſed the Oratory of St. Syrus to be 
made. Sarazns cited a paſlage in the Itine- 
rary of Cyriacus Anconitanus, in which the 
Name Labyrinth is given to the Arena ; and 
tis ſaid, that the Inſide was ſurrounded with 
Cubali and Caves: it is likewiſe found written 
+ Cubatis, but that Paſſage, notwithftanding 
it is made uſe of and adopted even by Lip 
. Fas and Bulinger, is however of ſmall Au- 
thority, ſince of that Itinerary we find no 
4 Cabalis & Antris multiformiter redimitus. 
5 | = _ certain 
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certain Account. In the Collection of In- 
ſcriptions, which has the Appearance of an 
Itinerary, as made by Cyriacus, when he tra- 


yelled into ſeveral parts of the World, and 


inted at Rome, no mention 1s made of 


| Perona; and yet part of thoſe Words is cited 


by Panvinius, as from an uncertain Chro- 
nica, and not at all of Qriatus. 
Some uſe or other may probably bars belli 
made of the Arena, even in the middle Ages, 
and perhaps for Shews, altogether unknown 


to us. In foohſh Fables and imaginary Re- 


cords, we have an account of Battles tought 


by Lancellotto da Lago, and other romantic 
Heroes; notwithſtanding all this, it is cer- 


tain, that the Amphitheatre ſerved for the 
Field of judicial Duels, that is, Combats ap- 


mn Judges in thoſe Ages, when, a- 


cording to the Laws of the Longobards, and 

the Inſtitutiois of the ne Nations, 
=. Differences were ſölely decided by 
That the like Cnftom continued 
Wager; in Verona than in any other place, we 
may well fuppoſe on account of the Con- 
venience of the Amphitheatre, which excited 


People thereto- I have ſeen myſelf in ſe- 


veral Records, Evidences of this, tho they 


are not proper to be mention d in this place. 


In the time of Innocent III. a perſonal Chal- 


lenge, to fight by way of Duel, was ſent by 


the Governor of the place, to a certain Clergy. 
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man who had kill'd-an Archprieſt, as is ſeen 
in an Epiſtle of that Pope to our Biſhop and 
Cardinal Adelardo, whole Name was not 
underſtood: by * Baluzio, as having been 
only mark'd with an initial Letter. But that 
there was another kind of Trial in an Age 


_ fill nearer our own Times, appears evi- 


dent in a long and curious Roll that I 


keep in my domeſtick Treaſury of Monu- 


ments, wrote in the Age 1300: in it is con- 


tain d an account of the Trial of Judgement 
regarding certain Perſons, ſurnamed Viſconti, 
in the Year 1263, by way of Examination and 


Witneſſes, who pretended that they and their 
Forefathers had, for more than a hundred 


Vears, been in poſſeſſion of the Toll or Tax 
of the Gates of St. Stepbano and Veſcovo, 
and of all Ingreſs by Land or Water from that 
Part; and alſo in poſſeſſion of the Entrance 
to, and Honour of the Alena, on occaſion 


of Combats judged and performed in the 


fame Arena. Some of the Witneſſes affirm, 
that for every judicial Combat fought in the 


Theatre, they always had receiv d tent) - 


five Livres of Veroneſe Money, with an 
Obligation to keep the place ſecure : And 
they affirm, that, in order to guard the 


© Lib. 1. ep. 485. 7 Introitum, & Honorem. 5 
Arena occaſione pugnarum judicatarum, que fiunt in ihſi 
Ar ena. . 7 i a ; SF 


9 Ire ad Theatrum pro cuſtodiendo batraiam cum hominilus 


armatis. 
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Combatants, they had ſeen them ſeveral 
times, go to the Theatre with armed Men. 
From this ſingular Record we learn, that 
our Amphitheatre ſerved a long time as a 
free Field for Duels judicially decreed : . 
| And it is credible, that becauſe of the Fit- 
neſs and Security of the Place, People 
from other Parts came thither ; by which 
the Community of the City receiv'd a Tri- 
bute, from thoſe to whom it was farmed. 
out. 1 ; ; | Ry | | 
But one thing cannot be deny'd as pecu- 
| larly in favour of the People of Verona, 
and not common to any other Citizens what- 
ever; The Hiſtory of our Amphitheatre ter- 

| minates with its Reſtorations, having been 
always repaired without ever grudging the 
Money laid out therein, even till our own 
times. The other Amphitheatres have not 
been ſo fortunate in this reſpect, not even 
that of Rome, and would to God it had but 
had the ſame good Luck to have eſeaped being 
demoliſh'd! as that of Pola had, as we ſhall 
ew in another place. However, publick 
Decrees, made for reſtoring and keeping up 
the Fabrics of Amphitheatres, I think, can 
be ſhewn no where elſe, but in Verona, and 
this more anciently than what can be well 
imagined. A moſt ſingular Code is preſerved 
among the Archives belonging to our cano- 
meal Chapter, wrote in the Year 1228, in 
which is contain d the Yeroneſe Statute, or 
; Nz - a 
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the Charge enforced by the Community there, 
on whoever ſhould be inveſted. with the Of- 


 fice of Podeſta or Governor, and by him 


promiſed and ſworn to; which paved the 
way to the Compilation of thoſe Statutes, 
In this Code, at the Paragraph which, if 
they were number'd, is the 1624, we find 
that the Governor promiſed, in repara- 
Tione G refeckione Arenz, de communi er- 
pendam in meo regimine, infra ſex menſes 
ab initio mei regiminis, quingentas libras; 
ita tamen quod hoc poſſit immutari volun- 
tate Conſilii, vel Arengi. This admirable 
Record and the Contents of that Paragraph, 
I owe to Mr. Chancellor Campagnola, who 
tranſcribd it for me, and who, with yety 
great Judgment and incredible Diligence, 
has beautify d and put that {ame Repoſitory 
in order. The Sum of 500 Livres was very 
conſiderable in thoſe days, and therefore the 
Deſire of the Inhabitants - of our City, we 
find, not ſmall, even at that time, I ſay, for 
having that Treaſure kept ap and preſer- 
8 
As the ſoreſaid Book may be called the 
firſt Statute, ſo may alſo another, which b 
kept in the particular Muſzum of the Pro- 
veditors of the City, be reckoned the ſecond. 
It was wrote in different Years, ' tho” no paſl 
thereof is after 1376, It « tains the Siu 
tutes ſeveral times regulated and preſcrib' 
| under the Goyernment of the Scalgers, and 
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is divided into ſix Books. In the end of the 
firſt there are the Elections of the People, 
who confer'd the Government upon them, 
but afterwards degenerated into a Monarchy, 
In the fourth Book, Chapter 156, we find 
they had ordered all the Gates of the Arena 


| to be ſhut, which formerly had been kept 


open, and in the following manner did they 
provide for its being guarded and kept in 
order. 28 25 1 


Qum multa maleficia in Theatro ſiue 
Arena commiſſa ſint hactenus, & poſſent 
committi de cetero, ſtatuimus & ordinamus, 
quod dictum Theatrum, ſive Arena, clau- 


ſum permaneat, & claves portarum ejus in 


maſſaria communis Veronæ, vel apud maſ- 
ſarium dicti communis ponantur, & ſtent ; 
& ſi quis fregerit portas, vel murum ipſius 
Theatri per vim, puniatur in xxy libras 
pro quoque, & quaque vice. Quod denun- 
tiare teneantur & debeant jurati, & cu- 
ſtodes noctis guaitarum circumſtantium ta- 
dem die vel ſequenti banum ad volunt atem 
Domini Poteſtatis vel curiæ auferendo. Et 
ſi quis in eo Theatro fecerit aliquam Tur- 
prtudinem ; puniatur in 5 ſolidos pro uno- 
quoque,” & qualibet vice Procuratores 
communis Veronæ infra 15 oa ſus 
teneantur inquirere per covalos habitantes : 
& ſe invenerint aliquem habentem cloacam, 
vel foſſam, vel ſcaffam diſcurrentem in 
ditto Theatro, vel Arena, ac. 
- ME i The 
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'The third Statute is that which was regulated 


_ anew, and printed Anno 1475; in it may be 


ſeen the foreſaid Ordination, repeated with but 
little Difference, only a Penalty is laid on 
thoſe who ſhould remove any of the Steps 
out of their places, or carry off any of the 
Stones; beſides, another curious Law is ſub- 
join d, which every one may obſerve in Print. 
In a Poem wrote by Panfilo Saſſo, in the 
Year 1480, I find that the greateſt part of 
the Steps was wanting: The Text is in MS, 
and in my own Collection, in which is ex- 
preſs d that the Arena was gradibus vacua 
But in the Age 1500 they fell to work to 
repair it in good earneſt, and in the Vear 
1545. It was indeed an excellent Inſtitution 
to elect ſome conſiderable Citizen or other, 
from time to time, whoſe chief Care ſhould 
be to keep the Amphitheatre in good Or- 
der and Repair. Twenty-three Years after, 
there was a yoluntary Contribution of the 
"Inhabitants, raiſed for making the Steps a- 
new, and for putting them in their true 
Places. In the Year 1579, a Tax was laid on 
for four Years, for defraying the Charge of 


repairing the Amphitheatre, and a Reſolu- 


tion taken to petition the Government, that 
a part of the Fines or Amercement, ſhould be 
applied thereto. Other like Decrees were en- 
acted ſeveral times in the Council of Twelve 

10 A certain Order of Magiſtrates in the State of Venice, 
eli of 12, wid 50 Mes... of 
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ind like wiſe. in that of Fifty, who teſtify'd on - 
eyery occaſion their 'Zeal and Care in fo 
commendable and noble a Deſign. Among 
the. others, in the Year 1606, it was agreed 
and ordain'd, to increaſe, for the future, the 

uniary Fines two Sols in the Livre, in the 
the criminal Cauſes of the Conſulate, in order 
that the-Money arifing therefrom, might be 
applied for the Uſe of the Amphitheatre, 
| and by means of the Rectors, to petition 
the Government to confirm that Decree. 
Soon after the double Guardianſhip, and the 
applying to the Reparation of the Amphithe- 
atre was wiſely put in uſe, by creating two 
Preſidents, or Overſeersof the Arena; which 
Office [after the many other moſt worthy 
Perſons who have been in it] is at preſent, 
with great Diligence and Zeal, held by the 
* Gomberto Graf? : and Jeoftino Ram- 

aldi. 

And ſince at preſent all the Rows of Steps 
a- rare replaced and finiſhed from the Bottom 
ue to the Top of the Amphitheatre, I don't 
on think it amiſs to caſt an Eye on the Vero- 
of neſe Youth, and the flouriſhing and nume- 
u- W rous Nobility of our Country, who have 
at been excited ſometimes to make uſe of this 
be ſingular and incomparable Field, for giving 
proof of their martial Genius, and THT 
ye their Valour therein. 

To renew ſometimes the ſolemn Exerciſes = 
at Arms on horſeback, which for ſo many ll 
nd Ages had been laid aſide, would * af 
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be one- of the moſt elegant and ſuperb En. 
tertainments that could, in theſe days, be 
ſeen any where, or upon any occaſion what. 
ever; ſuch without doubt would be our 
Amphitheatre, in ſeeing it full from the Bot- 
tom to the Top all round with Spectator. 

An Appearance like this ſurpaſſes Imagina- 
tion, and would become the only proof, that 
we {till participate of the ancient Ideas, and of 
the Roman Grandeur in Shews ; and certainl 
a better Convenience than. this could not be 
defired, or a greater Excitement for cele- 
brating, from time to time, Diverſions, in 
which Valour has a ſhare, and which, by 
de viating from the miſerable Uſage of our own 

Times, which chiefly. ſeems to inſpire People 
with Effeminacy, and ſuch a Kind of Soſt. 
neſs, as if contriv d on. purpoſe to debaſe 

our already wretched Nation, and make it 

more and more indolent. 

In the laſt Age I find an Account of two 
Tournaments, much more ſolemn than any 1 
have met with; one in the Year 1654, the 
other in 1622. In this laſt, the firſt Premium 
was gain'd by the Marquis Aleſſandro da 
Monte, of whom Orlando Peſcetti, in his 
Dialago dell Honore, makes mention, as 


does Palladio in his Hiſtory of Friuli, and 


Briſoni in his Hiſtory of Italy; as a Perſon 


who afterwards became a great General, as 
may alfo be ſeen in his Life, publiſhed by 
Conte Gualdo: and indeed much more oa 


be ſeen in many of his own Letters, and in 


| Anno 1627, the like of which, till then, had 


Repreſentation of the whole Appearance, and 


ther with their Lances, but ſeparated by a 


Rectors repreſented,? fitting on a Bench, with 


Hiſtory, mentions one in the Year 1222. 


Lances and the Courſe at the Ring, which, with 
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the Letters of Cardinal Margarine, and others, 
to him; The firſt of theſe are preſery'd by 
thoſe to whom he wrote; but that other 
Tiltings were likewiſe perform'd in the laſt 
Age, tho we have no particular Relation there- 
of publiſhed, may be conjectured from that moſt 
care Print in large of the Arena, engraven 


neyer been ſeen ; a Copy thereof is, by 
luck, now abroad in the world. In this Print we 
ſee a Tilting delineated from the Life, with a 


the Cavaliers in Armour, and the Habits they 
wore, with the Arms of their Families upon 
their Shields; together with the two Cham- 
pions in the Attitude of running on one ano- . 


Bar between them: there likewiſe are the 


the Judges and the Rewards lying by them. 
'Tis credible, that many Tournaments were | 
made in ancient Times. Saraina, in his 


The Command of Friends, and the earneſt 
Deſire of many others, have at laſt prevail d 
with me to mention here alſo the Tilting with 


as ſuitable a Preparation as the Times would 
allow, was perform'd in the Arena, the 


the Occaſion of the * of the illuſtrious 


| 

| 

20th of November, in the Year 1716, on | 
Prince, | 

- 
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Prince, the preſent Elector of Bavaria, in 
Verona. The Rain, which unfortunately 
laſted all that Day, tho' but a ſmall bne, 
neither hindred the Performance, nor . 
prived many of the Spectators from ſeeing 
it. The Part of the Maſter of the Field, 
was performed by the Count Coga Coxi, 
a Gentleman who has had but few Equals 
in this noble Art, and been honoured and 
ſought after by ſeveral Princes. The Judges 
appointed at this Solemnity were the fol- 
lowing; namely, the Marquis Otta viano 
Spolverini, and the Count Gomberto Giuſti; 
the Marquis Gio Carlo Malaſpina, and the 
Count ee, San Bemifacio. 


The Actors or Comb atants we re, 
Count Gihens Pompei. 

Count Alberto Pompei. 

The Marquis Scipio Maffer. 

Count Aſcanio Mari. 

Count Aleſſandro Sanbaſtiuni. 
Count Emilio Emilii, Knight of Malta. 
Count Rambaldo Rambaldi. : 

Count Franceſco Rambaldi. 


The Seconds: were as follows, 


Count Gerolamo e 
Count Gerolamo Rambaldi. 
Count Gerolamo Pompei. 
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r Giacomo Br a. 
7 5 Gaetano Bevilacqua. + 
The Marquis Gerolamo Spolverins.. 


Marquis Antonio Sagramoſo. 
Signor Bertoldo Pellegrini. 
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Been made of the Amphitheatre. 


WH; FTER the Hiſtorical Account 
given of the Amphitheatre, we 
ſhall proceed to examine the Struc 
ture it ſelf; and indeed it would 
, afford us Lint little advantage 
where we treat of an Edifice] to have : 


nowledge of 28 outward Parts thereoh, i 
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ve underſtood not its Form, and the Artifice 
wich which it was built: Nor would the 
Miſtreſs of Arts, I mean Architecture, for 
which we are ſolely beholden to the Ancients, 
receive any advantage thereby. I knn 
rery well that my Care herein will at firſtt [il 
view be reckoned” too great, and my La- ..- = 
bour uſeleſs, ſince fo many Antiquaries and 
ArchiteQts - have wrote already on this Sub- if 
; and beſides, the Draughts of the Am- * 
ptitheatres already publiſhed, are ſo ample 
and ſumptuous, that moſt People will be of ll 
Opinion, that nothing is left for me but to lf 
repeat what they have ſaid, and copy anew, 
a is/uſual in this preſent Age. But I am 
ſo far from following this Method, that! . 
an in my very Beginning obliged {with the 3 
ſame Deference I have always uſed in wri- = 
ting] to aſſure the Republick of Letters, 
that hitherto little or nothing is known about 
Amphitheatres, and the Draughts handed I 
about, ſerve, for the moſt part, only to give A 
a Notion of the Infide of them, and their [] 
moſt eſſential Parts, quite contrary to what Un 
they are in reality. It appears very odd to 
ſome People, that I have the boldneſs to fay I 
[now and then, that Antiquities have alkneed - || 
to be repaired or done over again: But per- - i 
haps this ſhort Eſſay may produce Evidences, _ 
for ſupporting the Aſſertion; and may I be | 
permitted to ſay without any way Cy, 
from that Humilicy, within the Bounds of 
which, 
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ſelf ! that as now the fourth Age is going 
' fince Literature was re vived: it is therefore 
high time, that ſome certain kinds of 'Study 
ſhould be advancing, and an end put : 
aim at a Reputation,” and a Merit 1 _ Books, 


by a thorough Examination of thi 
| oo leading People to Truth; but as they aue 


all if they are bulky to the Eye, and are 


and become a part of rich Furniture, which 
cuſtom in valuing Books has TON "uy is 


very uniform, that if we had one entire, we 


as we are not ſo happy, we muſt ſearch for 


| e Remains we ſtill have of the Amphi- 
theatres of Rome and Verona, ſince thoſe 
two are the moſt magnificent, and beſt pie 
ſerved of any. Of the one we have the et. 
ternal Part remaining, of the other the Entrails 
if we may ſpeak. ſo of ſuch Bodies. Might 
OP haye been _ us * the Magpit- 


which, I ought at any rate to contain my 


on; nay, with regard to Italy, the fiſt, 


Authors copying from one another; and to 


which is commonly done now-a-days, not 


ings, of 


„and come from Places far off: abo 
only valued as they make a gaudy Figur, 


tal to Literature in general. 

But to proceed, with regard to Amp. 
theatres | entirely of Stone: I am of Opinion, 
that they were not made of a different kind 
of Architecture, like the Temples; but o 


might by it judge of all the others: but 
right underſtanding of them from the di- 
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aſſerted by one who has celebrated it 
moſt, agrees very ill therewith, namely, 
| that its inſide was not made of Stone ble 


Brick ; be that as it will, what remains 
is ſo little, that it cannot afford us any 


at light therein: and yet we find it "ative in 
moſt Prints, tho this, as is uſual, is the 
meer Work of Imagination. It is commonly 


giren out that the Amphitheatre of Nimes 
is exceedingly well preſerved, yet thoſe 


| who have accurately 'examin'd it on the 
ſay the contrary; nor indeed, as I 


Nye already hinted, can we have any ſuf- 


ficient Evidence, that it was an Amphithea- 


tte. To the Roman Amphitheatre then, and 


to that of Verona, we muſt have recourſe, par- 
ticularly to the latter, ſince the greateſt Difh- 
culty conſiſts in knowing. well the Internal 
Part, and the Windings of the Stairs, and the 
Paſſages which' gave occaſion to thoſe of the 
middle Ages to call Amphitheatres Labyrinthis, 
vith regard to which that of Rome affords ſmall 
light, - becauſe thoſe Parts do not ſubſiſt. 
We may conjecture from all this what 


ground there was for the Aſſertions of thoſe 


who” have diffiſedly wrote on Amphithea- 
ies; tho' they never came to ſtudy from 
ours at Verona, which alone could have 
den them Light therein. Such Authors 
however ſhould have neceſſarily made K 


© Hom: tne, 15 3 pag. 258. Diar. It. c. 22. 
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their Buſineſs. to have dug in the Inſide of 
that of Rome, and to uncover the Foundation 
of the inner Gates, and loweſt Entries, of 
which Particular every one of them haye 
ſpoke at random, and by chance; nor in- 
deed by other means could they know 
any thing of the ſubterraneous Structure, 
nor the ancient Floor of the Building, nor 
of the Priſons at preſent buried under Ground; 
nor of ſeveral other Parts neceffary to be 
known. Inſtead of this, every one of them 
has tranſcribed what was ſaid before their own 
Ti imes, and their greateſt Care has been to 
ſhew in their Drawings, thoſe Parts of the 
Building which do not at preſent exiſt, and 
which no Mortal knows in what manner they 
were made. The Draught of them given 
by Lipſius, was in a more particular manner 
approved of, more than any of the others; by 
it he repreſented the Coliſeum in the F om 
which he imagined the Inſide to have been 
when it exiſted. And yet here will be 
| hewn, that whatever he added of this 
kind, of his own Invention, was but very 
indifferently underſtood ; I mean, as far ® 
is ſhewn in his Draught, excepting. the Por- 
ticos, or Circular Galleries, of which he had 

a Hint in Serlio's Plan thereof. 5 

I know many will wonder that 1 imagine 
any thing remains to be ſaid on this Subjed, 
after what we have in the Book latcl 
mm in Holland, which has no leſs tha 
| . 
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Twenty ſumptuous Plates, engraved by a 
3 Architect, laying before our Eyes 


the Coliſeum delineated, part by part; nor 
will they underſtand 5 — regard this ſmall 


Treatiſe can ever deſerve, with its ſhatter'd 


Figures, when compared with that vaſt Vo- 
lume, wherein every thing is ſhewn perfect. 


As to what regards that good Man, Fontana, 
the Author, I ſhall ſay nothing at preſent, 
but that his Genius and Labour were very 


commendable, by not taking notiee of the 


Defects very common in Books upon that Sub- 
jet, which treat of Matters foreign to the 


purpoſe. He has ſeveral good things in his 
Work, and might have become very uſe- 


ſul in illuſtrating ſome parts; but the Book _ 


printed in his Name was not finiſhed. by 


him, _ nay remained imperfect and 8 — 5 | 
which is worſe, inſtead of being reviſed at 


Rome, or reduced to form by ſome of -his 


Scholars, the Original was bought by ſome - 
Utramontane or another, and ſo publiſhed 
ve know not by whom; nay, more than 
that, as it appears by the Style in ſeveral 
Places, it was altered and ſupplied by | 
the hand of a Stranger. For which reaſon 


beſides the many Errors in transſorming 
Words into one another, the Senſe is changed, 


ad the Language fuch, that in ſome places 


it can ſcarcely. be underſtood; more than 
that, the Citations are falſe, and miſera- 
* expreſſed. All theſe there are, toge- 
0 2 ther 
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ther with other Weakneſſes innumerable, and 
indeed moſt wonderful: for example, we read 

in it, that the Theatre of Pompey was 

barnt in the Time of Philip of Macedon, 
and that behind the Senators ſat the 
| fonrtcen Orders of Knights: But beſides 
all this, there are Errors in the Archi- 
tectonic Part, ſuch as we cannot poſſibly 
imagine a Profeflor of that Art could have 
committed. For Vitruvius, teaching by way 
of Example, to make the Steps on which 
People fat in the Amphitheatre,” not higher 
than a Palmopicde, in this Book we read 
that he deſired they might be made no 
more than one Palm in height; and that 

Palnoprede fignified nothing elle: Where 

beſides that ridieulous Incongruity, if the Au- 
thor had not underſtood Latin, the very 

Tranſlation by Daniel Barbaro has it, © that 

< the Seats or Steps ought not to be nud. 

« higher than one Palm, and one Foot; 
and adds, No more than a Foot and fe 

« Inches; having well read the whole of 

that Paſſage, which Lipfas calls de- 

formed. | 
We may dent, chat none of the Mo- 
dern Authors or Collectors, have taken any 
notice of a Book, which is the only one 
that has mentioned any thing about theDrytſion 
or Diſtribution; of Amphitheatres; the Title 
pag. 13. er. 28. 3 Vier. N 6. Home. 2.55. # 
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< it is, Diſcourſes an the Antiquities of 
Rome, by Vincenzo Scamozzi, au ArchitetFof 


Vicentia, printed at Venice, Anno 1583. Of - 
the 40 Plates therein, which exhibit Draughts 


of the Roman Antiq uities I 5 are conſecrated 
to the Amphitheatre, in the few Words 


chem, concerning the Paſſages, the Stairs, 


Lights, they are things but lightly touched, 
and e not as yet underſtood, nor dili- 


gent lx enquired as by others; and Iam 
perſuaded that he had e a finiſhed Work 


Hy it, had he come to learn minutely, and 


obſerve what belongs to our Arena, and given 


his Draughts from it, and adapted them to 


ſuch an . but ſuch as are explained 
by him, having been firſt delineated by a 


Painter, in order to ſerve thoſe who draw 
ive and Landskips, as is ſeen in the 
T os gs themſelves, and as is hinted in the 


3 for this reaſon they ſcarce ſerve 


for any other Purpoſe, and conſequently render 
the Diſcourſes on that Subyett: obſcure, and 


of ſmall advantage. 
It is ſtill more remarkable, that the Mo- 


derns, jor the moſt part, neither yalue nor 
make mention of Baltian Serlio, the Bolog- 
neſe Architect, who no leſs than 200 Years 


ago publiſhed an excellent Collection of the 


Drawings of ancient Edifices, and was him- 
{elf a Maſter therein, and, we may ſay, a 


Pattern o all the others. His moſt diſtin- 
1 guiſhed . 


which Scampzzs: prefixes to every one f 
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Care was about the Amphith catres, 
having i in his Books repreſented that of Rome, 


Verona, and Pola, and given the Plans, 


Views, Sections, Profiles and Parts of them. 


Beſides, Leon Battiſta Alberti, the Floren- 


tine, as to what regarded the Steps, the En- 
cloſures of the Theatres, [in which parts they 
arethe ſame with thoſe of the Amphitheatres,] 
two Hundred and Fifty Years ago ſpoke 
much better on that SubjeR, than what we 
find uſual in modern Volumes. Deſpodets 


was the only Perſon who did honour to 


Serlio, with regard to Amphitheatres, or other 


Buildings and Remains of Antiquity. For, not- 
withſtanding he applied himſelf with the ut. 


moſt Diligence to mend his Errors, which were, 


ſor the moſt part, in the Proportions, and 


which, perhaps, proceeded from the Inaccu- 
racy of the printed Draughts made thereof, 
yet he {till followed his Footſteps. Among 


all the Foreigners I know, that French Ar- 
chitect, juſt now named, deſerves, in a moſt 


diſtinguiſhed manner to be praiſed, for having 
delineated the things of Antiquity with 
Judgment and Truth, without rearing up 
Fabricks of his own Invention, or impoſing 
his Chimera's upon the World for Realities, 
' and real Pieces of Antiquity. We are like- 
wiſe very much obliged to him for having 
given the Architeckonic Parts of the four 


Orders of the Coliſeo in large, and their 


8 with great ExaQtnels, 
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The Prints of the Amy phitheatre of Capua, a 
were taken from a Pictme, which the Arch - 
biſhop Ceſare Coſta, | Baronius's Maſter for 


the Law] cauſed to. be made in his Palace, 


repreſenting} it as they imagined it had: been + 


in former times, without having further 


lght therein, but what they had from the 
two undermoſt ee W are Peters! 'd 


tl this day. - 
However, in the Beokb won a dark. 


quites expliquees, or Antiquities explain'd, 


it is ſeen with ſeveral 'Gates, in the fourth 
Story, and which are entirely out of place, 
and are very differently repreſented in 
the Canon Mazochio's''Book. From the 
ſorementioned imaginary Picture, we have 


the Print of ſuch an Amphitheatre hinted at 


by P. Vitali, a regular Clergyman of Ca- 
pua, in his Mathematical Lexicon. That 


of Nimes was engraven by Gioanni Poldo, 


Graſſer, and Lipſius, and on looſe Paper; 
and in the Atlas of the Cities of France, 


printed in the Vear 1706, and laſtly, inthe 
Antiquities explain d. In thoſe Books it is 
given out to be the beſt preſerved Amphi- 


theatre of any; but why do they not then 


repreſent the Inſide thereof, and its other 


different Parts? On the contrary, they ſhew it 


in ſuch a manner, that People can make really 


but very little of it? Torello Saraina, the 


Hiſtorian, and Giovanni Caroto the Painter, 
in Ser/io's time, undertook to give us Dranghts 


vum. z. Pla te 149. 6 In v. Theatrum. : c 
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bour therein contemptible. But in the Vear 


1560, Pierro Ligorio publiſhed a new Print 
thereof, caſt off in Lafrerios Rolling-Preſßs, 


upon looſe Paper. In the ſame Sheet he gaye 
che exterior and interior Uprights, together 
with the Section and Plan; but in the whole 


very little regarded 'T ruth, or. obſerved the 


Meaſures or Proportions therein: nay, the firſt 


Parts he delineated according to his own Fancy, 


This Draught had, however, a greater run 


than any of the others, it being uſual for 
fictitious things to meet with more applauſe 


than thoſe that are real; as Romances are 
commonly more admired by ſome People 
than true Hiſtory. This Print, together with 
all the Repreſentations ef | Statues; in it, 
was exactly copied by Lipſius, and inſerted 
in his Treatiſe on Amphitheatres out of Rome; 
and afterwards exhibited by the Publiſher 


of the poſthumous Works 425 Panvinins,. on 


the Antiquities of Verona: in fine, this 
Draught has hitherto ſerved, and Aill does 
for an Original: to thoſe who have a mind 
to ſatisfy popular Eyes with a view of our 
Amphitheatre, and of other ſuch Buildings 
too; ſince it has been copied in order to re- 
preſent likewiſe that of 7 Autun. 
But Deſgodetæ did not go this way to 
work, for in the Antiquities out of Name, 
exhibited by him, he has given only our 
Arena of e a place in his Book, He 


V. Ant. explain'd, tom. 3. es exa- 
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examin'd it himſelf on the ſpot, and according-" 
ly has publiſhed four Prints thereof, in which 


ſome things are much better repreſented than 


inthe other Drawings made before his time. 


He was, however, not ſo lucky i in under- 
ſtanding the moſt intricate parts of the Build- 


ing, nor indeed in comprehending well, what 
is of the greateſt importance, the internal 


Diſpoſition of the Parts. What regards the 


exterior and interior Views, is very much to 
be commended, and much more in large 
than any other way, is that Print of it pub- 
liſhed. in Verona, in the Year 1696, by Va- 


lentino Maſieri, the intelligent and curious 
Poſeſſor thereof, in which what was wrote 


under it was well dictated, and the additional 
Ornaments compleatly drawn. The Words 


were inſerted by Doctor Giuſeppe Morando, 
a famous Phyſician ; ; the Drawing made by 


our own Lodovico Dorigni. The Draughts, 


by which I have endeavour in this "Treatiſe 
to repreſent the ſame Amphitheatre, part by 
part, in its various Views, and internal Struc- 


ture, are ſuch as have never been till now in- 


rſtigated, and by which that of Rome, and 
of all the other Amphitheatres, can be un- 


derſtood: All theſe Drawings have been the 
commendable Labour of Signor Saverio Ave- 


ſani, Citizen of Verona, who in the late War 
with the Turks, was in the Station of Engi - 
neer, wherein he did not a little ſignalize 


himſelf: the Engraving is done by Signor 
Franceſto Zucchi. CHAT. 
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The entire M, 22 ures of the Veronel 
Arena, and of the S > With 


an Account of the exteriour r Part 


tern 


H E, external. and era Form of 
the Edifice, is oval: The firſt Mea- 
—_ which 1 W to be taken were of 
the two Axes of the Ellipſis, and of the Line 
of Contour. The greateſt Length then, 
from the firſt Arch of Entrance to the other, 
8450 Yeroneſe Feet, and the greateſt Breadth 
'- .,300-- the Length 'of the Area or Piazza 
ER taken within the Walls, which circumſcribe 
"It; is 218 Feet 6 Inches, the Breadth 129, 
the exterior . or firſt Encloſure, 
1290 Feet. The Veroneſ“ Foot is exadly 
one Third more than the Roman Palm of 
the Architects. 
„ The Cao — Big. according to  Fontand 
Aſſertion, was 564 of our Feet in length, 


broad 467; the Area 273 long, and 173 


broad; the Circumference 1566 Feet. 
The fine Print of Aleſſandro & pecchi the 
Architect, engraven in Rome in the Yea! 
17032 makes the interior Length 3 oo Fett, 
and the Breadth 203 ; but this Difference 
ariſes from Fontana s having meaſured, 5 
: ; f 
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he ought to have done, within the Wall of 
the Podium, which at preſent. i 1s buried un- | 


der ground; and &. pech, from the Veſti gs 
of the next Round 


The Height of the won Amphitheatre, 


which * Ammianus aid went beyond the 


reach of human Eyes, amounts to 140 Feet, 


including the 8, or thereabout, loſt by. che 


Rifing of the Ground all around it, which 
naſhameful manner, has been carried thither 
by Cart-Loads. Above the upper Corniſh; 


here and there at the top, and ſerved for, 
the Ornament aboye that Courſe, as may be 


likewiſe three broad, but low Steps, which, 
it quite, and by which "NE aſecnded t to the 


firſt Entries. 


"Tis credible our Arena was built! in that 
manner all around, on purpoſe that the Pave- 
ment of the firſt Portico might be higher than 
the Level of the Streets without. The 
Height remaining at preſent, is about 80 
Feet, including the 6 which are under ground, 
and allo the fourth Order; nor is there 
any doubt but that ſuch an Order has 

, becauſe we ſee the very Stones above 
the third, which form'd the firſt T Ty: or 

_ 16, 6. I 0. ; 


- 


there was a Courſe of Stones more: than. what. | 
it is at preſent, of which ſome pieces, about, 
three or four Palms in length, as yet remain. 


ſeen by our Drawing thereof: There were 


at the footof the Amphitheatre, ſurrounde& 
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Belt thereof, if we may fo call it, and part of 
the ſecond, With the tag ginning of two plain 
Pillars; ſo that the Height could not be 
leſs than from 1 10 to 120 Feet. The Steps 
remaining at preſent are in number 45, ex 
. cluding” the firſt, which 'is under ground, 
28 is likewiſe that which ſupported, the Open- 
| dag above, and the ſmall Stairs quite levelled. 
EE 4, enty-two- thouſand People can conve- 
| "i iently ſit around it, allowing CVETY. one 2 


\ Noot I A half of room. Being now to 


begin with the firſt Encloſure or Wall of 
the Amphitheatre, and as ours is almoſt quite 
demoliſhed and loſt, and the little part le 
maining wanting ; I therefore thought it ne- 
to exhibit a View of the Amphi. 
theatre of Raue, which, as good luck 
would have it, has ſtill a part of the er- 
ternal Encloſure exceedingly well preſerycd, 
being the moſt ſuperb Remain. of ancient 
Magnificence extant; as there are four Floon 
or Stories, ſo are there as man different Or- 
ders of Architefure uſed; with four Rows 

of Pillars coming out from the Surface of thc 
Building, Mes o- relie uo Ways. In the firſt 
twoOrders the Pilaſters project two Thirds out 
ward, in the third about half the Diameter; 
the his gheftof all, are flat and ſquare, which, 
at ſuch a dittance, delights the Eye much 
better, than if it was otherwiſe. The fil 
Floor or Stöty, namely, the loweſt of all 

is of the Doric Order, without "9M, 
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the ſecond Tonic, the third Corinthian, and' 
the fourth Roman or Compoſite. & camox xi 
in his Treatiſe of Antiquities, had the notion 
oommonly received about theſe Orders, tho” 
alterwards in his Work he affirm d, that the 
fourth Story in the Coliſeum was of the Co- 
rinthian Order, juſt like the third. The 
truth is, the Capftals are Corinthian, and 
like thoſe of the third Order, with the four 
Cilleries of curled Tufts, and two Rows, of 
ſmooth Foliage, tho the Corbils in the Freeze 
ſhey's them of the Compoſite. Order, as Serlio 
affirms. By theſe Modilions, the whole up- 
per omamented part appeared to Deſgoder x, 
to be but one only Cornifh, 12 WHICH the 
whole Building was crowhed! 

Tue Stakes or Piles which ate erell, re- 
preſent Beams, which reſt on end in the 
Menfale or Corbils, ſeen all around” and fence 
the Architrave, and paſſing by the Comiſh, 
the Ends of them ſupported the Awning 
which covered the Spectators, of which we. 
ſhall peak in its due place. That'it was 
ſo, Wea are certain from the Hollows in the 
Cobils, in which the Poles. that held up the 
Covering e enter d, and likewiſe from che Holes 
which correſpond in the Corniſh ; nor in 
ay other manner could they make uſe of 
that great Covering. Exactly to 1s. it un | 
derftood and cepreſertil by* Daniet Barbaro, 
Book V, where he treats of the Theatre 
wh the Beanis ſtanding up, and likewiſe 

mwah 
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with that Zone or Bandage aboye the Corniſh; 
of which I have already ſpoke, and more 
than this, I have cauſed to be added in my 
Draught thoſe kinds of Battlements ct 
 Pinacles made like very ſmall Pyramids, 
with Balls upon them; which Ornaments at 
the Top have been il left out in the De- 
. . of others, ſince we ſee them ex- 

actly ſo on all Medals: not only was this 
graceful in finiſhing, but neceſſary for the 


Security of the great Corniſh, and for counter- | 


ballancing the Out-jet or Proj ection above. 
That the Amphitheatre of Capua was like- 
wiſe built on, the Out-fide with the fame 
four Orders of Architecture, is commonly aſ- 
ſerted; but how can this be affirmed, {ſince 
no more than two Rows of Arches of the 
firſt and loweſt Stories are to be ſeen, and 
are the only Arches that remain ? And fince 
none of the higher parts are preſerved, we 
can ſcarcely be certain, that there has been 
four Stories; and we have no Evidence to 
the contrary, but that the Building might 
have been continued with the 2557 Order 
of Architecture upwards, like the Am- 
phitheatres of Verona, Pola and Nimes 
There is a Controverſy about the two Arches 
remaining at Capua, whether they are Doric, 
as Sanfelici imagines, or Tuſcan, as the Canon 
Mazothio thinks. According to the current 
Idea People have about the Orders, ſuch 4 
A will appear odd; but in my on 
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opinion, tis a Matter of Indifference, even 
e co thoſe who are moſt skilled in the Art. 
we Arena, however, of Pola, was called 
x WM Doric by Serlio; by Palladio, Tuſtan. 


s MW Daviter, a French Architect, calls that of 
Nins, Tuſcan, the others Doric. The 
Atlas of the Cities of France will have it 


Tuſcan below, Doric above: The Arch in 
the Gaviz of Verona, was called Compoſite ' 
by Serlio, Corinthian by Daniel Barbaro. 
The firſt Story of the Coliſeo is ſaid to be 
Doric, however they don't make the Freeze 
of it plain and ſmooth: The third Floor or 


ne Wl Story is Corinthian, but without Carving or 
aſ- Wl Ornament, except in the Capitals: The fourth 
ice i Compoſite, but with Corinthian Capitals, 
the and like thoſe of the third. The Pillars a- 
nd Wh boye one another do not diminiſh in Di- 
nce menſion, according to Rule, but are all of a 
we 


thickneſs; and the Void of the Arches, the 
cent Wil farts, and Ornaments, and Meaſures, in the 
to Wl different Stories, have not that Diverſity of 
ght Wl froportion which is believed to be eſſential 
bo different Orders. Fontana, beſides the 
View of the Coliſeo, does not, as was ne- 
cflary, give the Parts in great, according 
o their Meaſures, or exactly delineated. 
The Reaſon he aſſigns is, becauſe ſuch Parts 
put together, don't ſatisfy the Eye; having 
the Members enlarged according to their 
Diſtances ; but this, I own, was a great 
| | 1 5 Pre- 
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Precept to Art. Some have remark'd, that 
the Corinthian Capitals in the Coli ſeum, were 
not delicately wrought, but methinks it 
vVwvould have been ridiculous to have cut the 
Foliage or Leaves finely. at that height, and 
in ſuch a Building; as it would be equally 
ridiculous to follow that Manner in making 
them ſmooth in a Hall. As for the Meaſures 
Or Proportions, and Parts, one would think 
when we know the Orders themſelves, we 
conſequently know all that.is neceſſary : But 
it remains to be obſerv'd,. whether the An- 
cients, in the Rules of the Proportions, and 
different Members of the Building | as now 
eſtabliſh'd by many in the Orders] heid them 
as a perpetual and univerſal Law, or if, in 
the ſame Orders, Meaſures, and Mannen, 
they difſer d, according to the various Kinds 
of Buildings or the Judgement of the Architect, 
or according to the different Circumſtance 
of things. All which muſt be underſtood with 
Moderation and within certain Limitations: 
For I ſee that Vitruvius, aſter having treated 
fully about the Pillars in Temples, when he 
comes to ſpeak of Theatres, he handles that 
Subject in a different manner, and ſays, that 
the Proportions and Meaſures ought not t0 
be. the ſame in ſacred: Edifices, where the 
whole ought to breathe forth Gravity; but 
that Genteelneſs or Slenderneſs agrees well 


with Portico! s and other 4uch Works.” - 
C 
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"The more does the Thought of thoſe two 
notable French * Architects appear ridiculous 
to me, Who made the Parallel between 
ancient and modern Architecture; and 
Hy, that as to the Tuſcan Order, we have 
nothing more left thereof in Antiquity, by _ 
which we may know it, but Trajan $ Pillar: 
to which they would have us have fecourſe, 
and not to the Amphitheatres of Verona arid 
Pola, as Palladio has done. But, allowing 
that the {aid Pillar is of any Order atall, and 
| Tuſcan, D* Fabretti aſſerts it to be Doric. on 
accourit of the Flutings which it has at the 
Top] yet it is a Work ſo very extraordinary 
ind different from all the others, that no Ar- 
gument or Rule in tlie Art can be drawn 
from it. By ſuch kinds of Ideas, tis no 
wonder that the learned # Tranſlator of Vi- 
mvius thought it out of all Proportion. 
of the common Tuſcan Pillar we read in 
Pliny, that its Diameter at the Baſe is the 
ſyenth part of its Height, the Doric the 
fixth ; but perhaps the Copyiſts took away 
an I from the N and added it to the 
Tuſcan. 
Harduin i in this Paſſag e cites Ntruvius 
for confirming it, and * ſpeaking of 
he Tuſtan Order, he feems to ſay the ſame; 


* Eccard av Chambray. Col. Traj. 7 87: 
FPerault. l. 4. c. 7. . . 36. c. Z, 
5 . 4. 67, 
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210. Asti Ar REA 4 
but in that place he does not treat of iti in] 
general. With regard to the Doric, in 
another place he gives us to andeifiall 
that in the beginning it conſiſted of fix D-. 
meters, but that at laſt they fix d it to ſeyeh. 
However Nuſconi, who ſeems to me to haſe 
_ underſtood Vitruvius perfectly well, andby 
the few Words he uſes, and the Figuts 
he ſo nicely adapts, makes others unde. 
ſtand him 5 ſays, ſpeaking of his Pri 
ciples, that leaving, for greater Beauty, the 
more confined kinds of Models, they made 
the Height of the Doric Pillars of ſeven Di. 
meters. But the Marquiſs Giovanni Poli 
can afford us other Reflections on this Head, 
| worthy of him, whoſe Friendſhip I Aincerely 
prize; and if my Entreaties can prevail to 
| perſuade him to undertake the. Publication 
or a new Edition of Vitruvins, from 7 
be has collected already, he will plainly 
evince, that that Author has not as yet | ba 
wholly ſhewn to the world in a true Light, 
But in proceeding to the firſt Round a 
Encloſure of our Arena, you may obſeme 
here in the fiſth Plate, the Front and Side 
of that part ſtill ſubſiſting, which cannot be 
ſeen to ad vantage on the ſpot, becauſe ofthe} 
Narrownels of the Street in that part. Thx 
whole here is taken by Menſuration, and will! 
very, much Exactneſs; and in this Print the 


Profile i is alſo ſeen. A flip of Memory made 
7 Lib. 4: c. 7. Paſteri vero, wm 
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bod aſſert, that there were ſix Arches 
Al remaining of our Amphitheatre. - As to 
that which is wanting at the Top, the Form 
hereof can be conceived very well from a 
pinted View of the Coliſeum; and tis cer- 
hin, that a Row of large Windows were 
wlaced in the higher part of  Amphi- 
theatres, That of Rome was built of Tra- 
wrtine Stone, as well in the Circuit or ex- 
or Round, as in all the Pilaſters, Arches, 
Gates, Steps, and interior Stairs. Traver- 
I is a hard Marble, dug up in our Country, 
jartly red and white, of the Quarry of Gre- 
tea, as moſt People believe; which Quarry 
ks. about ſeven Miles from the City. The. 
Work is ruſtic, but magnificent, and it muſt 
axe been more laborious to have plained 
nd poliſhed the Stones here of our Amphi- 
beatre, than the Travertine of Rome. The 
Wider of all the three Stories is Tuſcan, tho 
me have aſſerted, that it may be ſeen con · 
Willing of three different Orders. The more | 
iſhed part, namely, the upper Ornaments of 
third Story, and the Capitals and Corniſhes 
e other two, are of white Marble: the reſt 
Wularly made of red, which doubtleſs muſt 
have aforded a moſt entertaining and ſym- 
8 Proſpett to the Eye; the inner Stairs 
_ Steps alſo, may be ſeen, by what 
ns, to have been of red Marble. The 
nes made uſe of were very large, ſince 
a one of them extends through the whole 
EF 3, Breadth 


Breadth under the Pilaſters, ſo as to front 


to make them join exactly, if they wer 
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both ways; not diſpoſed regularly, but 
placed without equality, or the one corre 
ſponding to the other; all which we haye 
exactly repreſented in the Drawing. Fo 
this Reaſon ſome Strangers, perhaps, hape 
been of opinion, that the Architect ſhewel 
but little skill therein, imagining that Archi- 
tecture itſelf conſiſted chiefly in this. The 
Ruſticity of the Work, together with the Pro 
tuberances of the Tuſcan Order, ſeen in ſuch 
a Pile, and of ſuch Materials, ſeems to con- 
tribute towards Grandeur and Strength. The 
ancient Manner of not ſmoothing the whole 
Surface of the Stones of the inner ' Sides 

which ought to join, is here 'obſeryable; 
' for they left a wide Border only ſmoothed, 
the middle part under it was Tough, and not 
ſo high as the Edges ; and this either to faye 
Labour, or becauſe it could not be ſo al 
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pieced together neatly throughout the whol 
Space; which, however, is not ſeen in even 
Point of View. By this Mark; ' ſometime 
the Stones of ancient Edifices made uſe d 
in modern Buildings, may be diftinguiſh, 
and thereby ſome formerly belonging to tit 
Amphitheatre are alſo known: Among tht 
many others, which, in the Time of the h 
tigers, were uſed in the Foundation of the 
Wall which ſurrounds the Captain's Gardel 
thoſe of them above ground are Evidenct 
Diar. It. c. 28. Architedum non ſingularis pretii fo | 
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that a great number of others have been an 


| in the Foundation of the foreſaid Wall. 


In all this Circuit, and likewiſe in the i in- 


terior Parts which are of Marble, we never 4 
find Lime or Mortar made uſe of, but the 


Stones placed one above another mithan any 


| kind of Cement, and yet are piece d together 


in a very nice manner, claſped at the Top 


of the Arches with Pivate, or Nails, and in 


the upright Parts, with Keys of Iron or Stones 
left projecting out in what was already built, 
the better to join them. Such was the antique 
Way of Building, and how very ancient, is 
clearly ſne wn in a Paſſage of Thucydides, 


who, in deſcribing bulky Walls built round 


about the Pireus by the Advice of The- 


| miſtocles, affirms, that : there neither was 
Sand nor Lime made: uſe of in them, but 


large Stones linked together, and cut ſquare; 
the exterior ones were claſped together wil h 


Iron and Lead. In this manner, I think, 


ought his Words to be underſtood... T here 


are many P es in the Greek Writers 
which confirm this Method in Building : 
Hence, as Fontana aſſerts, that the Ih. 


| liſhing the Coliſeum, by reaſon of the Conca- 5 
tenation of the Stones and Iron Bracers, 
became a tough piece of Work to 9 thoſe 


Lib. i. ard oe t78 xd &T6 vndog fv, vl Evraxeder 
pep lieh Abos, Y er 5 ey dio, cid fe apòẽ 
9 saug b. e. | 
By this our Author means -th e Fami lifes Parma, . 
in order to baild the Palace Parneſe, I ed hou of 


Jeum, 


P 3 i who, 
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who, in not a very remote Age from this, MW abe 

diſrobed or demoliſhed part of it. Such I Col 

Ligatures or Cramps of Metal were only N of 

made uſe of in the outer Stones, as we have ver 

ſeen in the Greek Hiſtorian Juſt now quoted, i to 

and confirms Yitruvius's Method, who WM {r: 

l preſcribed, that the Stones in the Front of Wl in 
[ Buildings ſhould be linked together with pre 
N Lead and Cramps of Iron. From this uſag I Mc 
1 in the ancient Fabricks, the many Hole Ml ha 
4 ſeen in the Coliſeum, happened to be made if the 
4 in proceſs of Time, 'of which ſo many fi- ma 
| diculous things havebcen faid, particularly Ml of 
| that they either were done by the Hands d the 
| the Barbarians, or ſerved to have Stake Ml to 
1 or Poles placed in them for ſupporting Tents Ml on 
| at their publick Fairs. The Learned Biſhop Wl me 
| Nuareſius wrote a Treatiſe about them, E-. I h 
| conciling fix different Opinions concerning Wl e 
the Reaſons why ſuch Hollows appear. Ste 

But we may believe it for certain, that i an 

nothing occaſioned ſuch Holes, but Pe. th: 

ples Greedineſs to take away the Metin 

; which linked the Stones to one another. I m 

effect, Scamozzi, in his Book of the Ant- I un 

quities of Rome, aſſures us, that he knew that ap 

the Cramps of Metal in every part of te wi 

Coliſeum, were either taken away or a Ar 

0 tempted to be ſtolen. But perhaps in the cl; 
middle Ages, Mettal was more ſcarce au we 

dearer than at other times; and perhaps te the 

10 Fitruv. L. 2. c. e oy 
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abandoning that part of the City where I 
Coliſeum | ood, made it become the Reſort 
of Drovers and Shepherds, who from Po- 
"oh and Idleneſs may: have been induced 

o ſuch things. But I ſuſpect ſuch mi- 

fable Theſt as this, was already begun even 
in the time of King Theodoric, and. the Re- 
proof he gave thoſe Who robbed Lead and 
Metal from the Walls of Buildings, may 
haye alluded to this. In the Arch of Suſa 
the very ſame kind of Holes are ſeen, as 
may be obſerved in the Print I have given 
al it in my Hiſtoria Diplomatica, and of 
the Acts, where I have cauſed ſuch Holes 
kes ff to be repreſented, as they are. When I was 
ents don the ſpot, being asked what was the 
hop Wl meaning of them, as a proof of what 
re- MY L have faid, I made them obſerye, how they 
ns By are always "found above the joinings of the 
eu. Stones, and not ſeen beyond a certain Height ; 
hat and becauſe eyery one there ſeemed diffident in ll 
eo that Particular, I immediately ſent for Chiſſelss MI 
ct i and having cauſed ſuch another Hole to be | 
LI made in a place of the Building till- then 1 
nu. untouched, the Keys or Cramps of Metal |||f 
ba appeared very ſoon, which I carried aW / +... 
thy with me, and keep among my Collection of 14 
2. Antiquities. Beſides, that the Iron might 
claſp the better, and be kept free ſrom Ruſt, 
1 find it wrap d over with Lead, by which 

eee Paſſa lages'& of Thuydides 
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and Vitruvius appear true and are confirmed. 
Cioan Battiſta Alberti ſaid, he had obſeryed 
in ancient Edifices, that Iron ſpoils and 
laſts a ſhort time; and ſo it does, but they 
preſerved it by che Method juſt now men. 
rioned. The Effe& of ſuch a Concatenation 
is wonderfully well perceived in one of the 
Wings of our Amphitheatre, which ſhall yery 
ſoon be conſidered; for there we ſee the Stones 
aloft almoſt” entirely detached from the o- 
thers, and hanging without the Appearance 
of any thing ſupporting them: ſo likewiſe 
one of the upper Pilaſters is become very 
crooked, and removed in ſuch a manner from 
the reſt, as to appear ready to fall on thoſe 
who look at it; yet ſuch an Appearance has 

it made for ſeyeral Ages, tho every thing 
ape in its place without falling. 

There is one yery conſiderable Difference to 
be obſerved in the Profile of the outer Walb of 
the Roman Amphitheatre and that of Verona, 
namely, that in the firſt, the Diminution ob 
ſeryed in the Thickneſs of the Wall through. 
out every Story, inclines towards the Inſide, 

tho the Wall itſelf is almoſt perpendicular: 
whereas, on the other hand, in that of Veron, 
the Wall always diminiſhes on the Inſide, 
and retires. and is leſſened but little on thc 

exteriour Surface. Serlio faid, that the d. 

miniſhing towards the Inſide, as ; that of Rom 
does, gives greater Strength to the Building, 

tz b and the Effect thereof ſeems indeed to * 
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his Aſſertion, ſince 10 great a Part rem Lins 
phitheatre, and 10 little in that of Verona. 


that of Pola, which likewiſe diminiſhes on 


* 


Method was uſed by the Ancients, and car- 
ries along with it the Advantage of admit- 
ting more Space in the higher Parts: The 


by the one and the other, that the contrary 


which covers our firſt Portico; ſince the Wall 
thereof is placed wholly on the Thickneſs 


oe in the ſecond Story; and we ſee the ſame 

1s Ml alſo at the Foot of the other Roof above; 

ris WY fince this likewiſe is laid on that Part which 
leſſens in the third. | - OR 


— 


ke, Be WE; 
De firſt Circuit of the Arena. 


HE Arches of the Arena, or the En- 
1 tries around it, were in Number 


e, Seventy tw /o; thoſe of the Coliſeum Eighty, 
he by which, and at the ſame time from the 


. MNieaſures of the great Pilaſters, and the Wide- 
nes of the Apertures, we find, that ours of 
„ Terona is not fo very much leſs than it, as 
m {ome imagine, tho' the wanting of the ex- 

n ternal 
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of the external Surface in the Roman Am- 
Nevertheleſs, the Circuit or outer Round of 


the Inſide, is entirely preſerv'd, and we ſee 


effet of which is firſt known in the Roof | 


of the lower Pilaſters, which becomes leſs 


— 
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ternal Circuit, and ſuperb Front in our, 
makes it appear ſmall, in compariſon of that 
of Rome. The Arches of the Amphitheatre 
| [if it was one] at Nimes, are only ſixty in 
Number, as we find in the French Atl 
already mentioned. The Arches in that of 
mo are {aid to have been eighty, but thoſ 
who pretend to have ſurvey d it on the ſpot, 
aſſure us, that there could not have been þ 
many, and that it is very difficult at preſent 


to determine the precile number of them, 
and very eaſy to make miſtakes therein 


They affirm the ſame about this, as they do 
in making the Plan of it, with two exterior 
Portico's, the one near the other, that the 
Builders firſt had a view to make it exact) 
like that of Rowe; but I ſhall not be fo 

bold as to decide this matter. 
er Arch has its Number engraven upon 
it, as is ſeen in the Print; a Circumſtance 
never obſery'd before by thoſe who bare 
wrote about the Amphitheatre of Rome; 
and indeed very ill omitted, ſince ſuch Num- 
bers ſerve to regulate the coming in and going 
out of a vaſt multitude of People, in a ver) 
ſhort ſpace of Time, without being crouded, 
or occaſioning the leaſt confuſion; the Inhabi- 
tants of düster Diſtricts being ſo divided 
and ranged, as to have the particular Gate 
aſſigned them where they were to enter. 
The like was practiſed even in the Circus, 
org the People were divided into thirty 
Curia], 


—.. — . Rene 
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Curia s, and every one their Places allotted 
them by Tarquin, as we read in Halicar- 
mſſeus and Livy. Theſe above- mentioned 
Numbers are engraven on the Architraves, 


with the Mark of the Lift they contain d: 


thirty one of them remaining, namely; from 


Arch-roof, or Face of the Arch; for which 
reaſon I have ſhewn them ſo in my Draught. 
Of the Stones marked with this Number, 
placed above the Arches of our Amphi- 
theatre, but now for the moſt part deſtroy'd, 
one of them is ill ſeen in the middle Pile 
of the Bridge delle Navi; another in the 


legrin;, - where for ſe veral Ages it e 
for Poſts. 


winks Pillars, under ground, as the Drawing 
ſhews; the Reaſon of this is not, as Lipſius 
imagined tho the Truth is, he appears to have 


ters] when he writes, that the Earth giv 


their vaſt Wei ght e in the man- 
ner we ſee them: whereas every one knows, 


x D. Hal, 15. I. 256.1; 2. : 
2 Amph. cap. 7. deſident terra gate, 1 


Thoſe of the Roman Amphitheatre,which has 


XXIII, to LINI, are without any other Or- 
nament, brewers! the Architraye- and the 


Gate delle Carozze of Signor Bertoldo Pel- 


There remains a part of the 0 ot i 


been but ill inſtructed in Architectonic 24 | 
way, ſuch great piles of Building ſunk Ka | 


chat if any kind of Building does not reſt 
firm and folid where "they: placed ir at füt, 
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or if the Foundation ſhould give way, they 
muſt of courſe be disjointed, and immedi. 
ately fall to the ground. So that all this 
proceeds from the Ground being raiſed 
round about it, according to that fatal Dif. 
order which happens frequently in Cities, 
when they don't take precautions againſt it; 
and this by reaſon of Rubbage fallen down, 
or brought into them. But notwithſtanding 
this, we may, if we pleaſe, at preſent have 
the pleaſure to ſee one of the great Pilaſters 
of our Amphitheatre: uncoyered as low as 
its Bottom, the Earth having been remoyed 
on purpoſe, which gives us likewiſe a View 
of the interior Flooring of the Portico. 
Theſe Pilaſters from the Floor to the Im- 
poſt, are ten Feet ten Inches in Height; at 
the Bottom they have a Pavement above 


half a Foot high, which comes out near as. 


much more further than the remaining Part, 


and ſerves as a Baſement. The Capital ¶ ſo 


was the Impoſt of the Arch called, becauſe 


it goes all round] is one Foot eight Inches 
high, and the Projection eight Inches. The 
Front of the Pilaſters fix Feet three Inches, 
of which Meaſure the Side encreaſes ſome- 
thing more than half a Foot. The Counter- 
front is ſomething leſs than an Inch, in the 
fore Part; ſo in proportion it is in the other 
interior Parts: all of them being made to fe- 
tire or contract in proportion, as they met 
towards the Point. The Counter-pilaſter, 
, | ) 


28 8 


its 


its Breadth is two Feet eight Inches, Height 
nineteen Foot, of Projection ſomething leſs 


than an Inch, and a Foot and a half in the _ 


Capital; and as there are no Pillars in this 
Building, I have made no Model, but 
uſed the ſame Meaſure of Feet and Inches. 
In the Roman Amphitheatre, the lower Pi- 
laſters have ſix Feet eight Inches of Front, 
and in the Middle of them, in place of our 


Counter-pilaſter, a half Doric Pillar, which 


projects two Feet eight Inches. The Breadth 


of the Voids in the Arches is thirteen Feet. 


Fontana gives us no other Meaſures' which 


make for our purpoſe, but theſe ; fo that we 
ſhall eafily make diſpatch. | | 


The Breadth of the empty Spaces of our 


Arches, namely, of the four Entries which 


remain, is eleven Feet eight Inches, tho not 


ſo in every Place, as ſhall be mentioned 
ellewhere: The Height of the Arch from 
the Pavement to the Top, is eighteen Feet. 


As thoſe Voids ſerved in place of fo many 

Gates, ſo except on the occaſion of perform 

ing the Shews, they were kept ſhut; 
and therefore on the Sides of the Pilaſters 


near the Front | as we ſee here by the Draught 


of the Section] the Cavities appear to be from 


the Ground to the Ca Capital, almoſt a Foot 


. in which the Grates or Gates were 


* ; 
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or the flat Pillar runs from the Foot of it . 
to the Top, and dividing the Capital of the 
Pilaſter, helps to ſupport the Architraye, 


v a. u. 
rn 


" AMPHITHEATRES. 
| placed; by which it appears they did not 
555 hut on ſolemn Days were taken away 
all together. The Architrave aboye the Ca- 
pitals of the plain Pillars, is 2 Feet high; 
next follous the Freeze, higher 2. Inches 
The ont and the other are formed plain and 
unpoliſhetd, from two-Faſcie, if we may call 
— 5 ſoʒ the lowetmoſt with its Prominence, 
the othdsi goes in ward. However, the Cor- 
niſh is ornamented, and is 1 Foot 8 Inches 
high, having as much more of Projection. ] 
Proceeding to the ſecond Floor, firſt of al 
there is a Faſcia which ſurrounds it, in height 
one Foot three Inches; aboye which the Pi- 
Later rife 12 Feet 2 Inches; next are their 
Capitals, in height 1 Foot 8 Inches: at the 
Ws of them is a Laſtra in coſta, or Hatten'd 
Stone, ſet edge ways, not ruſtie but ſmooth, 
3 Feet 6 Inches high, and 8 Inches thick; 
which, by its projecting out two ways, and 
by the Smoothing and Impreſſion made on 
the Ground, we know it — been continued 
all around, and ſerved. as a Parapet and 
| Mikey: to thoſe who may have walked in the 
Paſſage or Covered Way of that Story. The 
Front or Breadth of a Pilaſters is 5 Feet 
s Inches, their Side is as much; the plain 
- Pillar which they have in the middle 1s 2 
roomy ro Inches broad, and projects 6 Inches, 
high ahove the Laſtra in Coſta 21 Feet 8 
ve. its Capital 1 Foot; 8 Inches, the Pi- 
laſtrata or Range of Pilaſters, which E 
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he Arch, beſides the Laſtra, are 3 Feet 6 
Inches, high 8 Feet 8 Inches, broad 1 Foot 
Inches; the Pro ection of the Impoſt half 
a Foot, the Height of the Arch 20 Feet 2 
ches, Breadth of the Void between the 
Arches 12 Feet 3 Inches, tho' not all of them 
like, The Thickneſs of the Vault or Roof 
blow, and the Flooring above, of which 


toabout 2 Feet 2 Inches. The Architrave of 
this Story is 1 Foot 7 Inches high, the Freeze 
Foot 9 Inches, the Corniſh 1 Foot 4 Inches, 
mare of the ſame Form with thoſe aforeſaid. 
In the third Story, the three Faſciæ or 
Bindings, which ſerve as a Parapet, are 5 
Feethigh, the Front of the Pilaſters in breadth 
Feet 8, the Side 2 Feet; the Arch 12 Feet 
$ Inches high, the Pilaftrata i in height 8 Feet, 
the Impoſt 1 Foot 2, the plain Pillars, per- 
pendicular above the others, are 4 Feet 4 
broad; but we muſt remark, "that they looſe 
hemſelyes from the Capitals of the Pilaſters 
upward, the whole Wall remaining equal; 
which cannot be ſeen by thoſe which ſtand 
below, as much on account of the Diſtance, 
x becauſe of the Capital, 1 Foot 9 Inches; 
which, notwithſtanding what is above, the 
breadth of the Void is 9 Feet 6 Inches; the 
Arch in Front, as made a * Guſcio, with 
Apertures, ſo very well proportioned, Semi- 
arcles ſo well turned, Stones hollow ed in 


*X.B. Guſcio ſigniſies the gucerples 7 Vitruvius, and i is an 
Ornament of the Fu of the Ionic Order. 
ſo 


we ſee the Marks in the Pilaſters, amounted 


— — — — — _— — — ——ä——ä 2 — 3 
— —— * = 
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ſo maſterly a Manner, and with ſuch a de. 
lightful Harmony of Ornaments, and fo wel 
iſpos'd to the EYE, that whoeyer ſees it, 
at a reaſonable Diſtance, and as high 2 
is poſſible, cannot ſatiate themſelves with 
beholding its Beauty. Of this there is 2 
View in Plate VI. where the upper omi- 
mented part of this Story is alſo exhibited, 
which meaſures four Foot fix Inches in al 
but more of this in the next Chapter. 


The upper Ornaments of the Tuſcan 


Order, never before taken mite 


" of by Architects. a 


Ao arrive at a true and perfect Knoy- 
3 ledge of the ArchiteQonic Parts pre- 
ſeryed in the external Circuit of the Amphuthe- 
atre, there remains nothing but to obſerve it i 
great, with all the Meaſures of its differcat 
Members, together with their Abaci or Dye of 
the Capital, Fillets, and Gulæ, all which ar 
repreſented in the 7th Plate. But the uppe 

| Ornaments of the third Story, with the Capt 

' tals on which they reſt, deſerve our particuli 
regard, fince we may make thereby a new ad 
important Diſcovery, for ſupplying the plac 
_ ofa Ceiling, if we may ſo call it, which is ſil 
practiſed in Building. When in the Age 149 


Re. 5 * 


1 
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e. the Study of the Arts and Sciences began to 
ell revive in Italy; an Elegancy likewiſe in 
55 ArchiteQture, aſter the ancient Taſte, was at : 
the ſame time advancing, and gaining ground 
m by the pains People took to examine the 
2 Roman Buildings minutely. The chief Maſters 
u. in Architecture having, for the publick good, 
ech collected from them, and at different Times 
al, publiſhed the Rules laid down in the Orders, 
one of their chief Cares was to obſerve the 
Ornaments of the Ancients ; there having 


been ſeveral Edifices which had preſerved 


them, and from which they could be learnt. 
The Doric they chiefly came acquainted 
with, by examining the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus; the Tonic, from the Temple of For- 

una Virilis; the Cormthian, from the 
Pantheon of Agrippa; the Compoſite, from 
the Triumphal Arch of Titus; and the whole, 
from Remains here and there to be ſeen. 


they were leſt in the dark; there having been 


ay o ancient Edifice found in Rome, whereon the 
ſeußg Ornaments thereof were preſerved: For this 
5 Reaſon ſome have believed, that as it was 


more maſſy than the others, it muſt therefore 
ye been entirely rough and deprived of 
eyery Beauty in the Art; moſt People affirm- 
ing, that the Architraves of the 7. uſcan were 
of Wood, as if it had been impoſſible for any 
noble Fabriek to be made in that Order. 
Notwithſtanding all this, tis my Opinion 

| o | that 


The Tuſcan Order only, was that wherein 


8 


— — — — — enntes 
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that this Order ought to be inveſtigated I abe 
with more Care than the others; not only 


os On | a 
as it is peculiarty and natively. our own, MW ger 
and of 1zaly, but the very firſt and moſt I anc 


ancient of any. 'The Compoſite, the lat Ml Or. 
Order of all, was likewiſe Italian; fo that 
of the five, Greece invented three, Ita) rig 
two: of theſe laſt, one is the ſtrongeſt of any, 
the other the moſt ornamented ; the fir Ml 
paved the way for the others, the laſt pu ta] 
a Boundary to the Art. Beſides, the 7u/canM he 
deſerved to be more ſtudied than the others, Ml 


becauſe therein is comprehended more tha La 
is commonly believed, nor did it conſiſt oft 
one Manner only. I learn from * Vitruviun the 


where he makes mention of the differem the 
kinds of the Tuſcan, that there were lomeM 44 
who tranſpoſed the Diſpoſitions of the Tuſcan ne 


Pillars into the Ionic and Corinthian: hou- that 
ever, he did not reckon the Tuſcan among ne; 
the three Greek Orders, nor the CompoſiMrg 
either; nor in treating of the other PillaMCon 
does he tpeak of the Tuſcan : he rather ſpokall ys 
of the Tuſcan Ulage, with regard to th vas 
Diſtribution of their Temples, which as 10 
the Symmetry of the ornamented Parts, d D 
may here conelude that they were variouſſii ud 
compoled. _ Q e of e 
Leon Battiſta Alberti the Florentine, wi te 
was the firſt after the Ages of the Anciem bis 
that publiſhed a full and learned T reatiſ cem 
3 L. 4. c. 7. de Tuſcanicis generibus. „ s i 


1 . 
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about Architecture, in his ſeventh Book de- 
ſeribes the Ornaments of the other four Or- 
ders, but ſpoke nothing about the Tuſcan; 
and indeed, did not reckon it among the 
Orders. Nor is there any Miſtake made in 
the Tranflation of his Book, which, by di- 
viding it into Chapters, in the Argument pre- 
fixed to the eighth Chapter of the ſeventh 
Book ſays, that there he treats of the Capi». 
tal of the Tuſcan; tho afterwards, when 
he ſpeaks of the Compoſite, the Arguments 
made uſe of there are not in the original 
Latin of the Author, printed after his death 
at Florence, in the Year 1485; where, on 
the other hand, in the foregoing Chapter, 
the yulgar Verſion has it, that the Tuſcans- 
wopted. into their Capitals all the Orna- 
ments they could find. The Latin ſays, 
that the Italians did the like; by this he 
means the Capital of the Compoſite or Roman 
Order. Some other Writers have bred a 
Confuſion therein, particularly Vaſari, who 
lays, that the Roman or Compoſite Order 
was found out by the Tuſcans, and calls the 
Inſcan by the Name of the Ry/tick Order. 
Daniel Barbaro, in his noble Tranſlation 
ad Illuſtration of Vitruvius, treated almoſt 
of every thing fully, but did not enter upon 
lhe upper ornamented Parts of the Tuſcan, 
tis Author having mentioned nothing con- 
ceming it. Baſtian AY erlio, however, gave 
Kits Form, tho the whole was the Product 

6 of 
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228 Of AMPHITHEATRES, 
of his own Invention and Fancy ; nor, indeed, 
had he great Succeſs therein. Philander, 
a Diſciple of Ser/zo, being called into France 
by Francis I. carried Architecture with him 
beyond the Alps: In illuſtrating Vitruvius 
he endeavoured likewiſe to ſhew all the 
Parts of the Tuſcan Order, but took it nei. 
ther from his Author, nor had the Autho- 
rity of any ancient Edifice to ſupport it. 
Baromzi from Vignola, confeſſed candidly, 
that in this part he had made uſe of his own 
Imagination, becauſe he ſays, he had mt 
found any of the Tuican Ornaments among 
the Antiquities of Rome, by which he could 
form a Rule in that, as he could in the 
other four Orders. For which Reaſon 
Chambray in his Book ſays, that ſince 
Architects could not find any Example 2. 
mong the Ancients, of the upper ornamented 
part of the Tuſcan Order, he does therefore, 
he ſays, not regard their Inventions. And 
yet forall this, it is certain, that thoſe Maſters 
might eaſily have ſupplied that Want, and 
have been able with good ground, to have 
ſhewn what the true Ornaments of the Ty: 
can were, if they had but conſidered our 
Arena more accurately, than what they hare 
done; for in the third Story thereof it 1s td 
be ſeen intirely well preſerved, and elegantly 
executed. In reading Andrea Palladio's fil 
Beok, where he ſays he took the Coun- 
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terpoiſe of the Architraves, Freeze and Tuf- 


immediately thought that he alone had hit 
he Mark : but obſerving that after this he 


Building ſtands, neglected, as well as the 


alone deſeryed moſt to have been conſider d; 


thoſe he perhaps mixed with what he had ſeen 
in other Buildings, from which, he ſays, he 
had likewiſe taken it. o ee who la- 
bour'd on the Tuſcan Order, according to his 
own Fancy, pretended he had taken the 


hole from the Remains of ancient Buildings; 


But leaving the two lower Stories where 
the Architraves and Freeze are formed by 
two ruſtic Faſciæ, as the reſt are, we ma 

firſt obſerye, that the Capital, by which the 
higheſt Architrave is ſupported, contains 
twice as many Parts as the others, with a 
Founding and ſtrait Gula e two Re- 


verſes. TY | 


an Corniſh, from the Arena of Verona; 1 


mews an Architrave without Members, . 
Freeze without poliſhing, a Corniſh with OR 
ther Parts, and the Whole with various Mea- 
ſures: I then perceived that he too, becauſe 
ff the Narrowneſs of the Street where the 


others, to obſerve the uppermoſt Story, which 


ſo that he govern d himſelf entirely, by only 5 
remarking the two Stories below, and even 


but in our Amphitheatre he might. have ſeen 
it entire and well executed, and 18 fight 7 
baye learned thereby not to have put the 
Heads of his Beams in his Freeze. © 
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The Architrave is next divided into four 
Parts, two. Stories, a Reverſe, Gula, and a Liſt. 
We may ſee a Piece of this When wie look 
near, in the Tower called. dell Orgoglio, of 
the old Caſtle, contiguous to the Arch 4: 
Cavuii, where the largeſt Stones there, were 
almoſt all taken from the outer Circuit of 
the Amphitheatre. The Freeze is ſimple, 
but ſmooth and poliſhed ; and from this Or- 
der it would ſeem, that the Doric ol the 
| Coliſeum has been taken. . Next follows the 
| Corniſh, conſiſting likewiſe of a double num- 
ber of Members more than what are in the 
| others, extremely welldiſpoſed, with a Water- 

ſpout, as appears by the Draught. This is the 
Manner in which the Ornaments of the Tuſcan 

Order were divided, and very different from 

thoſe of the other Orders, tho more folid, 

noble, and ſymmetrical. Some, I doubt not, 

will however not allow theſe upper Orna- 

ments to be any thing elſe but Doric; and 

If ſo, the pretended diſcoyery of the Tuſcan 

Order would fall to the ground. But who- 

ever obſerves the two Stories below, will 

be of a different Opinion; for from them we 

may very ſafely conclude, that the upper 

Stories can be nothing elſe but T; uſcan, ſince 
the Stories of any Building muſt either be 
all of different Orders, or of one kind only. 

In the Coliſeum, tis true, every one of them 

are-different, and in the Settiæonio or level 


Tones of Severus, they are all as 
* Ds 
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Paviler, a Modern, and a French. Man, in 
his Courſe of Architecture, or rather Tranfla- 
tion and Commentary on V. ignala, affirtns,there 
is no ancient Monument, in which the regu» 
lar Tuſcan Order can be ſound, and that the 
Amphitheatres of Verona, Pola, and Nimes, 
are too ruſtic to ſerve ſor A Rule to the 7575 
can, ſo as to give it a place among the other 
Orders. Blondel, another French. man, on 
the contrary, who has wrote a Courſe of Ar- 
chitecture on · Vitruvius, Palladio, Vaignola, 
and Scamomio, called our three 9 of Pi : 
laſters Doric. So that tho they were ruſtick, 
they appear d to him to be more than 7; uſcan, - 
if I may fay ſo, and more ornamented than 
what they are. But I cannot well under- 
ſtand, how any Mortal, eſpecially an Ar- 
chitect, can | from unpoliſhed Stones, grown 
brown and rough with age] judge any piece 
of Architecture to be bad; on the contrary, 
it would be better, if he had imagined that 
ſuch a majeſtick, regular, aad ſymmetrical 
Edifice ought to be reckoned among thoſe 
not made by chance, but conceived accord- 
ing to ſome kind of Order or another: ſo 
that I think, all that Daviler would ſay, 
i, that Amphitheatres have no Order of Ar- 
chitecture in them at all. Beſides, this Gen- 
tleman condemns the making Bugne, as We. 
call them; namely, round Knobs, Protu- 
berances [or Bog xe, according to the Tuſcan 
1085 of raproſſing it] in the Stones of the 
Q „ Filaſters, 
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Pilaſters, which he ſays breed confuſion, 
and makes it loſe his Form. Hence he greatly 
| condemns the Architecture of the Amphi- 
theatre of Verona, where he would have 
theſe Bozze or Knobs, to be only placed 
in the Body of the Building, not in the Pi- 
laſters; but if fo, I think it would produce 
a ſhocking Diſagreement to the Eye, and the 


_ . wholelolſe a great deal of its Grandeur. But the 
marvellous Man did not think fit to obſerve, 


that this is a Building, the whole exterior Part of 


which conſiſts only of Pilaſters and Arches, 


What regards the Form of the Order being 
loſt by ſuch a Ruſticity in the Work, as ap- 
pear d likewiſe to Chambray; theſe able 
Men might eaſily have known their Error, 


if ſabſtracting from the two lower Stories, 


which likewiſe are regular and well under- 
ſtood, and beſides their Capitals and Cor- 
nithes, which are ſurely not en boſſage | they 
had lifted their Eyes up to the Top of the 
Ala or Flat, were they would have ſeen 
the upper ornamented Part ſo elegant, and 
well conducted, that any who ſhould de- 
dclare he did not reliſh it, muſt have himſelf 
a very dull Taſte in ſuch T hings. And tho 
the Narrowneſs of the Street on that fide 
of the Amphitheatre, does in a great 
meaſure deprive People of the Pleaſure of 
viewing. it to advantage; that does not how- 
_ ever, hinder Strangers, who are Lovers of ſo 
Pw an Art, to de conducted to a hg 
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high Window, tho" of a mean Houſe, .a a 
little diſtant from it: for there the fine ame 6-1 
of the third Story, with all the higher 
WH Omaments, furniſh: him with an agreeable . 
WW View; the whole conſiſting of een and 
perfect Architecture. 
5 Deſgodetæ, who named no particular Or- 
Leer as fubſiſting in this Fabrick, in his laſt 
late, ſhews the Profile in large, of all the 
Parts which we have been hitherto deſcri- 
bing; and in ſome of them he corrected Ser- 
ho, whoſ e Miſtakes perhaps, in ſome of the 
Members, are owing to the Engraver, in re- 
preſenting Things wrong. I am aſtoniſhed | 
| that neither the one nor the other ſhould fo 
much as reflect, that here they had the 
„ true Compoſition of the Tuſcan Order: But 
dhe Care and Induſtry of Deſgodetz was 
- WJ here not ſufficient, in endeavouring to repre- 
y WO {ent the Truth fully. The Impoſt in the 
e Wl frit Order is right, as is likewiſe the Capi- 
nal of the Counter-pilaſters, or plain Pillars, 
which he calls Pilaſters; but that wherein 
- be fails, is in placing a kind of Baſement under 
if Il the Freeze, which is not in the Building it 
„ ſelf, nor indeed has ever been there. . 
e There is a ſmall Difference in the Meaſure 
of the Members or Parts of the Corniſn; in 
of che higher Order, the Impoſt of the Arch 
has not that Story below, nor that Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Meaſures, the two higher Gule 
8 5 almoſt equal, The Architraye like- - 


wile, 


=. 
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wiſe, does not occaſion the Faſciæ to be 10 
narrow, which would take away from its 
Gracefulneſs; nor does it cauſe the reverſe 
Gulæ to appear exceedingly narrow, which 
would baye a mighty bad Effect too, but 
has all the three Members or Parts very near 
equal, The Corniſh, according toDeſzodets, 


has a different Proportion :of the Member, 


as may be obſerved by comparing it with 
the other, and not very well correfponding 
with the ancient Manner ; nor is there any 


thing like a Drain for Water to be ſeen, 


The fourth Story might perhaps be more 
. ornamented, was ſomething added to the 
Freeze. Two large Pieces of the Fabrics, 
which appear to have been parts of the great 


Windo, are ſtill to be ſeen near the Am- 


phitheatre; one of which has been made uſe 
of in building up a modern Wall under the 
Gallery in the middle; the other that ſtood 
above, lies in the porch of the ſecond Story. 
The Height whereon the ſecond, which is valt 
iy great, had lodg'd, ſhews that it had fallen 
from the higheſt part of all; in theſe we ſee 
that the great Windows had a Border round 
them, which is not in the Amphitheatre of 
Rome, and that the Traverſe above was fome- 
thing like an Arch. But further, a Piece oſ 
an ancient Architrave had lain for a long time 
a few Paces from the Amphitheatre, which 
at. preſent I order d to be brought within the 
17:5 ia 3 OO in the Situation of ” 
extern 


ko it well gee. . e W 5 
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external Circuit, two Fragments of the Corniſh 
were found, which fi ſuch an Architrave 
extremely well. The Order in theſe is Com- 
poſite, and the Parts and Workmanſhip in- 
trely like that of Tituss Arch. We can- 
not imagine that they are Remains of the 
Top of the Building; firſt, becauſe, as we 
have ſaid a little before, the two lower Stories 
new of what Order even the upper ones have 
been. Secondly, becauſe ſuch Carvings 
would not have been ſuitable to fo vaſt a 
Height, nor haye agreed with the reſt. I'm 
therefore much more inclinable to believe, 
that thoſe parts belong'd to the Veſtibule of - 
the principal Gate, in which Situation they 
were allo dug up; of which. v we ſhall r 
in its due 8 £6: 5 


6 Gy 


That the Statues mention 4 b /Ligori 
are fabulous. 5 


Circuit, I find it convenient to ſpeak 
the Statues, aſſerted by ſome to have been 
round the Amphitheatre. Ligorio, in his 
Draught, places one before every ſquare 
Pillar of the third Story; which, becauſe of 
the Beauty of the thing, it was enough - | 


B Efore I 1 treating abi the outer 
0 


10 
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ſo much, that no Drawing of the Amphi- 


theatre has ſince that time been made, with. 
out Statues. Such a Repreſentation ſtruck 
Peoples Fancies fo much, that without the 
like Figures, many think Amphitheatres 


are nothing at all. Nay, ' by way of 


cmulating our Arena, Statues are now ex. 
- hHibited too, in the Prints of other Amphi- 

theatres. And yet for all this, it is un- 
doubtedly certain, that Statues neither were, 
_ ought to have been, nor could have been 


there; nor is it a little derogatory from the 
true Idea of Architecture, to make people 


believe that the Ancients placed Statues in 
ſiuch a ridiculous manner, vig. on the out- 


ſide of ſuch a Building, and before Walls 


or Pilaſters, without any Niches, and aboye 
the Projection of a Corniſh, which had not 
Sabftance or Strength ſufficient to ſupport 
them, and where they could not have had 
room to ſtand, unleſs they had been fix tinies 
leſs than what the Diſtance would require. 
Moreover, our obſerving no ſuch Statues to 
haye been eyer placedon the Amphitheatre of 
Nome, which was a Work much more ſump- 
tuous and ornamented than ours, and in which 
City there were ſo great a Number of Sculp- 
tures] was enough to conyince us, that none 
cver were on the Amphitheatres of the Mu- 
nicipia, and at a diſtance from Rome. I own, 
tis true, Figures are repreſented in Medals 
on the ſecond and third Stories of the Co- 
Yr gs „ 
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liſeum, but theſe only within the Voids and 
below the Arches, where they might have 
had a Place; but not in the Situation 
where they have placed Statues on our 
Amphitheatre. Nay, I believe it very pro- 
bable, that thoſe Figures on the Medals, do 
not repreſent Statues of Marble or Metal, 
except perhaps thoſe aboye the princi- 8 
Entry; and whatever is repreſented in 
other Places, I take to be nothing elſe but 
counterfeited Ornaments, which may have 
been made of Wood or Canvas, and placed 
occaſionally on the Days when their ſolemn 
Shews were to be exhibited, denoting a 
Feſtival, and ranged by way of adorning, 
or ſetting forth the Building, or to do ho- 
nour to the Perſon who _ have given the 
Game. 
I am confirmed in this Conjeclure, for 
having in Turin found the Abbot Filippo 
Juvara of Meſſina of the ſame Opinion; 
an Architect that ſupports the Honour of 
this Age, and ſets it upon a Leyel with 
thoſe of Antiquity; and it is manifeſtly cer- 
tain, by all the Obſervations made at Rome, 
in the ſame Situation of the Amphitheatre, 
that never have any Veſtiges appear d, or the 
leaſt Remain of Pedeſtals or Baſes, or any 
kinds of Statues been dug up in that Part. 
Hence it is, perhaps, that the ſame Medal of 
Titus, of a middle ſize, exhibited by me, 
900 not the Appearince of any ſuch Fi- 


Sure: NY 
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Fgures upon it. Tis alſo for this reaſon, 
that in the different Medals we have, thoſe 
Figures are different alſo, Beſides, whereaz 
in the fourth Story of the Coliſeum, we ſee 
Windows alternately ſquared in the Medal, 
yet wefind the intermediate Spaces not bare, 
as they are in the Fabrice, but filled up with 
certain roundiſh Figures, which appear like 
Shields ; nor could they have been any thing 
elſe, but counterfeited Ornaments, to be 
placed or taken away, juſt as occaſion te. 
quired. In the high Machine deſcribed by 
s Herodian, and made uſe of at the Deifica- 
tion of the Emperors ;. he relates that ya- 
rious Pictures and Figures of Ivory weie 
placed around it: and in the Medal of 
Antoninus, we ſee that, together with the 
Machine, there is repreſented a Statue at the 
Top; and yet it is moſt certain that this Sta- 
tue was not of Marble, or Metal, ſince it 
muſt have been wholly burnt and reduced 
to Aſhes on that occaſion. The Theatre 
was the propereſt Place for Statues, and yet 
neither that of Pompey, nor the others, had 
durable Statues placed on the outſide of them. 
Father Mont faucon, in his Diarium Ita. 
licum, and alſo in his Collection of Antiqui- 
ties, places a great Number of Images round 
the Amphitheatre of Capua, which Build- 
| .ter) was attended with better Fortune than 

_ Herodian, lib. 4. -6 Cap. 22. 7 


vhat is common to other Things 
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in Italy; 
and ſo tells, that above the Epiſty lia, or 


Chapiters of the Pillars of the undermeſt 


Story, the Heads of the Gods are ſtill re- 
maining : Above the ſecond Floor the Gods 

themſelves from the Navel upward: Above 
the third, the Statues of thoſe Divinities. 
At the Chad time he obſerves, that ſuch Or- 
naments were wanting in the Roman Coli- 
ſeum, and adds, what. a fine Sight it is to 
ſee in one ſingle Round or Circuit, the whole 
Aſſembly of the antient Deities, in their 
true Form and Likeneſs. Twould ſeem by 
all this, as if that Author believed, the Epi- 
{tylia or Chapiters of the Pillars, in every dif- 
ferent Order, did extend in ſuch a manner, as 
hatin the firſt place, they ſhould contain the 
Figures as far as their Breaſt, then with their 
whole Buſto, next their whole Length: But 
this, T own, is a very new and uncommon 
Method, and the firſt time we ever heard 
that Bufts and Statues ſtood upon the Cha- 
piters of the Pillars; becauſe if you will by 


Architraye, as we have reaſon to imagine it, 
and in the Senſe. that Vitruvius uſes it; or 
the Capitals, as others underftand it, and 
commonly explain it falſely ; tis in my O- 
pinion, a very diverting Story, to hear that 
tatues reſted on Architraves, put under Free- 
les, or on Capitals under Architrayes. In 
he Book of Les was Expliques, or 
Anti- 


that Word E piftylium, either underftand'the 
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Antiquities Explained, tis ſaid that theſe 
Things reſted upon every Pillar, but that 
the half Pillars all around had the Archi- 


trave laid upon them; it is not leſs dlven:- 


ing to think, that aut they had a Place 
for 80 Figures there, that that was the Rea. 
fon why they ſhould repreſent the Gods in 
that Place, as if the Romans; had juſt 5 
many principal and common Divinities to 
be ranged in the ſame Rank. The truth 
is, that in the two lower Arches remaining 
there are upon every one of the Keys of 
the Arches a Face cut in Relievo, with the 
beginning of the Buſt; nor had the higher 
Orders any more upon them: For we may 
Tee the Arches in the Coliſeum were exatlly 
| Alike too, in all the four Storys. 
There are ſome who from the foreſaid 
| Deſcription have been induced to aflert, that 
abundance of Buſtos and Niches were alſo 
in the Coliſeum, placed above the Inner En- 
tries, tho of theſe there is not the leaſt Ve- 
ſtige remaining, nor indeed can a proper 
Place be aſſigned there for ſuch Ornaments 
Hut to return to our Statues: Some Plinths, 
or rather Dyes, ſeen uponthe ſecond Corniſhat 
the Foot of the plain Pillars, gave riſe to that 
common Miſtake, as appears by the Draught: 
But theſe are ſo minute, that had they been 
taken for Figures, they muſt have been very 
ſntall indeed, when at that Height, they 
ought - to. haye been Coloſſus 8, luppone! 
: 5 


F 144 
with large Pedeſtals, and a Cavity 1n- the 


dat Wall for receiving them. Nor can I imagine 
ni. that 70 of ſuch great Statues could have 
n. been fo very much annihilated, but that a 
ce geat many pieces of them muſt Rill be ſeen, 
. Ind dug up from time to time. If any ſhould 
in Wk for what Uſe the formentioned Plinths 
% ewed, I anſwer, in the firſt place, that 1 
to Nlave obſerv'd. a ſquare Hole in the middle 
Wo! every one of them, in which a piece of 
Wood may have been fixed with another 
wy 8 Cavity before, as is marked in the Drawing; 
he vhich laſt ſerved by way of a Spout for the 
cr Dicharge of the Water: From which we 
y oY gather, that the ſaid Void was not al- 
N full nor covered. I have allo remarked, 


how other ſuch kinds of Dyes were likewiſe 
above the third Corniſh, two of them being 
fill to be ſeen at the foot of the ſquare Pil- 
lars of the uppermoſt Story; i we'may 
believe it for certain, that they have been 
tollowed, not in the 1 but near the 
er Wall, on purpoſe: that the Beams might be 
placed on, and reſt in them, which boring 
the uppermoſt Corniſh, ſerved for the Vela- 
mm. The like I have obſerved at Pola, 
where, in the ſame Situation, Stones are ſeen 
eractly ſimilar, with a Hole above, joining 
b the Hollow of the Wall. But of thoſe 
n our Amphitheatre, which are on the ſecond 
Gmiſh, and with the Hole in the middle, 
| cannot make any other Comjecture about 

| R them, 
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them, but that on the days when they ex 
hibited their Shews, and when the Peoplt 
_ aſſembled together in the Amphitheatre, the 
may have very probably planted Standards 
Trophies, Images of Paſteboard, Figur 
and other ſuch Ornaments; the whole al 
TE to the Selemnity. 9h) 


CHAP. VI. 


Plan eee Paſſes 
and I. ngreſs 70 the Area. 


T) Eing willing to e in the Deſai 
D tion, I firſt of all think fit to ſhewthe 
general Plan; 1 alſo give that of the Coli 
feum by F. ag ana, Deſpodets, and others 
which we may almoſt ſuſpect was mon 

taken from Ser/zo than from Truth, ar 
which, in the Sequel of this Treatiſe wi 
appear: as allo how many Errors have bee 
hitherto committed in their treating of thi 
Amphitheatre, will ſtill be more evident 
when we come to ſpeak of the fecond Story 
Our own Plan has as much with regard te 
the Ground- Plot, as that of the higher ka 8 
being altogether taken from the Truch fl 
ſubhliſting; nor could the ſame Story in that 
of Nome be different in the general Diſti 
bution of its Parts. In both; the Draugſis 
w added er Arcade, raiſed more * 
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| half that thereby we may ſee the Effect of 
e middle Paſſage croſs-ways. By our 
Draught we know what it really was, and 
by that of Rome in what manner they haye 
imagind it to have been. The whole is 
ſormed together, as is ſeen by the four En- 
loſures and the three elliptical covered Ways. 
By the Encloſure I underftand the Place built 
between the one Void and the other ; that 
pf Rome was exactly the like, only the lat- 
ter was doubled on die outſide with an ad- 
ditional Portico, having two in all, and the 
ne near the other, ſupported above the 
Arches, and divided by ſquare Pilaſters. 
Altho in this Chapter our ſole Intention 
to treat of the Paſſages which led into the 
area, tis however neceſſary that we ſhould 
bew, that the inner Encloſure confiſts of a 
Wall, quite ſolid, 15 Foot thick, which had 
ie lowermoſt Steps and the Podium reſting 

wh it; and as the fix Apertures on each 
ide, which is 1n it, did not lead into the 
urea, but by four {mall inward Steps, every 
ne of which is eight Inches high, by theſe 
ey aſcended to the Podium, which in riſing, 
ormed the fifth Step. IT here is one of thoſe 
allages, wherein the ancient ſmall Steps are 

reſerved entire, with that Laſtra or flat 
tone, which, within the Thickneſs of the 
Wall, forms the Flooring beſore it. We after- 
rards remark, that the two Paſſages in the 
uddle, croſs-ways, are neither larger than 
- 2 tle * 


Area, ſince inſtead of ſmall Steps, or Marks 
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the other common Stairs, nor do they leadinto 


the Field; on the contrary, proceeding be. 
tween two x alls, they terminate in the interior 

Portico, and have the Wall in Front: ſo that 
wvhoever came by them, muſt have aſcended 
to the Podium by one of the two neareſt 
Apertures. Undoubtedly it was the ſame in 
the Roman Amphitheatre, for the Reaſons 
ſhewn in the Sequel; ſo that only in the 
Space which is from the firſt Entry to the 
third Portico, could iſolated Pilafters have 
been, and a Communication. of the three Pal: 
ſages, as is uſual to be ſhewn. in Draughts 
On the other hand, the interior - Encloſure 
has two Apertures at the Extremes of the 
Oval, much larger than the others. By 
digging there I found the Leaves of the 
Doors which led into the Area, and I hare 
ſeen the great and large Flagſtones of the 
Pavement, marked on the outſide here and 
there, and furrow d, probably by Iron-Grates, 
which may have opened and ſhut. I like- 
wiſe ſound, that the two lateral Doors to 
both thoſe inner Gates, led alſo into the 


of them, and of the Pavement before, they 
all have a ſuſpended Laſtra, which continues 
the Length & the Wall, and from which, 


with a Peſcent no more than the Depth ol 
one Step, they came down on RO. Floor of 


The 


the Area. 
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The exterior Arches, and the firſt cor- 


hs reſpondent, in a ſtreight Line with thoſe two 


. MW Gates, and marked with the Numbers I. and 
8 XXXVII. were wider than any of the others; 


the two Paſſages in which we came thorough 


0 them are likewiſe more ſpacious; and what 
il is remarkable, they don't turn narrow like | 
in the others, which proceed to a Point, but 


fi always keep up to the ſame Breadth, even to | 
he their Entry or firſt Opening. After paſſing : 

he by the Arches of the covered Way, in the _ 
Ve middle,it would appear as if in the Walls there 

if. were the Marks of a Wicket or Door, by 

ts which every body elſe but the Actors ſeem 


ne to have been hindered from coming forward, 
he and which was opened aſterwards when the 

By WY Shews began. Above the Arch of the ex- 

he terior Entrance, which at preſent ſubſiſts and 

ve WM makes one of the Gates, a Wall” riſes, in 

he which there was a large Window, altered 


nd * preſent by. thoſe who repaired the Fa- 
es . 
5 The ceiling above, for the length of 15 
10 Feet, is plain; then it continues 8 f 
he Tat its full Height in the manner of a hang 
ks ing Vault, having nothing in the upper part 
ey but the Steps, and has projected much more 
nes than it does at preſent ſince the latter Re- 
ch, parations which have been made, that, and the 
ol out- jetting Window added above the En- 
tries, hinder from ſeeing how it exactly was 
at firſt, 'E he four iſolated Pilaſters, which 
he A $ | are 
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are ſeen on each ſide in theſe Streets, are 
arched above ; but we muſt conſider, that the 
Walls which at preſent encloſe theſe Pila. 
ſters are medern, and made for the uſe of the 
Rooms whichare 5 parately rented out in thoſe 
parts: however, if they were thrown dow! 

and ſhut up by Grates, thoſe places would 
ſerve equally well for the laying up Wood 
in them, and thereby the Nobleneſs of the 

ancient Entry appear. 

In returning outwards through the four 
lateral Arches, two on each ſide of the great 
one, we enter into an equal number of open 
Paſſages, which have a Communication with 
that in the middle, having, one with ano- 

ther, four Pilaſters iſolated alſo: Theſe Paſ. 

ſages ended in the ſecond Portico, their 

Roofs are in the form of a Semi-circle, and 
much lower than that in the middle, and 
proceed horizontally. The preciſe Breadth 
ol all theſe Paſſages will be underſtood when 
we ſhall ipeak of their Arches of Entrance: 
But above all tis remarkable, that their 
oval Figure tending to render them defectiye, 
by contracting or making them narrower as 
they go along, to avoid this, the ſagacious 
Architect has contrived the moſt conſpicuous 

one to be always of the ſame Breadth, 
making all the — . fall in the two 
neareſt lateral Arches, the two laſt Pilaſten 
of which are ſeen very near to one another; 


\ 24s the 3 eyen in them ow almoſtquir 
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hid, becauſe they do not terminate in the 
enlightned part of a Void, but in a Wall 
where: there is but very little Light. 
Certain freight Paſſages, as we perceive, 
corte ſpond wirh the exterior Arches, which 
continize very near to one another on both 
ſdes: Theſe Paſſages going by the Portico's 
and all the Rounds, between Wall and Wall, 
kad into the Area, and give an Entrance 
into it, by the open Doors we have ſome time 
ago mentioned ; inſomuch, that the exterior 
Arches at the then Ends of che Oral, were in 
r ſeven on each hand, by which thoſe 
who were to perform in the F ield paſſed; - 
nor- had they therein any other Entrance, 
but by the — on each ſide hinted at. 
All this is indubitable, and may be made 
evident to every one that looks on it. 

We may very well perceive, by what is 
abeady faid, what an imperfect Idea People i 
have till now had of Amphitheatres; for þ 
the interior Circuit of that of Rome is repre- 
ſented by Fantana only as a thin Wall, 
— g, in a certain manner, it 
ſerved as a Foundation to all the upper Steps. — 
This ſame Fontana, Lipfius, Deſgodetæ, 
Perault and others, have belie ved that the 
Doors below, all around the Amphutheatre, 
ſerved as Inlets to the Area or open Space 
ro middle z which, if ſo, would in a very 
proper manner have been to aſſign the 
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and the Actors too, and a ſhutting up of every 
kind of Acceſs to the moſt noble Place of 
any, namely, the Podium, which. had ' no 
other Entries. 

The two Arches at the Erids of the OWl 
are repreſented by the foreſaid Authors to 
be almoſt of the ſame Breadth with the o- 
thers, when in fact, there is almoſt one third 
part of difference; and it has not been re- 
marked, that thoſe two alone do not po 
ceed to a Point. _ 

They have likewiſe erroneouſly ſhewn, 
that the two diametrical Paſſages croſs-ways, 
were greater than the others, and that they 
| terminated in the Field; tho, by digging, 
tis found, that the interior Cireuit has not, 
on either ſide, had any Aperture at all. For 
tis evident, that the middle Paſſage, broad. 
ways, was fic for accommodating the Emperor 
and the other People of Rank, as being that 
which was the Aae to the beſt Situation 
of any for ſeeing; but not for the Entry oſ 
thoſe, with whoſe Appearance in the ex 
treme parts of the Theatre, they ſought to 
heighten the Entertainment. 

In fine, tis believd, that there was but 
one only Entry at the end of the Oval, and 
that it was not broader than the diametrical 
one croſs- ways; and that there was not the 
Adjacency of two Entries on each ſide, which 
renderd it ſo magnificent: when, beſides 
other Reaſons 2 ſuch id Wideneſs is Was _— 


2 4 


n). 8 


of ; 


as we learn from Tacitus. 
Amphitheatres, nay, perhaps in the Begin- 


a * 


. 
and even double Entries too, becauſe of the 


Pomp and Appearance with Which ſometimes 
Cladiators came into the Area, {RIA made a 


fine Shew before they: Fought... 


But that it was ſo in 128 we may firſt 
of all learn from Pliny, where he Son 
that on a certain occaſion: Ceſar cauſed: all 
his Equipage for the Arena to be made of 
Silver, and which was carried before him 
there in a pompous manner. Pliny in this 
place ſays alſo, that then for the firſt time 
might the Wild- Beaſts be ſeen puſhed on to 


fight with Implements: of that Metal. But 


I cannot. help lamenting that laſt miſerable 
period, where, if I may be permitted to ſay, 
in the late- pompous Edition, the true Text 


has, without any reaſon at all, been not 


a little. changed. I may ſay the ſame of 


another Paſſage there, for where the word 
Vaſis is put into the Text, the true Reading 


ſhould perhaps be Armis; becauſe the ſame 


Ply i in another place ſays, that in one of 
Nero's Games, the Arms and Equipage were 


of Amber. When Fabius Valens celebrated 


_ 2 gladiatory Game in Bologna, he cauſed the 


whole Equipage to be brought from Rome, 
But in the 


ning, ſome kind of Pomp may have been in- 


6 troduced j in imitation of the nn, Games, | 


1.33, 3. 3 | 
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and ſuch as might now be called a Proceſſion 
What ground I have to imagine this, is fron 
'a hint given by Prudentius, where he men. 
tions the Amphitheatrical Pamp. We lean 
alſo from Ifdorus, that there was a kind 
of Gladiators who fought on horfe-back, and 
who entring one at one Gate, another at ano. 
ther, mounted upon white Courſers, with gil. 
[ded Helmets, and great and {mall Arms, ty 
military Enſigns preceding: Which Appez 
rance and Figure required, methinks, very 
ſpacious Entries; ſo that it was very requifitc 
to have two ſmall Gates near the great one. 
The Claſs of thoſe Combatants was the firſt 
in their kind, and the moſt noble, as Jab. 
rus and Artemidorus hint, where the latte 
tays, that to dream of them, ought to be 
interpreted as denoting a rich and noble 
Woman. Methinks by their manner of fight- 
ing I can perceive, as it were, the firſt le 
People had of Tournaments and Tiltings. In 
Ciceros time they were called by the Greek 
Name Andabates, becaule their Helmet, in It 
2 great meaſure, obſtructed their Teeing, a J 
it ſtill happens by the ee People put 
on at tilting with Lances; for which reaſon 
that word was applied proverbially to thoſe 
who did any thing in a blindfolded manner. 
Ws, in his 't Saturnalia, treats on this 


190,18, . 8 Genera Gladiaterum pls, quorum pow 
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bead with extreme Erudition, and fhews, 
that Tournaments had their Origin from gla- 


diatory Combats, and not from the Uſage of 


the northerly People, as is commonly believed. 
| think I can perceive them Hitited at like- 
wife in the Acts of St. Demetrius, quoted 


already in the firſt Book; becauſe in them | 
we have mention made, that while the Em- 


peror was ſtanding within the, Palifade, at 
Theſſalonica, beholding thoſe noted Games, 
a certain famous Dueller, who commonly 
worfted every body, being then introduced 


before that Prince, call'd aloud, and chal- 


lenged the Perſon who durſt fight him, to 


20 ſtreight into the Field of Battle, for which 
great Rewards were offer d. On this, ſome 


there preſent were ſtruck with a kind of 


Pannic, till a certain Youth coming down 


from the Steps, frankly offered to engage 
him. But to return to the foreſaid Paſſage 
of 1/dorus, we likewiſe learn by it, that 


there were two great Gates in the Amphi- __ 


theatre, and not four, and that the one faced 
towards tHe Eaſt, the other the Weſt ; which 
Deſcription exactly agrees with that of Rome, 
but not with ours, becauſe beſides out of Rome 
when they treated of an Amphitheatre, they 
meant only that of Titus. But I ſhall here 
ſhew a place in Herodian, which confirms 
exceedingly well, that the Entry by which 


the Emperor went into the Amphitheatre, 


in order to ſee the Games, was one of thoſe 
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on the ſide of the Building, in the middle, 
and exactly like that we ſee in ours of 
Herona, = not by any of the Entries at 
the two Extremities of the Oval length-ways 
This Hiſtorian relates, . that the young 
Man ſent to kill Commodus, choſe for that 00 
end to poſt himſelf at the Entry of the Am. 
phitheatre, hoping to ſtand hid there, a; 
being a dark place. Now, if that Entry had 
had at the end of it a Gate leading i 18 the 
Area, it ſurely would not have been dark; 
on the contrary very light, as we ſee the 
two Gates length-ways were, the Wideneſs 
and other Circumſtances belonging to it con- 
tributing thereto. Neither would any other 
Entry have been ſo dark as is repreſented, 
ſince that one only, in opening to the third 
Portico, has a blind Wall in Front, as is ſeen 
in our Plan. So that we find herein an ad- 
mirable Confirmation of what we read, and 
what is ſaid in the Hiſtory , demonſtrated 


with Certainty by what we nal ſce Jar 
Hon. 18 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Ar ea, Or Field of t be hndes- 
theatre : Hou the Wild- Beaſts 


were brought into it; of the Wall 


by which it was ſurrounded. 


entirely open and free. Lipſius has 


treated about the Gods, to whom he thought 


the Amphitheatre was ſacred, and ſays, that 
an Altar to Jupiter ſtood in the Field; ac- 
cordingly in his Draught he has placed one in 
the middle. - But the Amphitheatre was not 
conſecrated to any God at all, being no Tem- 


ple; tho' I own the Games they perform'd 


were conſecrated. This, Siſinnius Capito 


relates in his Books, where he treats of the 
Games cited be: Lactantius. So that Ter- 


tullian ſpake very properly when he ſaid, 


Mars and Diana preſided at thoſe Games; 
and figuratively, when he affirmed, that the 
Amphitheatre was conſecrated to harſh or 


cruel Deities. I do not doubt but there may 
have been an Altar in the Amphitheatre, tho' 


not in the middle of its Area, or where it might 
have been a hinderance to the Performance; 
NOT do I think it was fixed, but moyeable, 5 


Caf. I. I.G. c. 0. eb. 1. 
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254 Of AmeniTHEATRES. 
as occaſion required. The Floor of this Ares, 
which is now made on a Level with the loweſſ 
of the Steps that lies hid under ground, 
was originally almoſt three Feet and a half 
lower than what it is at preſent. I learnt 
to know exactly where the Level of the 
ancient Floor had been, by the Height of 
the Conduits, {till preſerved under ground, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak in its due place; 
and it was 1 Foot 4 Inches lower than the 
inner Portico, from which they aſcended to 
the Podium: the Height of the thick Wall 
which ſurrounded the Field, was exactly 
even with the laſt Step but one, ſeen at pre. 
ſent; inſomuch that the Ground, or Level 
of the Area, was lower than the Pavement 
of the Podium, four Feet and a half. 
There is one Curioſity, about which eye- 
ry body who looks on the Amphitheatre 
is anxious to be inform'd,. vg. in what 
manner the Beaſts were brought into the 
Field. Lipſiuss Opinion about this is ge- 
nerally received; namely, that the Animals 
being kept in Caves under ground, conti- 
guous to, and around the Field, were brought 


out to the View of the People through Doors, 


which are believed to have been in the Wall 
that ſupported the Podium: For this Reaſon 
that Author being followed by all the others, 
in his Drawing has accordingly placed ten 
or twelve of thoſe Doors on each ſide, un- 
der the Podium. The only reaſon he * 
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for placing them there was, he ſays, his 
keing the like kind of Doors in the Am- 
phitheatre of Verona; tho it unluckily hap-' 
gens, that that Amphitheatre is the Galy one, 
where in digging, we certainly perceive, 
nt nere were no ſuch Doors at all, nor was it 
ic Wie: to make them under ground, and in a 
of Wall 15 Feet thick. Beſides, there was no 
d, Nom in the Amphitheatres to make ſubter- 
") {Wnncous Caves ſo large, as were fit for con- 
le Wining the great number of Wild- Beaſts made 
0 Ie of at thoſe Shews. Lipſius imagin'd, 
15 that they were kept below the inner Portico, 
J but it required another kind of a place than | 
tat narrow Space; beſides, under the Por- 
tico's Conduits were hollowed all around, as 
van be ſnewn. 1 had, myſelf, ſome dif- 
alt in the matter, on reading in Herodian, 
chat the Lions killed in the Amphitheatre 
- Wy Commodus, came out from fubterraneons 
. places. But, as in the Field fometimes they 
: acted-pieces of Machinery which repreſented 
Mountains, and ſometimes planted real Trees 
achem which appear d like Woods; ſo He- 
; Juvie they contrived hidden Caves, from 
whence, all of a ſudden, Animals came ont. 
The Poet Calphurnius aſſerts this, ſpeaking 
in one of his Eclogues, that in a Hunting 
ren by the. Emperor: Carinus, © the Ground 
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Was ſometimes made to gape, and Gulphy 
or hollow Pits to open, from whence Beaſt 
came forth. | 

Such Repreſentations may alſo have been 
made at the Hunting exhibited by Commy- 
dus; but Herodian hints, that this happened 
only but at one time. I think, that in or- 
der to feign ſuch hollow Pits, they may hape 
made uſe of thoſe large ſubterraneous Con- 
duits which we find go. croſs the Field, as 
ſhall be ſhewn in its due. place. The Be- 
licf that Wild-Beaſts were kept within the 
Amphitheatre itſelf, in Priſons and Deng, is 
not the laſt Miſtake committed by the Learned 
in their Notions about the Ampinincaties, [ 
obſerve in one Paſſage of St. Chryſoſtome, 
that ſuch Beaſts were kept in the remote and 
uninhabited parts of the City, and within 
| Receptacles where they were confined ; and 
in Nome, we know. that the Viuarium Was 
appropriated for that Uſe, which was a ſpa- 
cious and noted place; of which *® Procopius 
makes particular mention, and concerning 
which 1. reſer the Reader to that elaborate 
Diſſertation of Cavalier Paulo Maffei of 
Volterra, inſerted in the twelſth Tome of 
the Journal of Venice, treating about a cu- 
rious and rare Inſcriptionn. 

Ammianus compares the Fury of the Go 
vernor Maximinus to that of the Wild- Beaſt 
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of the Amphitheatre when ſet at liberty: by 
breaking down the Back-doors of their Pri- 
ſons, Jifrattis poſticis. * Salmaſius on Vo- 


piſcus Tays, that by that word, thoſe Doors 


ute to be underſtood, through which the Beaſts 
came from their Caves under ground into 
the Arena; and pretended to mend an ob» 
ſcare Paſſage in his Author, rendering that 
word in the aforeſaid Senſe. Valeſius on 
Ammianus is of the ſame opinion, and ſo 
ue others; but the Evidence of the fact 
taken notice of by us, ſhews, that other 
Doors muſt be thereby underſtood. - For my 
part, I cannot conceive that word as relating 
to any other Doors than thoſe of the places 
ee the Beaſts were confin d; from which, 
am perſuaded, they came into the Arena, 
—— the moſt fierce and ann ene Animals 
of all were brought. : 
The word Cavea, uſed ſometimes PIR 
ely for the Theatre and Amphitheatre, 
regards that part of the Dung: where the 
Spectators Bits as Servins ex it; and 
ignifies properly, not 4 Cave under ground, 
4 the Vocabularies likewiſe by the Miſtake 
aready hinted at in the Structure of the Am- 
hhitheatres, commonly explain it, but a Cave, 
or Place of 3 the word in our 
— being transformed, by the uſual 
changes made in Manuſeripts and ancient 
Monuments, between the Lame c, e853 v, N 
eg . | 
WIE S ; t e b ; 


Form with that of the Beaſts, | tho in pro- 


occaſion required. Laertius tells us, that 
Alexander cauſed Caliſthenes to be pit 
into an Iron Cage; and we learn from Tati. 


and being clothed: with: the Skin of that Aui 
into the Houſe a the Perſon who was to 
Doors of the Houſe to his Aſioclates and 


was the Cauea in which, + Pliny tells us 
ſuch an Animal in a ſubterraneous Cave. 


of two excecding fierce Bears: Nor in any 
other manner could ſuch Beaſts be nouriſh 
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eb ; i, and e. Plautus and Cicero called 
that wherein Chickens were penned up Ca. 
ura, being places of Confinement of the ſame 
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portion to the Size of the Animals; and in 
them. were the Wild-Beaſts ke pt z 'brough 
from remote Countries, and 105 min} where 


anus; that within it he was carried about, 
as. if he. had, been a: Bear or à Panther. 
However, *: Apuleius made the little Fable 
of Traſileantes, who feign'd) himſelf a Bea, 


mal, and brought encloſed within a Cage 
give the Shew,. when admitted, open d the 


10 gave them opportunity to plunder. Such 


Auguſtus cauſed a tame Ty ger to be ſeen;lince 
it wonld not have been convenient to ſhev 


However, 10% Marcellinus ſays, that Val 
tinian kept near his own. Room the Caves 
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or kept alive a conſiderable time; for if thej 


had been confined i in numbers 1 in thoſe ah 1 
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tetaneous plates (as is believed) they would = 
undoubtedly have killed one another. And 
we' fee in our on times, that where- ever 
Wild-Beafts are kept, every one of them 
bas a ſeparate! Room ed for holding 
it> We know that fuch; Place: of 8 
nent were in the manner of adde 
tate. Horace, in his Treatiſe: 2 5 
Pottica,: compares the Man who could breaks 
the Bars or Palings of the Cavea, to a ow 
this manner did the Learned Go / 
ur, in the Law of Theodoſus and Eins. . 
nus, underſtand the Cave, againf/thoſs; 
— in bringing Wild- Beaſts to Rome en- 
cunber'd the Cave of the City. Thoſe 
Cages were ſolüetimes of Iron; hence 1: Fym 
nachus, ſpeaking of ſome Dogs brought 
from Scotland, fays, that they were obſerved 
abe ſo fierce at the Games, that they might 
have been imagined to have been brought 
likewiſe in Cube of Iron. Sometimes alſo 
tieſs Cages wre made of Wood; fo Clans = 
dan ſpoke of the Beaſts prepared for the 
Games of Stilito, that they were brought” 
ſoar up" wit han. Manſions of. Elm; or Holme 
Foz: Hence it is, that in the Book of the: 
Deaths of Perſecutors, it is ſaid of Marimiun, 
that hem he deſired to ſee Men torn to pieces 
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he cauſed ſome of his ee e | 
which he kept on purpoſeeG 
Now I am perſuaded, that in no ts 
manner were the Wild-Beaſts, even the moſt 
fierce; brought into the Amphitheatre. Hence 
Claudian ſays, that in the Preparation of 
amphitheatrical Shews, in the; Conſulate of 
K tilico, the number of Wild- Beaſts was: fo 
great, that they wanted Carpenters to plain 
the Wood. So were the Caveæ platted with 
rough Bows of Aſh and Beech-Tree, even 
with the Leaves upon tliem. In effect, n 
other way could 100 Lions have been let 
into the Arena, as Hiſtorians ſay Was done 
by ſeveral Emperors; nor could ſuch hg 
Animals,- together with their. Hutches, have 
been able to paſs through any narrov Door 
However, thus is the word Caen under. 
ſtood in many Paſſages of various Authors; 
who ſpeak of the Wild. Beaſts and Amphi- 
theatres. Bulenger alſo, by the word Cauea 
would have the Caves and Rooms, which 
he writes, he ſaw under the: Steps of an 
Amphitheatre at Poitou, to be underſtood: 
But ſuch Rooms, correſponding with ours, 
are neither ſubterraneous, nor have they the 
oor: towards the Arena; nor could the 
haue ſerved for Wild- Beaſta, 48 we ſhall ſet 
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hen we come to treat of them. He likewiſe 
cites a Paſſage i in Vopiſcus, where it is aid; 
that a vaſt number of Beaſts were made 10 
come forth 2h _ all the Pal ages ;bit 


JV. 
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here he ſp aks of the Circus. So did they 
bring the *Wild-Beaſts alſo into the Forum, 
"pe when they exhibited the Shews there os 
bre the Amphitheatre. - It appears alſo by 
mY * S;rabo, where he ſpeaks of that Machine, 
ith mentioned already in another place, from 


which they cauſed the Criminal to fall among 
their Dens: But with regard to the Poſticz 
or Back- doors, mentioned by Marcellinus, 
we cannot underſtand that word in any other 
denſe, but as meaning the Doors of the Places 
wherein the Animals were confin d; which 
being open'd, they came forth-into the Arena. 
Perhaps they call'd them Poſticæ, as being 
uſed to make them not in the Front, but 
Back-parts of the Cages, or Priſons for the 
Beaſts. ' This word is found alſo in the Acts 
of St. Taraco and his Companions, where 
we read that a Lioneſs being provok d, 
broke the Poſtica: The original Greek has 

it, that the faid Animal being unwilling't to 
hurt the Martyrs, returned to the Door, 
and not finding it open, began to try to break 
the Boards with her Teeth. "But r Toth this 
we can draw no Conſequence at all, and the 
„I father ſince the fact happen d in Cilicia, 
a vlere there were no enen -Tſhall, 
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however, ſhewi here What is particulaty 
megtioned in the Fragment of a Stone with 
an Inſeription, in the time of V alentinia 
publiſhed by Fabretti, and of which I haye 
made mention in the firſt Book of this Trea- 

tiſe, We read AMpHITHEATRUM CUM 
 PORTIS, POSTICHS ET OMNEM FA. 
BRI. . . . It would ſeem as if they ſpoke 

| Amphitheatrum, the Porte Poſtice cannot 
be hate underſtood thoſe of the Cages or Place 
what I think en the matter; the word P- 
Higcio, in the Vulgar, expreſſes a thing which 

is not fixed and peculiar to one Place, but 

s Rut to, or taken away at pleaſure: 1 
yndonbtedly comes from Poſticus, which 
intlerd has had ſuch a Signification;in Latin 

By which tis credible, that in the Amphithea- 

eres the Gates were ſo called which kept the 
exterion Arches ohe Entrance ſhut; which, 

as, Hur Veſtigesnſhew, and as we ha ve hinted 

at above, were not fixed, but removed on 

the days wherein the, Shews, were exhibited; 

| dor this rea ſoni they were called Poſtica. 
Pheſe then we may believe were done over 
montions. Beſides, in this Senſe, the word 
_ »9BgH162 agrees very well with the Doors af 
be Places Where the Beaſts! were confined, i , 
hHeguſe it was neceſſary that they ſhould be 
Put on, and remoyed at pleaſure. I ſhal * 
Eh. Inf. p. 629. e 1 : got 5 
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ut neglect to mention here, that one Paf: 
of' Apuleius gives us 'reaſtin to Believe 


that it . uſual in the Games of Wildz 


heafts to place Machines of Wood in "the 
middle, in the manner of a moveable and 
omamented Houſe; with 4 Tower uf 

which ſerved as # Nereplacls Ag 
next Hunting. Here, however, *twas 7 


foe, and prepared, and, as it'were, eonfin 4 
in ſo many Priſons with Doors to them 
which very wel may hate been Ig 
Poſtice. 1 

What regards the Stage} 19880 which the. 
Martyrs were expoſed to the Beaſts, that ſo 
they might be ſeen the better, mut be un- 
derſtood of the Pulpit and the Bridge, ' men- 
tion d in the Acts of Santa Perpetua and 
her Companions: in them we find, as à Con- 
firmation of what is already Taid: that the 

Wild-Beaſtswere brought; together with the 
Cities in which they Wehe confin d, on the 
stage; ſinte we learn that Saturn be 


brought bound on the Bridge, and plc aced 


before a Bear, the Animal would not come 
at of his Caves to deyour him. 

That Paſſage of Lampridiur i is remarkable 
Mcering: the bad One which happe 
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per, the Beaſts ſhould Bade been placec be- 


/ 


. 1 Wi Helmet of faking was car- 
ried out of the Am phitheatre through the 


through which all the dead Corps were 
uſlſually carried. This Gate could be nothing 


tries through which they paſſed into the 
have been turned towards the & poliariun, 
a place where they carried and ſtript the 


Bodies of the Gladiators, and which ought 


to have been but at a {mall diſtance, from 
the Amphitheatre. 


| a double Miſtake concerning the Spo/iarium, 


and Stage. Dio mentions Porte in the plu- 


| 2» Gravins. Some time, ago, in the Copy 


Gate  Libitinaria ; that is, as Dio ſays 


elſe, 1 think, but one of the four leſſer En. 


Area, and came out of it again, and muſt 


Cuperus, in his Book de Mortibus, made 
tho he had ſpoke very juſtly about the Bridge 


ral Number, becauſe they were obliged to 
aſs, through all the others which were. in 
that Paſſage or Way. We cannot believe 
that the "Cate thro” which..the Dead were 
carried, was one of thoſe two which were 
the moſt noble of any, as. ** Lipſius ſeems 
to have believed; nor, that one of them 
would occaſion an ill Omen. A pleaſant 
Miſtake in the Acts of Santa Perpetua, made 
a new Gate in the Amphitheatre, fit for no 
Uſe that we know of; and this Gate was 
called the & anavinaria, about which F ather 
PValſino treated, and was followed therein by 
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publiſhed by me, I called it Sandapilaria; o 


of which Emendation, / ſince I ſaw the Ca- 
non Mazochio, Thave now a better Opinion, 
he judging it to. be juſt as I had conceived 
it, It might ſurely have been called the Li- 
litinenſian, on account of the Sandapile or 
Biers on which the A . of the Dead were 
carried through it. 

The Wall of the 8 Was 1 
well adorn d with ſeveral kinds of the finer 
Marbles: I conceive it to have been ſo, from 


the many Pieces dug up at different times in 


the Arena, ſuch as African and S, erpentine; 
and I conjecture it likewiſe from a Hint 
gyen by a *3 Poet, who calls that Wall 
eee - As Time and the Reparrings 
have defaced moſt of the Building, ſo has 
it te Wall in a particular manner, which 
at preſent is buried in the ground, and 1 
tate only obſery'd a wrought Baſement, 
which now appears to have been on a Le- 


rel with the Floor. The very Flooring of te 


Podium itſelf, has ſurely been paved with 
Marble, for it was the moſt noble Place of 
my; and the various Fragments of Parian 
aud African Marble, cut thin in ſmall ſquare 

Dyes, which are ſometimes found, confirm it. 
On the Border of the Wall there was a Ri- 
fing, from which that place took the Name -. 
of Podium, and which ſerved by way of 
Ornament and Fence: Tis not. A that 


| th 
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this riſing Place projected from the Wal, 
becauſe it would have cauſed ſo much Space 
in the Area to have been loſt, and to thoſ: 
eſpecially who beheld the Games from abox; 
nor have we any Evidence of it, though, 
becauſe Lipfms ſaid it, ſuch a ſi gnification ; i 
commonly given to the word Podium. Some 
pieces of a ſmall Pillar of Foreign Marble 
have been alſo dug up, but not fo much x 
might afford us to know certainly the pre- 
ciſe Dimenſions thereof, or the Form ** the 
Balluſters which have been round it. 
WMe muſt now enquire into the Mane 
how thoſe, who ſtood in the Podium, were 
ſecure from the violence of the Beaſts. Ly. 
ſius lard, that the Ground- Plot, or lowennoſt 
Flooring, was twelve or fifteenFoot lower tha 
it; but in this manner the Area would hay 
been a mere Well, and a great part of it hid 
from thoſe who fat -at the top. We haye 
ſeen already, that the Ground was no mote 
than four Foot and à half lower than the 
Pavement of the Podium; there was befides 
the Height of the riſing Place, which may 
have been three Foot, or three and a half. 
but becauſe a Height, between ſe ven and 
eight Foot, was not ſufficĩent to ſecure People 
from the Leap of a Tyger or a Pard; in tix 
Circus in Cæſar's time, it was ſurrounds 
with a paling of Iron; then with a Ditch; 
and in the Amphitheatre, ſecured: with v4 
rious Fences, VIS. — Spikes, we 
211: I N 05 
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er turned round the Nets that de- 
ſended the Podium, are mentioned by Pliny, 
where: he ſays, that in Nero; Games, they 
vere knotted together with Gum or Koſin. 
They are mentioned likewiſe by Calphurnius, 
who ſays, that in the Games he had ſeen, 
they were of Gold; or gilded. : By thoſe 
paſſages, tis, however, ot certain; if they 
were Branches of Metal, or Nets of Cords; 
ſince ſome: would not underſtand” the Awro 
torta of Calphurnius, as wrought with Gold 
Wire. Tis credible, that they were raiſed 
above the ſmall Out- buttings of the Podium; 
but I learn from the ſame Poet, the true uſe 
ſor Which they ſerved, namely, that there 
vas a Range of very long Spikes joined to 
the Nets, in the form of Teeth,” which 
ſtretched forward | into the Arena, and; as T 
believe, bended towards it, and ſo contrived 


| a3 to hinder the Beaſts from leaping forward. 


Beſides, there were round and moveable Staves, 


ich prevented them from forcing their 
way. when entangled, or from grappling 
and climbing. I do not, however know, 
whether there might not have been a Mob 
of Plebeunc, Who may have ſtood behind 

the Paliſades to ſee the Games; for it hap- 
pened on a certain time, that there "ORG ID 
Criminals condemned to the Beaſts **, Cali- 


ga cauſed: 8 F ellows that. v were e Doking 
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on to be ſeized, and to be made uſe of in- 
ſtead of the condemned Malefactors. I give 
you: here the obſcure Verſes of Ca/phiurnius, 
in which we learn the Nature of thoſe Fences; 
nor, without a full Account of the Amphi. 
theatre, could it be poſſible to underſtand 
the Verſes: I have alſo given the Tranſla. 
tion with them, by which I have endeavoured 


to make them he! clear. The fifth. 


Verſe, I read according to that moſt excellent 
Emendation of 5 almaſius on Vopiſcus; and 


what ought to be underſtood about the En- 


cloſure, and Portico in the fitſt Verſe, ſhall 
be very ſoon explained. I read Tot in the 
ſeventh, and Tortis in the eighth, becauſe 
Totis Dentibus in this place I think ſeems 
to agree eee lev with the! rm 
Senſe. „ 5 yo 


Balteus e en ene en a orticus Auro 
Certatim radjant ! nec non ubi finis Arent 
Proxima marmoreo peragit Spettacula Muro 
Sternitur adjunctis ebur admirabile truncis, 
Et coit in rutulum, tereti qui lubricus axe 


Tmpoſitos ſubita vertigine falleret Ungues; 


Excuteretque feras: Auro r tota re 
Retiagque tortis in drevan dentibus extan, 


26 4s this Tran ** in 1 154 + Specimen of the e 5 


Ability, in verſi ation; I here 8 it, 8 22 the 
original Verſes. f | 
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7 E come now. to treat wt; the Inner 
Elevation, namely, of the whole 

Space around the Building, where the Specta- 

tors fat, which conſiſts in Steps that ariſe 


and widen all around, from the Bottom to 
the Top of the Fabrick. This part of our 
Sense, ik we may belieye moſt Foreigners, 

ages or Antiquity, 


who, have wrote. of Vo 
ls . e and entire; but the 
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170 1 'TRES. 
truth is, that this is the only part which 
has altogether periſhed ; ſo that at preſent 


it is quite transformed and disfigured. But 


not to mention the ma 
thoſe who have pu Prints of Anti- 
quities "have: ii worry not t notice, 


or diſtingaiſhing modern"things, often found 


mixed with © ancient; has above a 
Partieular proved” falal; 3 By "which 1 
Reparations. The Steps feen at 
are for the moſt modern, ald all 0 Out 
of their true Places-, becàuſe in the r repair. 
ing, according to che Cuſtom ſotmetimes 
ractiſed, not only irt this Age, but at other 
imes 4005 not in our City only, but o- 
 thers alſd, never has any particular Care 
been taken to employ People as Overſeeis 
of the Amphitheatre, who have had skil 
in ſuch Affairs. On the .contrary, in the 
Times of our Fathers and , Grand-fathen, 
ſuch Perſons Who may have delig hted in 
ancient Edition, Have ever been” pute 
for the Direction of ſuch Matters; for the 
original Form and Diſtfibution of the, Parts 
in this Fabrick have not been obſerved in 
the Reparations, and tis indeed very diff 
cult ar preſent to trace them out. Vet for 
' all this, a great deal may be learned, if 
diligent Oblervation be made of the preſent 
State of the Fabricle; for in tlie firſt place, 
there are not a few Prigrnents of the ancient 
„ of * to be ſeen cho 
theke, 


Fon 


oy Rocks on which 
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there, mixed among thoſe that are modern, 


eſpecially in the higher Parts of the Build- 5 


ing; by which we may learn the ancient 


Meaſures and Form: nor could this be done 
by any other means, ſince not one of them 
are ted in the Amphitheatre at Rome. 


The Steps are for the moſt part of red Mar- 


ble, ſome Pieces, aceording to the ancient man. 
ner, very large, even eight Feet in length, and 


2 Foot and fix Inches high, two Feet and 


near two Inches broad; there are other two, 
which have the Border laid under the upper 


by Vitruvius, and tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
them from the others that are modern, par- 
ticularly by the raiſed Border they have on 
each fide, which Border, inthe ancient Steps, 
files inſenſibly, and terminates in a thin 


W or Joinings. Beſides, they unite very 
exactly one with another; - and the ſmall 
gs between them, in ſome Places, we 


over- them - 20 715 tis credible that they 
have been placed ſo as to have a ſmall De- 


divity. On the other hand, the modern 
Reps are of a flaky Stone, moſt of” which 


ae not ſo ſolid and ſquare as to have a true 
and ſharp Edge, but exceeding rough on 
the Inſide, the Cavities being filled with 
Stones and Pragineaits, and now become 2 


Step: the Meaſures agree with what is aVen'd 


=; that fills nothing, and was ſufficient 
to keep off the Water from running into the 


fnd 0 ended by a very fine Stucco plaſtered : 
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Receptacle | for Rain-water, which ſometimes 
is very pernicious. to the modern Roofs under 
it. Beſides, there are great Crevices bet ween 
the one and the other; to remedy which, 
according to the Cuſtom of our Maſons now-" 
a-days, the Steps are in a very clumſy. or 
clowniſh manner dabbed over with Lime 
and Mortar. Our preſent way of Plaſtering 
ſerves for no Uſe, tho there are ſome who 
have the Secret of making Cement Uke that 
of the Ancients, which petrified. 
Beſides, the Stones in the modern Reps 
rations have been ſo very ill laid, that not 
being fixed as they ought to have been, they 
are in ſeveral Places disjointed, and ſome more 
or leſs ſunk downward and out of 
Nay, in ſome Parts the Curvature of the Ou 
has not been obſerved at all. Such is the 
Difference betwixt the modem and ancient 
Maſonry. Notwithſtanding all this, it does 
not 1 but that we haye great Obligz 
tions to. thoſe who from time to time have 
promoted and cauſed ſuch Reparations, to 
be made; and yet let the _— be eyer 
o indifferently performed, thoſe deſerving 
Citizens haye at any rate kept up the intemal 
Part of a Fabrick, that even as it is at pre- 


Tent, according to the Opinion of Strangers af 


the beſt Senſe, who lee it, , 1s one of the finck 
Fabricks i in the World. 
„In order to come at a perfect Eon lese 


of the Manner of building Amphitheatrcs, * 
le 
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receive great lit glit ereilt ff flott the Opchings 8 
or Out- lets DR here and there al mong tl 
Steps A] ppointed for the Speckatots, and Tl 
7 inner” Doors . almoſt all of, 
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when he Tpeaks of the Theatits; 5 but i in 12 . 

Mfſage' he ſays they Were neceſſary to be 

made ff jACIGUS, and with a freight Direction, 

and no Vaulted. Now, tis pal, that A 

thereby \atiderſtatids the” Porche 5 Entri 

Paſfapes Which lead to the Doors. , * BE 

2 75 in the Drawing of the Arena 
en by Fipjins; and i in that of 1 the Coli- 

Em by Fontana; Were fi rated, ont at ran- 

dom: B o faced them very exactly 

in our Arena, and only committed an Error, 

in. belle ving, that thoſe below terminated i in 

te Area, and Were leſs than the others, tho! 


the internal Doors of them all are abſolutely | 


alike, and the injudicious manner. of ham- 
pering ſometimes tlie Steps before the Aper- 
tures, comes from the, Repairing, They are 
ſtint in four Row „% or we may Jay, 
Lines : and diff poſed.” ſomething / in the 
manner of 2 A Chetbaata” and at equal di- 
ſunces in proportion 48 the Rounds widen; 


1 gat J. 6. caß⸗ 4 Und 6 nunc ypmitorid in Spiftachlis 2. 
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every Line has fixteen of them, ſo that in 
all, they are ſixty-ſour. In the Second, be- 
bog; g from the Ground, the two are want- 


which ought to have fallen on the Point 


of the Oval, becauſe the Space is taken up by 


ihe ſtraightning of the Roof, in order to give 
place to the great Gate of che Field, but are 


teplaced in the Middle, in the Breadth where 


two are ſeen very near one another inſtead 
of the one, which muſt have fallen in the 
Diameter. Deſzodetz came near the truth, 
even in the Situation of thoſe of Rome, and 
would have ſucceeded marvellouſly in the 


| whole, if in ours he had made the number 


of the Vomitories in the Middle full in the 
ſecond Line, and alſo placed the ſixteen of 
the lower Order; ; it being certain, that that 
Amphitheatre, by the Diſtribution of its 
Parts, could not be otherwiſe. - There were 


but four of thoſe Apertures which gave ad- 


mittance into the Area, as we have already 
ſeen, and ſixty remained for the Spedators, 


who, though in vaſt Numbers, could hayc 
ſpeedy Egreſs and Entrance by thoſe ſixty 


„ 
The Steps, as may be ſeen by their Profile, 


in Plare N. are at preſent forty-five in Num- 


ber, diſtributed in the following manner; 
one of them is hid under ground, and five 
fill up the loweſt Vomitory. You arrive at 


the Mouth of the ſecond by other ſix, which 


1-08 three, then _— are numbered, eyen 
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to the Foot of the third Vomitory, which 
comprehends four within it; there are ſeyen; 
eyen to the fourth, which two only fill up, and 
fiveare above it. It cannot be well aſcertained, 
how many of the: ancient Steps there may 


Meaſures and other Circumſtances, which we 


more at preſent at the Foot, at the Top one 
or two leſs; thoſe repaired, 'being kept more 
low, as is diſcerned: by the Remains in ſeve- 
nl Places. However, the Diverſity whieh! 
we have ſhewn already in the Height of the 
Aperture, is not believed to have proceeded 
from the firſt Architect; ſince one cuts five 
dteps, another four, and another two. On the 
iner Side of the Gates, which are ſceriinevery 

one of the four Orders, their Stairs are all 
d- Wal to one another, and the Openings of 
dy {Wn without doubt, have been equal alſo; 
js, ud every one in the four Steps correſſ ponding 5 
ive. th the Height of the Gates — = 
xy Ibn by che Reparations, they have been 
changed in fach a manner, that they croſs 
more Steps than they ought, and ſometimes 
fewer, The Height of the Space which 
runs from one Order to the other, was in- 
ted different; the Interval, between the ſe- 

ond and the third, encreaſing ten Foot above 
at which went from the Podium to the 
kond, and from the third to the laſt. 


＋ 2 We 


5720 


haye been, becauſe of the Alteration of tlie 


ſhall treat of in the Sequel: there are Woo 
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MMe muſt not believe that the Steps con- 
tinned from below upward: always equal, 
as are ſeen at preſent, being interrupted by 
ſome Diviſions like Steps, which were wider 
and higher than the others: Vitruvius calld 
them Præcinctiones. Honorio Belli, quoted 
hy me in the firſt Book, ſaw one in a Theatre 
at Cortina, which divided the Steps in two 
equal parts; in, another Theatre in the City 
of. Litto, he perceived three: but in Theatres 
thoſe ſerved chiefly for holding within them 
Vaſes. of Metal, in which Belli ſaw the Cells 

or Niches, in which they were placed. 
Leon Alberti wrote very judiciouſly when 
he ſaid, that the Ancients divided the Steps 
for ſitting, into three parts, and that round 
about every one of; thoſe Diviſions they had 
made one Step. wider than; the others, and 
that upon thoſe Flats of the Frame, the Stais 
Joined ; of, which we ſhall ſpeak afterwards 
The Height of theſe Præcinctiones or Benches 
| _ ought not to have been greater than ther 
I Breadth, namely, that the perpendicula 
| Height ſhould: he equal with-the horizontal 
|  Breadth; as Vitruuius taught, whoſe Tex 
in that place was not, I believe, corrupted, 
1 as Perault aſſerts, who: has tranſlated i 
differently, being of opinion, that ths 
Height of theſe Benches ought: to hape 
been one half leſs; than the Breadth, tho 
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many Patticulars contradi@ this. However, 


what number of Benches there really were 


in Amphitheatres, and whit their Situations 
were, is {till to be enquired into. It ſeems 
wat they ought to have been at the Mouth 
of all the Vomitories, in order to give more 
toom to the Entries; tho' our Am) phitheatre | 
preſeryes not the leaft Mark there, except 
at the Floor of the third Line, Where tlie 
whole Round is deformed by a Step which 
i half as narrow as the others, and which 
ſerycs for no purpoſe at all. I am of opinic 
that this was occaſion'd by thofe who Te 
paired the Building, who fipdngk Space here, 5 
which by one Step appeared to them too 
much, and by two too little, they choſe 
ingenious Medium, to make i it one and a Mir 
The Faſciæ of the Benches in the Amphi- 
theatre of Rome, were made with Moſaic 
Work, or inlaid with ſhining precious Stones; i 
this 1 learn by the Paſſage of Calphurnzus, 
already mentioned, where He names the Balteo 
or Belt incruſted with Gems; which could 
be nothing elſe but the Redenes, ere, 
however, it ſeems, that ſuch Kind of Work 
_ made on purpoſe, in order to add to the 
1ficence of ſomeshew of another; or, that | 
1 uncommon Ornaments Were the Reaſon 
thy the Benches were called Belts. 1 
were once Pieces of gilded Glafs dy 
here, which perhaps may have been ma 
5 of 1 in the Moſaic Work of theſe — 4 
| bo — 2 


* 
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and ſuch may have been called Gemms. The 
Round or Encloſure of the Podium, was after 
the manner of the Benches, which in Sub- 
ſtance correſponded with one of the Stepz 0 
that was more ample and noble than an C 
of the others: that it was not reckoned a. 
mong the number of them, I learn fron il it 
Vitruvius, where he calls that the firſt of Ml p! 
the Precinfiones, to which they went by Wl © 
the Steps of the firſt Stairs. So that, that Wl li 
which was at the mouth of the ſecond Vo- 
mitories, was called the firſt, as we may 
| learn by the Formof the Stair themſelve: 
but of this preſently. 
1 Steps es for Seats, and never for 
People to go up them ; however, in order 
that the Spectators might go upwards, ſeveral 
mall Stairs were cut in the Steps, which Par. 
ticular has been imitated in our Reparations; 
and likewiſe of theſe we may learn here 
the Meaſure and Form, for we have ſeveral 
ancient Pieces of them remaining juſt as they 
had been in the old Stairs. It is eaſy to 
know every Piece by their Hollows at right 
: Angles, as likewiſe in being perſectly ſquare, 
with a mighty fine Poliſh; whereas in the 
modern they are made very  clumſily. Theſe 
Stairs then were in breadth two Fe ect and 2 
half, and required the half of the Step for the 
Height, and the half for the Depth; pro- 
ä geeding from below qpwards, and from any 
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| parated among themſelves, and the Specta- 


Companies. 


tempted to be explain d by many with very 
little Succeſs. His Words are, Nam apud 


„e popularium per proclivum : ca- 
thedra quoque nominatur ipſe in anfractu 


it was not lawful for Chriſtians to be pre- 


thoſe who defended it, by ſaying, they did 
not ſee that Shews were forbid by Scripture ; 
and infinuates, that in a certain manner ſuch 
2 Prohibition is found in theſe Words of the 
' P/alms, where that Man is called bleſſed, 
who ſtands not in the ways of the ungoaly, 


are, or ſitteth in the chair of peſtilence ; and from 
the I this he takes occaſion to call ſome places of 
eſe the Theatre and Amphitheatre, Via & Ca- 


da Wl thedra. Clemens Alexandrinus made uſe 


one 4 Spect. cap. 20. „„ 
6 5 ?f. 1, 1. In via peccatorum non ſtetit, & in cathedra pe: 
1H filertie non ſedit. WY" 0 a0 

nch $ Pad. J. 3. Hom, 6. de Pœnit. 
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Bench to another, by which they were ſe-. - 
tors, as it were, diſtinguiſhed in Troops or 
F 5 ; . 
From what has been ſaid, I don't think 


it will now be difficult to underſtand that 
place of Tertullian, which has been at- 


ſpeffacula & in via ſtatur; vias enim vo- 
rant cardines baletorum per ambitum, & 


ad conſeſſum ſitus. But firſt, you muſt 
obſerve the Context: Tertullian ſhewing, that 


ſent at the She ws of the Pagans; and anſwers 


the of the fame Verſe as an Authority againſt 


T4 Shews, 


* 


— 


Ss 
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Shews, and ſo id Chr yſoſtome, but not in 
the fame manner. We then ſee in Tertil. 
lian, "th at.” the Floors of the Precin tones 
or Benches, wetc called Vie, and both in 
eſſect ſerved for places of Paſſage or 'Thorow- 
fares ; and we alſo ſee, that in thoſe Paſſages 
the 150 ple who came late ſtood on foot, 
their Keats having been fill'd by others. of 
the two parts of the Precintt ont; he calls 
the Wall Balteo, Belt, or Faſcia; it is ſo 
called like wiſe by Calphurnins, the Deno- 
mination ariſing from the Partition-Wall which 
appearcd to ſurround the Cavea. The Floor 
he calls Cardo, as being that on which the Spec- 
tators turned round. Hence Apuleins called 
the Earth itſelf Cardo. Vitruvins, in the 


place cited a little before, called the Floor 


the Street, tho” by another Vocable, and the 
Partition- Wall Præcinctio. * Bullinger com- 
mitted a double Error in placing Oe and 
Cardines in the Orcheſtra. » Salmaſius on 
Salinuss ſpoke much better; but We learn from 
Tertullian, that the Stairs were likewiſe 
called Fe, and ſaid by him to be Separations 
of the Men, or popular Seats below and above: 
So that one might ſuſpect the under part of 
the Steps : allotted for People of the firſt Rank, 
may not have had Staus: but as that is not 
poſlible, and as we find it confirmed not 
to be ſo, Fare e by a Paſſage of. le Sue 


5 Apul. de Mundo. '$ De Cir, 5 * 8 9 P. 919. 
% 1s Dom. cap. 4. 
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the e. e no other Tuning, 
than Where it was croſs d by the Paſſages of 
the Out-lets ; . ſo x, am certain, that thoſe 
were the Situations, 1 called, 28 having Seats 
ſomething more convenient, which, in order 
not to leave thoſe Spaces void, was uſual 
here to be placed. 5 
From theſe two kinds of Paſſages, namely, 
from the Floorings of the Benches, and of the 
little Stairs, the Cynei. or Wedges were for- 
med. There are many places in Writers, by 
which it appears, that the Spectators, both 
in the T heatre and Amphitheatre, were oo 
in Diviſions; in the form of Wedges: 
of the manner how they were diſpoſed, or 3 p 
Stairs either, very few People have before-now 
taken pains to illuſtrate thoſe Particulars, nor 
does our Arena or Repazations, afford us any 
help therein, in the laſt of which they were 
made at random. Vet notwithſtanding this, 
two things ſeem to have pointed out to 
me the manner how the Wedges were placed, 
ang che Dofitian: of the Stairs; one from Vi- 
truuius, 5 


are lower; and tho it. be not my Cuſtom 
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truvius, the other from Medals. For in this 
Author I read, that the Cunei or Wedges 
of Theatres, ought to be made in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Angles of Triangles, 
which fall in the Curvatures of the Round 
ſhould direct their Projection and their 
Stairs between the one Wedge and the 
other to the firſt Bench : And above theſe 
the Paſſages alternatively, and the Weapes 
in the middle likewiſe, have the ſame Bi. 
rection. He ſays allo in another place, that 
the Gradations of theStairs ſbould be directed 
ro the firſt Bench, between the Wedges and 
the Seats of the Spectators, and that from 
that Bench again, among the ſame, the 
ſecond Gradation ſhould be directed. Then 
I ſee on Medals, how two of the upper 
Stairs, which ſpring off from the top o 
the Steps, have a Vomitory in the middle, 
and come below, as if joining to one ano- 
ther, the Space between the one and the o- 
ther appearing like a Wedge; but in theſe 
they know how the other Branch mult 
have deſcended, widening itſelf in the 
ſame manner that the firſt grew narrow. 
The ſame is to be ſaid of the other two that 


to delineate any thing that I do not ſee my 
ſelf, yet the Certainty of the Marks, com- 
pared with the Remains; theſe, with a little 


11 L. 5. c. 6. cunei ita dirigantur ut anguli trigonorum, G5. 
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Of AmPHiTHEATRES. 283 
lowance, prove, in my opinion, that I 
have certainly found the manner how thoſe 
things have been diſpoſed. The reaſon why 
| ſhew the Wedges or Cunei in the ninth 
Plate, formed by the Stairs and Benches, is, 
becauſe the genteel manner by which the 
Steps were diſpoſed, from top to bottom, ap- 

bears till this day: What regards the civil 
Uſe of theſe Diſtinctions, ſhall be treated of 
in another place. Tis certain, that the 
hole Space could not otherwiſe have been 
divided into Triangles; however, in that 
manner of diſpoſing them, the Benches had 
ſome of their Baſes below, others above. 
* the Space was divided or laid out in 
form of Wedges, appears plain, for 
3 + Apuleins ſays, thoſe who could not get 
a place on the Marble Steps, but ſtood in 
the Paſſages, were unweaged. And when 
ero placed Soldiers in the Amphitheatre, 
n purpoſe that every part of it ſhould ring 
ith Applauſe, Tacitus ſays, they were 

liftributed through all the Cunei or Wedges. 
In this Plate, beſides the Stairs and Cune!: 
In the middle, the inner covered Ways are 


alſo repreſented, which we ſhall mention in 
leir due Place. e ; 


* n Borg cap. 16. Excuncari queruntur. 
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Method, is what I propoſe will give 
me the eateſt Aſſiſtance in my preſent Eſſay, 


which as it is to explain the Nature of the 
inner part of ſuch a 


magnificent Structure as 
an Amphitheatre, without the help of a 
Model] is, I think, no ſmall Undertaking, 


I have therefore begun with that which firſt 


offers itſelf to view, and to treat of it part by 


part. Where, aſter exhibiting a general 
View of the Plan, I have led the Reader to 
the Area, and enumerated all the Paſſages 
and Gates which lead within it, then exa- 


mined all that is ſeen from the Area: And 
being dilengaged from ſpeaking of the 
exterior and interior Uprights, what now re- 
mains is, to treat of that contain'd between 
the one and the other, and to defcribe the 
27 which are. covered. This Particular 


as indeed not been hitherto ſufficiently ex- 
plained, for which reaſon the moſt wonder- 


ful part of the elegant Fabric ſtill remains 
hid and unknown. | 
„After we paſs by the Arches of the firſt 


Encloſure, deſcribed in the Beginning, we 


enter 


jj —T OO SOT a - a  Þ 
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Ita 
enter into the firſti and exterior Portico : of 
nid) this, tis proper we ſhould treat, before we 

4 4 oome within. The Breadth of it, is chirteenF eetʒ 
de upper one has ABurteen, gaining one bỹ 
e internal Degradation of the Wall. The 
375 fift Floor ¶ as may be ſeen in that: part which 
and has been uncovered} was paved with very 
ive large Flags of the lame Stone with the reſt; 
lay, dhe Height from it, to the Middle of the 


ſeven Feet four Inches, and 


the of, is twenty- 
3 the. Calling id wrought in the following 
[12 manner: From the firſt Pilaſters, in the Situa- 
ng. tom above the Middle, the like Number of 
Irſt Arches are thrown: into tlie Interior, (as aps 
by pears in the Cut of the fifth and tenth Plates) 
ral onfiſting of large Stones, four: Foot broad 
«to each, Which is exactly the Breadth .of the 
ges ſecond Pilaſters. Between the one and the 
Na- othet of theſe arched Lines; the Roof i is en- 


nd cheſted and waved, the Wall remaining ſome- 
he what higher, and che Arcade of Marble pro- 
re. minent downwards in a genteel manner. 

en The Roofs do impoſt, or draw in above the 
he thickneſs: of the Arches; the Wall of theſe 
lar Rools has not any kind of: Bricks in it, but 
** is all of Stone, with ſuch caution, that a 
er- aloe one cannot be obſerved: Since the 
Ins ound and ſmooth᷑ Stones cannot bind with 
| the Mortar, (for this reaſon,” we find they 
rt drop off ſo youy eaſily from our modern Walls) 
5 therefore th are broken in Splinters, ſo 


that the rough * of them faſtens very 
| wa 


* 
1 
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well with Mortar. The Roofs of the Coli- 
ſeum are likewiſe of Stone, and even theſe 
immured with Arches; yet not of Marble 
like ours, but of hard Plaifter, and riveted 
from one Pilaſter to another. * 

In the ſecond Encloſure, the diver has 
two Stories, that is, two Orders of Arches 
one above the other, preſerved all round, as 
may be ſeen in Plate the third. The Pila- 
ſters, with their Arches, and ſomething more, 
are of the uſual Marble. There are only 
three of the upper Arches that are not an- 
tique, but added, and made up about fiſty 
'Years ago; the whole Encloſure is likewiſe 
preſerved. As to the Walls and Roofs, tho 
have loſt the Stairs; one ofthem however, 
[which i is of the Double] has ſome ſmall Steps 
in it preſerved, and ſome flag Stones of the 
repaired Floor, and of the lateral Conduit; 
and 1s by ſuch a Direction and ſure Veſtiges 
ſupplied and perfected. The Front of the MW, 
Pilaſters in both Stories, meaſures four Feet, 6 
| taken at the Bottom of the Impoſt, and two ö 

Inches more taken at the Riſe of the Arch; M; 
the Side is four Feet fix. In the Ground- Plot, 
the Height of the Arch is eighteen Feet fix, in 
the higher, ſixteen Feet. The Impoſt of the 

| Arches proceed by the ſame Order, with that 
_ of the fiſt Encloſure. In it, I ſpoke not of the 
Breadth of the Gates, or, if we may ſay it, the 


rhea em pry” S pane; ; but at preſent we may 
conclude 
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conclude. about them, from thoſe of the ſe- | 
cond, which we ſhall conſider. 


In ſpeaking about theſe ſecond Doors, F 


eter now on the Deſcription of thoſe inter- 
ral Paſſages which could not be underſtood, 
if I had Eſt begun to have ſhewn the Num- 
ber and Situation of the Vomitories, being 
the Boundaries to which they are directed. 

The two Arches then at the end of the O- 
val, which correſponded with the Number I, 
ad X XXVI, marked on the outſide, are 


both twelve Feet ten Inches wide, and at 
the Foot of the Capital, thirteen Feet one 
Ich, and larger than any of the others. 
T he two in the Middle broad-ways, which 
correſponded with the Numbers XIX and 
LV, are wide twelve Feet two, and narrower 
than theſe contiguous to them on either ſide, 
the latter being larger five Inches than they; 
ud even by that it appears how ridiculouſly 
tcople have imagin d till now, that 5005 | 
were of the fame Dimenſions with the two 
fiſt, and larger and more magnificent than 
the others. he four lateral Arches at the 
two greateſt Gates, are leſs than any of the 
ithers; that which is added to the Gates, 
being taken from the Arches. Their Mea- 
lre is between ten Feet and a half and e. 
leven, the ſixteen. Entries on both hands, 
tight on each fide of the two in the Middle, 
doſsways, are in breadth between twelve 


Feet thre Inches, to * Feet fix; om 5 
e 
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like Number following on all the four 1 
are between eleven Feet four Inches; 
leven Feet nine; which Narrowing” 190 15 
from the Elliptick Line, where it is inflected 
and the Curve becomes greater. Theſe are 
exactly the Meaſures of all the Arches, it 
being; uſeleſs to mark; the very: preciſe Di 
menſions of them one by one; ſince we fin 
each. of them vary, and irregular by two o 
ſour Inches in their different Sitnations: Which 
however, ought to correſpond exactly, ane 
where we are ſure that the error is Caſual 
and proceeds not from a want of Art, 
that the Conſumption of the Materials in, thi 
ruſtick Work having mouldered away wit 
Time, hinders us from coming to a minutene 
in theſe particulars, and even in the Coli 
ſcum; which is exccuted more politely; thi 
Meaſures, both with regard to the Breadt 
and Height, vary not a little: ſo that De 
godetæ . that even that Amphitheati 
Was executed with vory little exactneſs; bu 
the like Ineidents muſt neceſſarily ofte 
happen in ſuch wat Edifloes of Stone 
wherein very many hands were employed 
No Perſon; has hitherto taken the pains tc 
meaſure. the Breadth/ of the Entries of thi 
Coliſeum, which' ftilt- remain, or the others 
which are now wanting; having been pfe. 
poſſeſſed in the Opinion, that they were al 
equal; though it is very credible, that in the 
greateſt Inflexion of any, they dont come 
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up to the original Meaſure, and that which 
is. of the greateſt Conſequence of all; Fon. 
tana, by pk Prepoſſeſſion he had, that the 
four diametrical Gates ſerved for he ſame 
Uſe, and that Streets of the like Breadth cor= 
reſponded with them; affirmed that they all 
meaſured twenty Palms; the other Cs. 
fix, nineteen Palms and a third, which would 
not be a computable Difference ſor the reaſon 
we have already mentioned. | 
But the Matter of Fact is, that by ſrarch- 
ing with exactneſs the two Gates in the Front, 
kngth-ways, will undoubtedly be found 
wider than any of the others, perhaps two 
or three Feet, and even more. But it will 
not be difficult to be ſure of this by the 
Arches, which, according to the Drawing, 
kem to be remaining in the third Encloſure, 
which. correſponds with our ſecond. 
We ſhall now mention where every one 
of: thoſe Entries, .and the different: Stairs of 


the firſt Encloſure lead, by conſidering one 


fourth part of the Building, ſince the other 
three fourths are exactly alike. The cour- 
teous Reader may caſt his Eye on the Plan, 
and tenth Plate, which ſhew a Section with - 
inner Stairs that. neer have been known 
be Ing nor underſtood by any who have 
treated on the Subject of Amphitheatres. Be- 
ginning from the Middle length-ways, at 
umber I. of it, and the other three which 
allow. one another, we haye ſpoke of al- 
RJ EE ready. 
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ready. At Number VI. we have a Stair of 
20 Steps, interrupted by a Flat; at the end 
of which Stair there is a great Windo in 
Front, which pierces through the third En- 
cloſüre, and ſends Light forward. The Vault 
of this Space aſcends even to the middle of | 
it, then deſcends: the reaſon is, becauſe firſt, | 
| there 3 is a Stair. upon it, which goes to a Vo 
mitory of the fourth Line, then the remain. 
der has part of the Steps upon it. Eight 
of the Vaults are, for the fame reaſon, of 
the fame figure. n 
Ihe forementioned Stair ech 800 
bling with two Branches of fourteen Steps on 
_ each ſide, then returns, and leads up to the 
"Ambulatory. ' By thoſe two Branches they 
paſs on each hand by Doors with Archi- 
traves over them, 9 Feet 5 Inches high, ſe 
wide 7 Feet 2; one Pier thereof, namely, ur 
that Abich would remain, joined to the i inner il to 
Wall, diminiſhes, and ſcems to loſe itſelf in ne 
the Wall, in order to leave the Door the t 
more f pacious; and, if I am not deceived, alt 
the wholeis repreſented diſtinctly in the Plate. 7. 
There are alſo four Steps which fill up the 21 
Thickneſs of the other Pier, expreſſed like- WM By 
wile in the Plan, which come upon the Flat WW ne 
of the other Branch, as we have ſaid a- in 
A tor 
In the fifth and ſeventh Codes there are Ml fic! 
two Under-ftairs, which form Rooms; ce!- WM doy 


tain Conduits of e — lay i” go nid 
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along with the Stairs near the Wall. wo heſe 
Tronghs or Conduits ſerved for the Urine in 
the higher, parts of the Building: of theſe, 
ſeyeral Pieces are preſerved, the Breadth of 
which is one Foot, having diſcharged them- 
ſelves into other Conduits under ground; : 
of which in its due place. 

There is a Paſſage which correſponds with 
the eighth Space, and goes ſtreight, even to 
t Wl the inner Encloſure. The ninth and tenth. 
i have two-oblong Rooms, without any other 
| Outlet. The e had a Stair with an 
arched Window i in Front, which ſtrikes the 
Light in another of the ſecond Encloſure. 
This Stair turned ſtreight with a ſquare Door, 
like thoſe deſcrib'd in the double Stair, and 
went to the Flat by four Steps, and to the 
ſecond Branch of NumberxII. having a Room 
under it. Another Paſſage follows, leading 
to the Podium, like that at Number VIII. 
next an oblong large Room, then a Stair with 
two. Branches, like that we have ſpoke of 
already. The ſeventeenth has a Way to the 
Podium, as the two aforeſaid; and the 18th 
a large Room, with which the fourth of the 
Building ends in the Ground-Plot ; the dia- 
metrical Paſſage followin g croſs-ways, in the 
nineteenth, Which terminates in the third 
Portico, and which, on the Right-hand, has 
ſuch another large RN with a great Win- 
dow, that looks above the Gallery in the 
niddle. The Stairs appear in the Plan of 

| UE 7 a 
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this Story, 


the ſe cond e 


6 A P VAL 


of the fecond Story of the . 1 
5 theatre, and its Plan. 


% the firſt Encloſure conſiſts of two 
Stories, ſo, before we proceed to the 
more inward parts, we muſt aſcend to the 
ſecond; andhere it is where the moſt artful 
part of this Building becomes moſt conſpi- 
cuous, and whereof, the truth is, all the 
able Architects who till now have treated 
on this head, have not had any right Notion 
at all; as may be particularly known by the 
Plans Which Deſgodetz and Fontana have 

iven of the ſecond Story of the Coliſeum. 

or, beſides the Plan's being altogether er- 
roneous, they don't give us any hint aboutt he 
Stairs and Paſſages by which they came at 
the Vomitories of the fourth Row, nor how 
they came out by the Stairs. In the Prin 
1 have ſhewn in what manner both theſe 
Architects underſtood it. 


1 muſt, however, apprize the Reader of 


that which cannot be — by the Plan, 
N name ly, 


as being thoſe which are fixed in 
the Ground. The Apertures in the con- 
tiguous Walls are likewiſe marked at the 
ſecond Floor, tho they properly belong to 
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der to humour the Be 8 
the Knowledge of which, y believe, will be 
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8 that there are two Pavements in i the. 5 
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1s that belonging to all the Rooms or. Inlet; x 


that is, above which the ſecond. Branch 0 
the Stairs lead: The other Pavement is an 
exterior one, higher, upon the circular co- 
vered Way or Gallery, to which you ad- 
yance by new Branches of ſmall Se We 
muſt likewiſe premiſe, that in this Order the. 
Arches are not all of them of an equal 


height, there being eight which exceed the 


others by three Feet, namely, the four dia- 


metrical . 4 and other ſour in the middle 
of theſe; and yet not exactly in the middle, 
ſince between the one in the middle, length 
ways, and the other middle one, croſſ- Ways, 
there are ſeventeen Arches. Hence there are 
eight which remain on each fide of that in 
the middle, where the higheft Arch we have 
mentioned, leaves ſeyen on the fide: near 
the Breadth, and nine on the fide wards 
the length. 

But now. let us b . the loweſt in- : 
ner Floor, upon which. all. the ſecond Branches 
of the Stairs reſt, ſhewn in the Ground-Plat, 
and let us proceed from N umber V. in or- 
of the Stairs; 


much Bale by the Shafts which thew 


in the Plan of the ſecond Stor 5 that the leſt 


Sch of the double Stair takes its beginning : 


U 3 n 
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from a Flat, which finds an Aperture on 2 
Right-hand thereof. This Aperture repre- 
ſents a round Gate, in height 10 Feet 6, 
proad 7 Feet, which may be obſerved as 
It 1s exactly in the 10th Plate, which you 
muſt have here before you. By it you 
go through a Paſſage which takes up the 
Space of Number IV. the Payement of 


which is ſhewn in the ſaid Plate, by a Part 


not ſhaded, which 'diſtinguiſhes it. At the 
Bottom of the Paſlage, there is the inner 
Gate of one of the Vomitories of the third 
Round, with fix ſmall Steps, which are pre- 
ſerved here in ſeveral places, and are ſheyn 
in the Drawing. In the ſame manner you 
go to all the Mouths or Openings of the 
third Line; that is, that moſt of all the 
Doors of the Entries are likewiſe preſer- 
ved in the high parts, and are uniform in 
all the four Rows; high 7 Feet 9 Inches, 


wide 6 Feet 6, ab all of Stone: the Pave- 


ment is all of large Flag-ſtones ; the fix ſmall 

Stairs are almoſt all of red Marble, which 
aſcend from them to come out again in the 
Stairs; ey. are one Foot broad, high 10 
Inchis. rue is 


The ſame: bange, over-againſt that by 


Weh we enter, has another ſquare Gate, 


7 Fett 6 Inches high, allowing for the 


Threſhold, there remaining 7 Feet which 
- -admits Light, with a Breadth of 4 Feet 45 
all 0 huge about 4 Feet in big 
oi | e 
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| neſs: Through it we paſs into the third 
Space, where there is a Room, in form like. ; 


the anterior Paſlage, but ſhut. up at the top, 
and from which you go through a round 
and leſſer Door, without Pilaſters of Stone, 
into a broken Chamber, which perhaps had 
Light from a Window which might have 
been in the Wall, and ſhut up on the out- 
ſide; but theſe Walls are all deſtroy d. 
Theſe two Rooms, with their Doors, could 
not be ſhewn in the Plate; but it Was of 
conſequence to ſhew the Stairs, with their 


ere and Places of Retreat. 


But here we muſt remeinber, that « off cheſe 
into Gates, the firſt, which from the Flat 


goes in length along with the Paſſage, has 


no Marks of ever having had Impoſts, nor 


any other Eneloſure; but the other, which 


leads into Rooms, a ppropriated. either for lay- 


ing any thing up in them, or for ſome. other 
particular Uſe, has two round Holes in the 
Stone of the Threſhold, near the Side-Poſts, 


one on each hand, aa two others corre- 
ſpondent with them, in the Traverſe above; 
which ſnew, that in them the Hinges of 
two parts of the Gates turned: that is, two 


round Pieces of Wood or Metal, which en- 


tered above and below in the Holes, and 
turned round, cauſing the Impoſts to play. 


By this we diſcover the manner of the an- 
cient Impoſts, called Poſtes by the Latins, 
8 the true Signification of the N Cards 

© + and 5 


er Meeren een 


and Polus, in Greek popes 85 which i is as 


much as to ſay, a Thing capable of turning; 
Rutulus, in the ancient Gloſſaries. Hows 
ever, Vitruvius calls thoſe Cardines, round 
which we imagine the World turns, by the 
Greeks called Poles; for which reaſon, 
* Iſidorus called a Cuneus or Aarne the 
Hinge. 

But let us return to Ne * Fr rom 
that Flat, going ſtreight forward, we aſcend 
by fix Steps up to the circular Portico; and 


1 turning to the Right, we obſerve firſt, that 


in the inner ſide, between the Pilaſters which 
correſpond with the two foremention'd Rooms, 
the Mark of a Wall or Pavement; about half 
the height of a Man, which encloſed them, 
appears; being inſtead of a Parapet, leaving 
a free Paſſag e above for Light. — at 
Number II. e find a Stair, with two Branches, 
the firſt conſiſting of ſix ſmall Steps, the o. 
therof eight, both hollowed out in the breadth 
of the ſame Space. This Stair leads into the 
little Room which is above the great Gate, 
.where the Arch is higheſt; tho, for all that, 
the Roof is not higher, but only the Arch, 
which, contrary to the others, concenters in 
the Wall, and thereby makes three Feet 
more of Light. In the inner Point of that 
Chamber, thete is the Gate, with little Steps 
2 which lead into that TPO: 0 of the _ 
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Line, ſituated on the end of the Oval. On 
the 9 22 Room we ſee the 
beginning 2 Vault, which has gone u 
wards, with the Veſtiges of the Stir —_ 
it, and a Gate in it of | ſufficient height on 
account of the Arch, which, as we have © 
ſaid, riſes here more than the others. Where 
that Stair led, we ſhall-mention afterwards. | 


We ſhall now only obſerve, chat one of the 


four exterior Arches of this ſecond Floor, which 
by good luck are preſtrved, gives us 
to underſtand, that in theſe eight Situations, 
there have been Partition- Walls of Marble 
on each hand, which croſſing, took the Stair 
up in the middle, and run from the Pilaſters 
of the firſt Encloſure to thoſe of the ſecond, 
fince we ſee the Capital cut in the middle on 
the inſide, and the Stones cheſſeled and made 
ſmooth, appearing to have been joined with 
each other. We have likewiſe Marks that 
theſe Walls of Partition had Arches, or a Door, 
in the middle, for paſſage. But befides, we ſee, 
that from the Partition-Wallsmade of the ſame 
Stones, the empty Space of the external Arch 
was ſhut up in Front; and that the ſaid Wall 
was no more than one Foot in breadth, and 
ſicuated at the middle of the Pilaſter. So 
much we learn from the Capital of the ſame 
Plaſter being cloven and laid open: Ihe 
Plan, however, has been ſupplied here, where 
theſe Trayerles are * and the Stairs 
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pointed out, of which Aure Evideuves and 
Veſtiges are found. | 
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Having deſcrib'd the firſt f Gve Spaces ol 


the; ſecond Stor y, we ſhall now proceed 


to the: ſeyenth; in which a Flat appears, 


the Right-hand Branch of the double Stair 
leading thereto, and has a Door on the Left. 


Thoſe. that were to return to the third Or- 
der of the Openings, enter d by it, and found 


the Diſpoſition of the Parts there like that 
at Number IV. and whoever was to aſcend 


to the laſt Order of the four Openings, went 
up upon the Portico, and in the neareſt Space 


on the Right-ha nd, found a Stair which has 


a Door at the end thereof, and likewiſe the 


Out- let of the Vomitory. This Stair falls on 
4 that of the middle of thoſe which are double. 


At Number IX. there is nothing, the great 


Room of the Ground-Plot being at its full 


Height, even to the Roof or Vault which 
3 the Steps. In the Walls of theſe 


Laterals are two Hollows placed perpendi- 


cularly, which ſerve hy way of Conduits 
for conveying away all manner of Naſtineſs, 
and for the Water which fell on the Roof 


of the high Lodge; where large Pipes of 


Metal have been found: The Marks and 
Veſtiges of the Wall, which ſerved as 2 


Fence to thoſe who mated on the Portico, 


are ſeen every where. After the foremen- 


_ tioned ſmall Steps of Number VII. which | 


bended towards the left, * by two 


Spaces 
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Sal above the Portico, in the tenth we 
find a Stair with two Branches, like that of 
Number II. only that it bends to the Right, 
this to the Left. The Remainder of this 
Space is without any Pavement, like the next 


of Number IX. By the faid Stair we enter 


into a ſmall Room. Number II. is like that 


of Number I. with the Door of a Vomitory 
on one hand, a Stair on the other, which 
aſcended towards the firſt Encloſure, and alſo 
between two Walls. Theſe Separations di- 
vided the exterior Portico into eight parts 
all of them like that already deſcribed. . 
Number XII. has the ſecond Branch of a 
plain Stair, from the Flat of which, turn- 
ing to the Left-hand by an arched Door, we 
enter into a Room directed to one of the 
third Vomitories; and aſcending above the 
Portico, one might pads thro both to the 
Stair at Number X. and by paſling the 
Door croſs- ways, to the Stair, Number XV. 
like that of Number VI. both of which lead 
to the Opening of the laſt Order. The four- 
teenth Space is at its full height, like that 
of Number IX. Number XVI. leads both 
to the Opening of the third Line, which is 
on its Right-hand, and to that of the fourth 
on its Left. The eighteenth is an empty - 
Space at its full height. In the 'ninetcenth | 
the Arch turns 1 and the little ROOom 
alſo, which has Stairs on each hand. Thus 


have we diſcuſſed wut belongs to the ſe· 


cond | 
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| = Story, and ſhew all the Stairs which 
lead to - oi two laſt Rows of the Vomitories, 


and likewiſe to thoſe high Parts Which were 
above the r | 


CHAP. XI. 


of the interior Covered WW, ays, a 
the Encloſure of the Middle. 


TH E Seco of the largeſt Paſſage 
| given in Plate IX. ſhews that aſter 
the three Arches above the iſolated Pilaſten, 
there follows another, a Foot higher and two 
broader. Through it we enter into the 
middle. Ambulatory, the Roof of which is 
28 Feet high. The Pavement was laid with 
Flags of 10 uſual kind of red Marble, ten 
Inches thick ; and there are ſtill ſeveral 


_ fquare pieces remaining above the Conduit 
under ground. In this Covered Way, on 


the part towards the outſide, there are firſt 
of all the Out- lets, with Architrayes oyer 
them, or the Doors of the Paſſages already 
mentioned; the Pilaſter has 4 Feet on each 
ſide: Next follows the Void or empty Space, 
of only 4 Feet 10, for the aforeſaid (hh 
which occaſions the two lateral Paſſages to 
have ſo ſmall an Opening, and are conti- 
guous to the great ones. The ſecond empty 
2 bs. 13 partaking alſo e 
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ol the Narrowing. Next, is another Door, 


9 Feet wide, through which goes the Paſſage 
winds the Center. Then follows a Wall. 
correſponding with the three Spaces of the 
double Stair : then another Door, through. 
which another Paſſage goes: Aſter that a 
Wall, through four Arches; then another 
Door, and ſo goes on, even to the Door in 
the middle, croſs- ways; broad 10 Feet 4, 
which is one Foot 10 Inches leſs than the 
outer one correſpondent with it, on account 


of the Lines that approach, and which pro- 


ceed to a Point. The external Side of this 
ſecond covered Way, may be obſerved ex. 


ly delineated in Plate IX. a part of 
it Wing in the middle of the Area, and 


another part on each fide of the Cunes or 
Wed ges. 


All 7 theſe 50 PA the ancient Paye- 


[meme to the Arch croſs-ways, which is of 


ſmall Curvature, are 20 Feet 8 Inches 
high. { that the Poſts or Piers made of large 


i Stones go higher than the foot of the Roof, 


which extraordinary Height ſerves to give 
greater Light to the Portico. But we muſt 
not neglect mentioning the Windows which 


are in two Rows, ſome on high at the Bend- 
ing of the Roof: and ſquare with the great 
Stone above, flopin g. Of theſe we have 
made mention, ſpeakingof the ſecond Branches 


of the Stairs: They receive Light througm 


an Arch of the ſecond Story, and with the 


a 95 D*. 
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Direction of that ſloping Stone, ſends it in a 
very curious manner into the Rooms, or Pri- 
ſons, which are on the other ſide of the Por- 
tico, as we ſhall afterwards mention. There 
are others ſomewhat lower, and arched at 
the top, and much larger than the others; to 
every firſt outer Stair one of theſe correſpond, 
and are found oppoſite to every Stair of the 
other inner Circuit. Theſe, for the moſt 
part, have been lately fill d up; the Paſſages 
being likewiſe ſhut up with Walls, in onde 
to make theſe places . 
But to return, in order to obſerye the other 
ſide of the Portico, the Drawing of which is 
ſeen in the ſame Plate, from the part over- 
againſt the Wedges. At the beginning of 
it there is the Wall of a Room, Which has 
its Entry on the other ſide; and on this hand 
only a high and narrow. Window, .or a Slip, 
as we ſhall call it: Then there is à Gate with 
an Architrave, through which you paſs te 
the third Portico, and is as high as that which 
correſponds with it in its Front. Next fol- 
lows a ſmall Room, which ſhews that it was 
made uſe of for a Priſon, but not for Wild- 
Beaſts, becauſe it has the Door too narrow; 
and this is form'd by four pieces of Stone, of 
which, that which makes the Traverſe above, 
is two Feet high, and enters into the Wall, 
taking up much more Space than the Door. 
In the higher part the Architrave follows; 
under, it is a Window of this Priſon, one Foot 


wide 
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wide and three high, and in this comes the 
Light from the Window w hich is oppoſite 
toit, with the Pavement above oyer-hanging. 
Theſe Doors have a round Hole in the 
Threſhold, and another above, into which 
the Poles of the Impoſt entered. Next is 
another Door of the uſual Height, with a- 
Stair conſiſting of ten Steps, upon which is 
the inner Door of an Opening of the ſecond 
Row, and beyond it other eight ſmall Stairs, 
which have the Præcinctio or Bench above 
it. The Window above that Stair throws 
the Light in, and is on the other ſide a little 
lower and arched. The reſt goes all on in 
the ſame manner, divided into Priſons, Paſ- ' 
ſages and Stairs, with the ſame Diſtributions 
of Light. But the Plan and View. of the 
inner and hidden covered Ways, makes every 
thing ſufficiently underſtood. The twelve 
Priſons have all the Doors in the ſecond Am- 
bulatory, without any manner of Out- let on 
the part towards the Area. There is alſo a 
ſmall Loop-Hole beſides the Slip of the Win- 
dow, which was cut through e the Steps; 
the manner of which may be obſeryvd in 
ſome ſmall ancient Pieces Which have ſuch 
round Holes. As to thoſe few rough Steps, 
now miſhapen by the North Winds, I re- 
member a good many. Years ago, haying by 
chance gone into the Arena; I juſt.came in 
time to hinder, as it were, by mere Force, 
the Deſtruction which the Maſons were about 
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to make of them, who had reſolv d to re. 
move them and put new ones in their Place 
I was equally lucky on another occaſion, in 


Sindering them from demoliſhing the ſmall 


pieces which remain d of the higheſt Roof 
of all, and from boring, in a cruel manner, 


the lower Vaults in ſixteen places, as ſome 
. ingenious Ingineers had reſolved to do, that 


o they might make uſe of it for a certain 
Affair of their own. But to proceed: We 


muſt take 3 that the Paſſages, as 


well as the Doors and Rooms, do not a 


Little enereaſe — as they come to- 
"wards the middle, being much wider than 


towards the Point of the Oval. The little 


Doors, however, of the Rooms or Grotto's, 


Keep all the fame Meaſure and F orm, which 


| is a Confirmation that they were Priſons for 
thoſe condemn d to the Beaſts. Idon't know 


in what other place ſo many and ſo large 


pieces of the ancient Walls of the [Romans 
are preſetved: ſo that here, better than any 
where ele, we can ſee the manner of their 
Building. They are built of Stones, but all 
* eee the Mortar is mixed with, and ful 
r Pebbles or {mall Stones: However, in 
that Paſſage of Thucydides, quoted in the 


ſecond Chapter, I bans explain'd it *'G/1a1, 
where others have not well tranſlated it Pieces 
F Stone. This Cement or Mortar, is become 


5 feld, as oven to excoed Marble ieſelf io 
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ee this we are confirm'd in by conſi- 


dering the marvellous Duration of the four 
Pieces which belong d to the outer Roof, 
diſcovered on the falling down of the hig Sher 
parts, which for ſo many Ages had ore the 


many heavy Rains which have beat againſt 
it, and the Injuries of the hard Froſts. The 
| Stones are not continued from above down- 
-wards, but at the diſtance of every Yard 


there 1s a Courſe of Pilaſters, with three Rows 


ol large, broad, four-corner d Stones, alter- 


nately. This Order is kept every where, ſo 
that ok whole Wall, by theſe different Strata, 
as we may ſay, is better lined and kept ftrait ; 
and the truth is, our modern miſhapen Walls 


make at the bet but a very dull Figure, 
whereas in ancient times, the Walls as well 
as Roofs were made politely, nay, and painted 


too, as appears by the Remains of the Co- 
lours found upon ſome parts of the inner 
Roofs. In Rome, in the middle Paſſage of 
the Amy itheatre, not only have the Re- 
mains of ancient Painting been ſeen, but o- 


ther genteel Ornaments of Stucco alſo. . 


We muſt. not forget to obſerve, that at 


the top of the Pilaſters we find one parti- 
cular Stone at every, Door, larger than any 


of the others, and which enters two Feet 


within the Wall; and ſerves for the better 
binding and fixing the whole together. In 
the Doors towards the inner ſide, theſe Key- 
Stones are not at the dh buta little _ ; 

— the 
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the middle. N ay, in the Windows alſo 


Which have the hanging Laſtra, and ſend 


the Light into the Priſons, there are two ſuch 
Stones, but formed like half the Tail of a 
Swallow, and appear, as it were, like Wings 


Aﬀter this, is the third Portico, but not 


near fo low as is repreſented in the many 


Drawings we have of it, but of the proper 
Height of twelve Feet ; in it, from the fide 
towards the Area, there is nothing beſides 
the forementioned Apertures, four of which 
fed into the Area through a hanging Laſtra, 
and twelve on the Podium by five ſmall 


Steps. On the other fide, there are only the 


Doors correſponding to the ſixteen Paſſages, 
and two more for the middle Ways in the 
Breadth, which, in the laſt Encloſure, have 
not an Opening leading to the Podium, as 


the others, but only an oblong Window, 


high on the Wall, which comes out on the 


Steps in order to ſupply the dark part of it 
with Light; but we cannot give its preciſe - 


Form, becauſe in the Reparations both the 


parts have been altered. 


The Doors which are in this inner Am- 


i bulatory are ſix Feet high, and in the middle, 


at the Key- Stone or Quoin, they are raiſed 
ſix Inches more: Thoſe in the middle are 


nine Feet three Inches wide, the two neareſt 


nine Feet, the others ſomething leſs. They 
are, compoſed of five pieces of Marble, "wm 
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of which make the Rows of Pilaſters, Wielt 
are large two Feet in ſquare, ſome three, and 
the Architrave three. There is a current Opi- 
nion among Architects, that whatever is made 
with an Architrave will with Age fall to the 
_ I ground; but I think they never can happen, 
where they are made like theſe Outlets We 
have deſcribed :\ for the Key-Stone in the 
| middle is wedged, and, as we ſay, Swallow) 
i taild. The _— Stones on each fide are 
; 9 Feet 7 long, ſo that there remains 4 Feet | 
„and a half on each hand, on the out- ſide of 
me pilaſters, imbedded in the Wall: The 
. eight that are near the two ends of the Oyal, 
„bas the Traverſe of one piece only, and this, 
. 
. 
$ 


is the four through which the Paſſages go, 
which is repreſented in Plate IX. as is a 
Stone 12 Feet in length, the Square of it to 
Feet and a half thick. Tho', if now-a-days. 
e I our Maſter-builders were to place ſuch Pieces 
it in that Situation, it would, I own, Prana, 
& I them a little. Not one of theſe Architraves 
e s broken in the middle, tho' + Yaſars: days, / 
allchoſe of 2--ientand modern Stones are com- 
monly ſo; at the fame time he propoſes a 
very good Method for keeping them from 
breaking, and the truth is, he gave a very 
good Example thereof in the beautiful Build- 
ing of the Lſigi in Florence. Of this Fa- 
bric, thoſe who have had occaſion to mention 
it, or to make a e of i 5 bare not ob- 
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{tryed what was moſt wonderful, that the 
27 85 all around, is out of the Perpendicu- 
lar; pet. forall this, neither is it perceptible 


ts the Eye, nor does it prejudice the Firm. 


neſs thereof; in ſo much that another Story 


being aſterwards placed above it, and ſome 


hundreds of Marble Buſto's: and Statues, yet 
50 part thereof has moved. 
With regard to the inner and folid Enelo 


fore, we have ſaid enough already. The 


Doble which led the Spectators of the greateſt 


Note, by means of five Steps on the Podium, 


were neither higher than thoſe in the upper 
part of the Building, as one might believe by 
oblerying more Steps cut by their Openings 
at preſent, than what is obſerved by the other 


Doors; nor were they leſs,” as Deſgodets and 


6thers have afferted, by imagining, without 
ariy Ground, that they ſerved for the Admiſ- 


fon of the Wild- Beaſts; and alſo becauſe, be. 


foretheſe Doors the Steps, by the Fault of the 
Repairers, are hampered at preſent; tho at 
fiſt they have all been equal to the others of 
the Vomitories, and of the ſame Form too. Thi 
Eneloſure had no other Doors, nor in it any 
nearer Rooms, or any Kind of empty Space, a 
Has been hitherto believed ; and it was fo far 
from being contrived that the Beaſts might 
come oùt from it into the Area, that the five 
ſmnall inner Steps diſcovered at preſent, by 
Aach they aſcended to the inner Doo, 
ſhew clearly how it was anciently made, 
and the Method uſed in the Shews. . 
U 
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But we muſt not forget, by zecapitulating 
at preſent, that the inner part of the Amphi 
theatre had 66 Entries, ineluding the two 
great Gates. Of theſe, che ſix lowermoſtat 
the ends pf the Oval, ſeryed ſor the Actors, 
and led into the Area or Field. The other 6p 
were appropriated for the Spectators and had 
all different ways, diſpoſed in the follow ing 
manner: Twelve ſtrait Paſſages led to an 
0 equal numheref Openings above the Podium, 

vhich eroſſedi the Porticg's and Eneloſures 

n. dom che exterior Arches; The Stairs conſiſted 

ot five Steps. In like manner the two! diar 
y metrical Paſſages. led thither,  crofi-ways. 
95 Thoſe Who were abliged to come out by the 

Openings of the ſecond Row, by entring 
3 thwugh the 16 Paſſages which were diſpoſed 
at equal Diſtances; (nay, there were 18, 
.c iaclading the two in the middle, broad- 
e. ways) did not go further; than the ſecond 

ne Tortico; but finding therein the 16 Stairs of 
the ſecand Encloſure, they aſcended ſtraight 
their Outlets or Openings. All thoſe to 
whom the Wedges or Cunti were aſſigned, 

which were corre ſpondent to the Openings 
of the two higher Rows, found their Stairs 
u u the outer Fortico, eight of which were 
of iingle, the other four double. Wiioever 
was obliged to come forth from the third 
by Row, by aſcending two Branches of a Stair, 
remained in the loweſt Floor of the ſecond 

de. Story, and in the neareſt Space to that, ſound 
be Door and Steps thereof: But thoſe who 
f—- % 3 — nn 
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-were to goon to the 16 Openings of the fourth 
Round, went up above the Covered Way 
0 Gallery, and came out on the Steps two 


MWays: others, by the eight neareſt and ſtrait 


Stairs; and others to the eighth, in two ſe- 


veral divided Branches, and liens into the 
high little Rooms which had the Vomitories 


at the top of them. In fine, thoſe who had 
the places aſſign d them, which were higher 
than all the Steps ſeen at preſent, entered 


into the little Cloſets, but then proceeded 


forward, aſcending by thoſe eight Stairs which 


croſſed the interior Ambulacrum, which we 


1125 ſhewn in the eleventh Plate. 


We muſt not forget, that there were fix- 


teen long Rooms, ſome of ' which were at 
their full Height in the firſt Encloſure, be- 


fides eight ſmaller ones under the Stairs; 


and likewiſe twenty-eight Priſons with na- 


Tow Entries, and four Rooms with pi 


tionate Doors in the ſecond. 


1 ſhall now lay before the Reader ſome 


of the moſt. conſiderable Differences which 


may be ſeen in moſt of the Plans and De- 
ſcriptions given hitherto of the Amphitheatre; 
not, howeyer, with a Deſign to derogate m 
the leaſt from the Praiſe, which 1 willingly 
and in the fulleſt manner, ſhall give thoſe 


who have laboured on this difficult Sub- 


Jett; but my Intention herein, is to give- 2 
right Impreſſion of the true Symmetry thereof, 


and to Saufen what I have an aſſerted 


in 
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Of AMPHITHEATRES. 31 
in this Treatiſe; tho „ I believe, it would 


be ſuperfluous to mention the Authors who 


have wrote on this head, and yet have not 
underſtood Architecture. Lipſius and Mont- 
faucon happily diſcuſſed the whole Difficulty 
relating to the Stairs, by ſaying only two 


words on the head ; one, by the fingle Ex- 


preſſion * decuf: antur, that the Stairs croſſed 
one another ; which, the truth 1s, they never 
do. The other, by ſaying they went up to 
the Vomitory by hidden Paſſages; tho 
they are, by the by, all of them ſpacious 
and noble, Deſpodetz likewiſe, who has 
{ucceeded therein better than any of the o- 


ther Architects, ſhews in his Section of the 


Coliſeum, as well in the firſt as in the ſecond 
Story, the Croſſings of Stairs; which, by the 
by, not only would confound the Oeconomy 
of the Building, but ſpoil the better part of 
it. Nor am I certain that Serlio drew it in 
that manner, giving no hint thereof in what 
0 himſelf ſays on the Subject; hut what 
appears to be ſo in his Book, is occaſioned 
rather by the Errors of thoſe who engraved 
his Plates; ſince there never could have been 
Stairs which meet one another, nor could 
eyer the Foot of the Stairs, in the Gallery, 
in the middle, proceed towards the outer 
part of the Building; by which People would 
have been obliged to have come TN and 


7 Cap. 21. Decuſſantur. 
$ Tum. 3. Pp. 259. Per occultos meatus. 
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then to return back again. So that the Af. 
ſertion of * Deſgodets was but ill grounded, 
when he ſaid, that in the Stairs of the firſ 
Encloſure, they entered not only from the 
ſecond Gallery, or Covered Way, but alſo 
from the third; which is as much as to ſay, 
the firſt and ſecond in our Arena. There 
would not have been much to be learned 
from the Architecture of the Amphitheatre, if 
[ a8 they haye hitherto made People belicye] 
in ſo many places there had been two Stairs, 
one againſt the other, made in an uſeleſs 
manner, to proceed, all of them, towards 
the ſame Point. So likewiſe in the Drawing 
of the Amphitheatre of Capua, the Stair at 
the Letter E, made to go backward, is not 
right ; nor is. the reſt done with greater Cor- 
rectneſs, the whole being copied from the 
Imagination of Lipſius. Above all, it is won- 
derful, that no body has ſhewn the manner 


how People were led to the Openings of the 


third and fourth Rows, nor the Diſtributions 
of the Paſſages belonging to them. _ 
Deſgodetæ, in his Plan, diſtinguiſhes the 
Stairs that go upwards, and others which go 
down, as if they were not all of them ori- 
ginally deſigned for leading the Spectaton 
3 to the higher parts of 12 Building; and 
Jays, 
2 Coyered Way, comes from certain Slips 
of Windows. But thoſe Windows he points 
out, in imitation of &. Fri, in the middle of 
* P. 245. | | CE the 


that the Light on the middle Gallery, | 
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the Gallery itſelf, were not made to give 
light; becauſe, ſcarcely is there any thing 
remaining to be illuminated by them, 85 reaſon 
of the great Height where they are placed, 
and the ſmall number that there are of . 25 
Tho' I own, they are made to reflect the 
Light on the Priſons, and on the Stairs that 
ao more forward; 'the Gallery itſelf recei- 
ring: Light from the many and high knlets 
or Doors in it. At the Opening or Mouth 
of all theſe Inlets in the Gallery, in the Plan 
of the Arena, he makes Steps, Which neither 
ue, or ever could have been: As, in like 
manner, in the firſt Encloſure, he made all 
the Stairs double, when one .only in the 
fourth Round is ſo- 2428 

Then with regard to the eval Story 
which, by curious Enquiry in the Amp 
theatre of V erona, might make the w ole 
plain and intelligible ; neither does he give 
2 Plan thereof, nor mentions a word about 
it, tho he does about that of the Coliſeum, 
but has been far from conſulting truth therein; 
and yet that is the very part which he ought 
to — confidered more diligently than any. 
For the greateſt Difficulty in this Building, 
conſiſts in well underftanding in what manner 
teople went up to the higher parts of it, and 
bow the Paſſages were fo contrived as not to 
croſs ane another. Beſides, he marks out a 
Stair croſs-ways, upon the third Space of the 
middle * Which agrees not * 
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the Symmetry of the Building, nor in that Si. ¶ he 
tuation or Manner could it have ſtood there. up- 
In the firſt Encloſure he entirely omits al 1 1 
the oblong Rooms, which ſerved for uſeſul gode 
Repoſitories; for where could they otherwiſe I ſtan 
have laid up ſo many wooden Utenſils, In- vine 
ſtruments and Accoutrements, which were ne. If t 
ceſſary in the Shews? Nay, Vitruviu © ® ! 
ſpeaking of the Theatres, ſays, that in ſuch IM Far 
places they had Magazines of Neceſſaries from bee 
the City. In the ſecond Encloſure, inſtead ſtal 
of Priſons he ſhews many Outlets into the I if 
inner Portico; which would indeed have Ill it 
been uſeleſs, ſince two uniformly alike, near I {pl 
one another, are ſeen no where. In the i wü 
Roman Amphitheatre, he makes the diame- ©: 
trical Paſſages come croſs-ways into the Area, the 
which is repugnant to the nature of the thing, 
for many reaſons, as is already ſhewn. 80 
that as well in that of Rome, as the other 
of Veruna, he makes the Vomitories lower 
than they ſhould be, leaving out every where 
the Steps which led to the Podium, without 
having conſidered that it was neceflary like- 
wile that they ſhould have aſcended or en- 
| tered ſomewhere ; and that by aſſigning all 
theſe Openings to the Area, the Podium which 
was the moſt noble place of any, remains 
conſequently without any Entry at all. Nor 
was it convenient to deſcend to it from the 
ſecond Row of Vomitories, and from thc 
Steps, ſince even the very loweſt Rank ol 
7 L. A. c. 9: h the 
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by People were never obliged firſt to go 
and then come down again. 


"Theſe Remarks I have made iboar Def- 


AED becauſe I have found him, notwith- 


fanding what has been ſaid, more deſer- 
ying Conſideration than the others; moſt 
of the other Books wrote on this head being, 
25 it were, wrote at random, and as their 
Fancies have led them. 'So that from what has 
been ſaid, we may gather, if I am not mi- 
taken, how- remote the Study of Antiquity 
s from that Degree of Perfection to which 
it is commonly believed, and as the many 
ſplendid Volumes - commonly ſhew it ; by 
which that kind of Merchandiſe is current 


every where, W its Gloominels over 
the Globe. | 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the higher Stories on the 1 inner Side 
3 , the Building. 


HE Eſſays hitherto made by a 
on the Subject of Amphitheatres, have 
been very commendable; and a fine thing it 
i, to repreſent thaſe Parts of the Fabric, which 
tho not ſi ubſiſting at preſent, have however 
leſt behind them manifeſt Evidences and 
Marks, that they have been. But what ſhall we 
ſay at preſent, when we are forced to attempt 
the Deſcription of thoſe highermoſt Rounds 
Or Encloſures which appear no more, 9 
S 
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the Situations of which, there remains nothing 
but Air, incapable of. Haring any Mark lk 
mit at all? -- 

In treating of this, it 18 neceſſary, kult ol 
all to direct our Thoughts on the Amphi- 
theatre of Rome, in Which a Method) is left 
to find out ſome Traces of it, and thereby 
gather Conjectures about that of Yerong. . 

That the 3 had likewiſe within it 
other Stories, erected proportionately above 
the Steps of which We have already treated, 
the outer parts thereof plainly. indicate; 
but how and in what manner they haye been, 
is not poſſible to aſcertain wholly, : 

In Prints, the truth is, we have no mate 
to deſire that way, ſince there have been 
ſeveral Deſigns publiſhed, which ſhew the 
Inſide without any Want at all. Among o- 
thers, we ſee thoſe of Lipſius and Fontana, 
tho the fact is, they are, all Chimæras; it 
being undoubtedly certain, that the inner 


and higher parts of the Building muſt haye 


been exceedingly. different from what they 
have imagined about them. | But laying aſide 


any other Arguments on, this head, it is ma. 


nifeſtly certain, thar.the moſt wonc lerful par 

of this Edifice conſiſted in as inger oy 
being all Front, the whole Space from top 
to . being e . 5 15 the Specta⸗ 
tors. But, according abrics made 
with the Pen by the one able Men, 


We than the half would have e 


un 
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fled up by a blind Wall, like the common 
_ we have of- X\aifhs and other Build- 

Theſe Authors had no further Conſi- 
iden about the vaſt number of Specta- 
ors which flowed into the Ampuitheatre, 
ror about the Impoſſibility that ſo many could 
have been contained upon, or in the Steps 
hitherto deſcribed. 

We read in Publius Vitor, thi the Co- 
iſeum contained eighty-ſeven thouſand places 
within it; ſome Texts have ſeventy-ſeven 
kouland: L; ius imagined it on to be 
underftood of the known Steps only; but 
we have obſerved already, in Chap. II. that 
the Steps of our Arena admitted no more 
than twenty-two thouſand People to fit on 
tem; nor could a greater number be con- 
ined there of old. Now, calculating with 
Exactneſs according to the Meaſures on the 
Steps 'of the Coliſeum, and eyen allowing a 
great deal in that Calculation, within the 
(unei or Wedges of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre, no greater number than about thirty- 
two or thirty-four thouſand People could 


did not ftrecth the number a little too much, 
we muſt conclude that about fifty thouſand 
had places in the higher part of the Build- 
ing, and on the Steps which we ſee at 
preſent. The upper part of the Amphi- 
theatre, tis certain, contained a great num- 
ber of Spectators; ; nay, much more than 


I . 


have been contained. So that, oy Victor 5 


-» rea — — . — 
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| What had Seats on the Steps, as will appear: 
But they could not have been contained there 
if, according to the Ideas of our Antiquaries 
the two Stories above had been built in. 
wWardly; for in that manner, very few Peo- 

ple could have been placed, the greateſt part 
of the Situation loſt, and the extreme Height 
of ſuch a Pile have three Fifths of it ren. 
ndotnontatal ³ :...-- 

To pretend to explain preciſely the Form 
and the Particulars of the inner ſides of theſe 
two Stories, is vain to imagine; but with fe- 
gard to the Structure or Building in general, 
we know where to recur with certainty, 
namely, to Medals; to which thoſe who have 


wrote about Amphitheatres ought to have 


had recourſe, and not to Invention. From 
the top of the Steps to the exterior Encloſure 
in the Coliſeum, there was the Space of two 
ample. Portico's. We ſee, however, in the 
Medals of Plate I. that on one of them there 
were new Rows of - Steps, which filled up 


the higheſt places; for the ſmall Globes maræd 


out in them, repreſent Spectators. The Prints, 
on the other hand, would make us believe, 
that a Partition-Wall was erected, with 
Windows and Doors, above the third Wall. 
2 Apulezus mentions Windows, Pillars, and 
Statues on high in the Inſide; but in this 


0 Paſſage he ſpeaks of a Theatre, and indeed 
there are ſeveral things in his fictitious Ac- 


Lö. 3. . 


counts, 
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cunts, that we ought not to regard: For he 


wkes. his Theatre to have had-Drainers for 


Water, and a Roof; and, in another place, 
exhibits * Shews of Wild-Beaſts in ; 
uch Partition-Walls, with Windows in the 


amphitheatre and Doors, we haye not the 


but few leſs than what were contained in the 


on account that theſe Rounds or Seats men- 


Vacancies in them at all; whereas in the 
bwer a great deal of room muſt necefſarily 


the two great Doors, Tis moreover credible, 


hat theſe Steps higheſt of all, were leſs com- 
nodious, and therefore leſs, and nearer one 
mother, than thoſe below, being only appro- 


pated for People of the es Rank. 


lie outer fide of the Coliſeum we ſee ſome . | 
Openings, alternately placed between the 


Rdeſtat,” of the fourth Story, which may 


* 10. 


have given bs to ſome b Covered: POR | 


aft Mark of them in any Medal whatſoever; 
but however, we may gather from the firſt 

three, which were coined at a time when 

Arts flouriſhed; and which ſhew Diſtinction 
and Perſpective; that in theſe Steps, tho? 
nuch fewer in number, there was Place for 
z conſiderable Body of People, and perhaps 


Places already deſcribed : and this, not only 


toned laſt, extended more in Breadth than 
the former, but becauſe we ſee no kinds of 


OT 


: | L 


ure been loft by the Apertures, the fall 
itairs, the Præcinctiones or Benches, and 
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or Gallery, appointed for the Paſſage of the 

of the Building, to manage the Curtain d 
the firſt Portico, was filled up by a Round 


number of people were contained; as we 
may underſtand by the very great Enlarge 


tt, when the Amphitheatre was covered. Fo 
confirm d by a Paſſage 


tion. Of ſuch aPortico; and of ſueh Lodges 


Workmen, who in numbers went to the tor 
Ide other Space, which came to fall o 


of large Covered Lodges, in which a great 


ment of the Round, and likewiſe by the 
Height, in which the fourth Story, at leaf 
in the Coliſeum, exceeded greatly any of 
the other three, as we. have ſeen already. 
So that it is probable, that the Roofs of theſ 
Lodges were under the great Windows which 
we ſee in the fourth Story of the Coliſeum; 
ſo that both Air and Light might come into 


my parts I dare not however affirm it, for 
the Medals ſeem as if they came up even tc 
the very/Top of WIE. TD 
That the higheſt part of the Amphitheatre, in. 
where the Spectators ſtood, was covered, i 4h 
age of Calphurnius, among {cy 

the others, which-we very ſoon ſhall men 
tion in the next Chapter. In this part thi 
Amphitheatre was like the 'Theatre of which 
VNitruuius names, the Roof of that Portico 
which comes to be above the higheſt Grad, 


Did is to be underſtsod according to A. 
Philine, where he ſays, that in the Game], 
TOO, | ecehibited g 


exhibited by Nero, by way of a ſeigned 
Honour done i in memory of his Mother, who 
was murdered, an Elephant 5 was. drawn 
to the upper Roof of the Theatte, and 


ing 4 Man an iso Back. Whether this won- 
derſul Fact was performed in the Theatre 
or Amphitheatre, Aiphilines method in uſing 
that word, ſometimes for the one, ſometimes 


doubt: But be that as it will, the Verſion made 


denful; for, according to it, the Eephant 
was not drawn up to that terrible 

but went up to it on foot; not by Ropes, 
but by walking upon 4 Rope. Hence ſome 
have underſtood, that the walling Elephants 

on Ropes, according to Suetonius, ſhewn for 
the firſt time by Galba, did dance upon theſe 
Ropes. In the Greek the plural Number is 
uſed ; and ſo does Pliny, when he writes, 


on Ropes.” ins there-may have been 
kreral Ropes joined together, which formed 
a Plain, or Floor, ſufficient for theſe huge 
Animals to walk upon: But, be that as it 
wil, that Which the ic Hiſtorian relates about 


1 Lib. 61. Egos dun os >- Th dvardm Te N 
wide, 9 SAE A geo valid pale dvaBern 


Tephas introduAus in Theatrum in \ ſummum 6 ejus forn 


4 Lib. V. c. 2. 9 Per funes W adverſi funibus. T7 
_ Y * > Nero is 
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from it was brought down by Ropes, carry- 


* — 
VIE — — — = — b 


for the other of theſe Buildings, leaves us in 
of Dio into Latin, makes the thing too won⸗ 


that the Elephants were taught to + walk k 


anſcendit, atque inde vehens hominem in fune ambulauit. cem 
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'Nero's Shews, was wery wonderful, with 
regard to the great Height thereof. 
At preſent 1 ſhall mention what will be 
b entirely new to many, who think that the 
top of the Colonades was Compoſite, vir. that 
the interior Parts of theſe two Stories we have 
| deſcribed, that is, the Steps and Lodges, 
were of Wood. Tarquin gave a Sample of 
ſuch a Structure in the Circus; having, as 
Dionyſius aſſerts, made the lower Seats af 
Stone, the upper of Wood. By this we 
come to underſtand thoſe Paſſages of Dio, 
Lampridius, St. Ferom and 5: 5 Writers, 
quoted in the firſt Book ; in which we read, 
that Conflagrations ſometimes happened in 
the Amphitheatre ; becauſe, had the Build- 
ing in every part been of the ſame Matter 
with what remains, it never could have been 
ſet on fire. Hence it is that Dio expreſſed, 
in the great Fire mentioned in another place, 
that the Amphitheatre itſelf did not burn, 
but all the upper Round of it, together with 
"what were not Parts of the Amphitheatre 
That Fire is deſcribed by the Hiſtorian as 
-1o very violent, that it could not have cer- 
tainly happened, and continued to be ſo 1. 
ging, but where there was a vaſt Quantity 
of Wood. From that Paſſage it likewiſe 
appears, that the number of Spectaton, al- 
ſerted by Victor, could not have been al 


b Lib. 3. % % UTpact BYE | 
6 Dio. p. 899. Thu Te dre , avrs e. 
2 accom- 
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accommodated with Seats on the Stepsof Stone, 
as Lipſius imagined, but that a great number 
were placed in the two uppermoſt Stories; 
for without them they could not exhibit 
Games in the Amphitheatre. Beſides, the 
northerly Circus in Conſtantinople was cer- 
tainly ſuch a kind of Building; for we read in 
the Chronicle of Marcellinus, that in the time 
of the Emperor Anaſtaſius, the Steps of it 
were burnt; namely, thoſe that were the 
-higheſt of all, together with their Roof, that 
is, the covered Lodae.... i 
That the higheſt part of the Building was 
Wood, we may alſo learn from Medals ; 
ſince in them we perceiye, that theſe Lodges 
were not -arched, but with Architraves, a 
ſtrait Poſt being placed between every large 
Space, This is ſufficient - for giving us to 
underſtand, that the whole was of Wood, 
and muſt have contributed greatly for le- 
ving the Space open, and the View uninter- 
Tupted to the Spectators, who, in the firſt - 
Medal, are ſeen placed even to the very Top 
of the Building, For Pilaſters of Stone, and 
Arches, would bave taken up a great part 
of the Situation there. *Tis true, that ac- 
cording to X7phzline, in the account of the 
Elephant juſt now hinted at, he calls that 
higher part Apſis, which commonly ſignifies 
Arch, or Vault; but here it muſt not be un- 
derſtood of the empty Spaces between the 
Pilaſters, which were arched above, but of 
. EE the 


com- 
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the whole Roof made like a Vault. How. 
ever, in a Faſſage of Tertullian, which we 
ſhall mention in another place, that part was 
hinted at by the word Camere, which in 
Latin fignities the ſame as Vaults. Yirry- 
its, in the forementioned Paſſage, called it 
Portico, it being ſo in effect, tho of other 


| pburnius gave it likewiſe the ſume Deno- 
mination in che Verſes alteady: quoted; of 
this e miſt underſtand — he” mentions 
the. Portico laid over with Gold, nay, in 
the Eclogne itſelf, where'the Paſſape i is well 
_ ard "Underfiood, "It "is expreſſly Maid ſo. 
er f ron we ro 
. Viuinus bn Colm” 22 Jpettucula | 
oh, roy ger onto 
ES Prope 4; e 
15 by 
 Tmmenſo 22 Sau. 


Spectatula Hemifies here as | which. as ſill 
Rooms or Cloſets, into which the Lodges 
appear to have been divided. So mu 
* P/auttts be underſtood, where he mentions 
that the Wind beat down the Spettacula: f 
and o Cicero, where he ſays, -that Ap 1 
Wwasexcited in all the S peel, al 

*hat in the Cire og Sad made His own 
Mellacula. Theſe Rovins were e made irs 


7. Es illita Porticus anro. 
| care. 22 5. TT cl. in 80. 115. 1. 
95 5 bibus 
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bibus textis} as it ought to be read; which 
manner of ſpeaking is taken Jom V7 Irgih, 
where he fays, W the Te on ' Horſe Was 
made roboribus textis. Calphirni nts/thero> 
fore ſaw in the Amphitheatre 2h mmenſe 
number of Steps and Lodges, higher than 
the top of the Tar qe Rock, all which 
were Foal of Beams. For this reaſon 

gilded; and this is the interior 
Circumference of the Theatre, which Nero 
cauſed to be gilded on account of Tiridutes 


being preſent. at them; it being not well 


tranflated by Xiphiline, when he ſays, he 

cauſed the 5 of che Theatre to be 
gilded all around. In all theſe places put 
together, the nymber of Spectators mentioned 
by Victor, might very well have been con- 
tained. The Ci 


was ſufficient to contain a hundred and fifty 
thouſand Spectators, if we can believe Dio- 
niſcus ; and the Circus maximus of Ceſar, 
according to . Pliny, two hundred and 
forty thoufand ; but there was no wonder 


in that. At all, ſince” it was three Stadid's 


th : K Was rather a greater Won- 
der to find dil hity thoufand contained in ſo 
{mall a Space as'that of the” Amphi 


theatre, 
which, in compariſon wirt the Circus, was 
mall; beſides, the Circus Was {till more en- 
»© 4? Lib. 63. 275 unkges auTs dom As hohe iam t0- 
Lib. 3 17 L. ä N 
13+ - - * 6 


e, 


ircus, tis certain, held a muh 
greater number, ſince, even that of Tarquin 
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larged by Trajan, than what it os before 


his time. . 
The Form of the Amphitheatre of Rome 


gives us to underſtand in what manner chat 


of Verona has been built, in the higher 
parts of it. 'Tho' we muſt remember, that of 
the two Spaces on high, which correſpond 
with the two external lower Portico's, that 
of Verona had only but one; the Enclo- 
ſure in it not being doubled, as in that of 
Rome. A great part of the Steps of Wood 
ought to have been leſs, ſince the Lodges 
on high were a neceſſary Finiſhing and Or- 
nament to the whole. But what theſe really 
were, I ſhall not preſume to affirm. In ſome 
ancient Pieces of the higheſt Steps of all, 
tis obſerved that uniform Spaces are kept 
and counter-marked, and always of three 
Feet and a half in length : Theſe Spaces 
come even to the middle of the Step, and 
leave as much Place as one may conyeniently 
ſit in them. In ſome likewiſe there are 
two Holes, as if they were made for Piyots 
to turn in them. It would ſeem to indicate, 


as if Pilaſters of Stone had been correſpon- 


ding with that on the outſide : if ſo, Li. 
 gorio gueſſed right, when in his Plan he 
drew it in that manner. But it 1s the con- 
trary, for the third Pavement is not of Flag- 

Stones, nor ſupported by a Vault of the 

Wall, but N to HAVE been of 1 
. 5 
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becauſe the Modilions which are prominent” 
inwardly, and form'd by the ſame Stones 
which on the outſide make the Frieze of 
the third Story, are hollowed croſs-ways, 
and adapted for . receiving. the 'Travatures. 
We likewiſe ſee in the : Faſcia which is above 
them, ſeveral Holes in which the Traverſes 
of the Ceiling entered, or other things of. - 
Wood and Iron which belong'd to it. That 
the third Floor or Ceiling was of Wood, we 
may conclude likewiſe, becauſe the external 
Partition-Wall [in which the third Story is. 
reduced] has no Thickneſs capable of leſſen- 
ing ſo much in the fourth, as was ſufficient 
to impoſt another Roof of the Wall a-new ; 
As it is, in the two below the uppermoſt Or- 
der, where the, Windows were, perhaps, not 
higher than the others, as in the Arena of 
Nome; but was lower like that of Pola and 
Nimes, and perhaps remained free to thoſe 
who managed the Awning or Cover of the 
Amphitheatre. Be that as it will, we cannot 
doubt but that there was as much room for 
near as many People in the higher parts of 
the Building, as what were contained « on tho 
Wr OR below. = 
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che Places in which the Spe at, 
Whecelliry we Mould f fornething with 
brig to the Manner how they were placed, 
and the Order kept therein. Since this has 
à good deal of relation with the Nature of 
the internal Form of the Building, ſuck an 
Account will ſerve for making us comprehend 


the better what is already faid, and for un- 


derſtanding many Paſſages of ancient Authors, 
But not to make Digteffion, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to trace the Hiftory of its Inſtitution, 
Which we find begun in the Eirti, even in 
the” time of the Kings of Rome, nor thall 1 
ſteak of the Changes which happened. It 
xs certain,” ſome general Diſtinction among 
I Spettators' was made in Amphitheatris: 

There was ' that of the E 85 atorian 
es arid thoſe others poſſeſſed of fm chief 
Dignities. This moſt Lees Claſs had their 


Places on the Podium, and all around it: In 


the middle of it there was a Box, that was 


locked up, called the e af or Cubicu- 


ant; ap opriated for the Emperor. In the 


Theatre of Rome, there were Boxes for the 
other dignified Perſons alſo, mentioned by 
| Vitru- 


5 ANCE we have already treated 0 of at 
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| Vitruvius by the Name of Tribunals; and 
: Fuetonius ſpeaks of that of the Protor. In in 
the Amphitheatre I find no mention of them. 
Another Diſtinction was for thoſe of the 
Equeſtrian Order. We learn from Dia, 
mat Lucius R oſcius . (by. Surname. Ocho), | 
Tribune of the People, in the Year 687. of 
Rome, introduced a, ppg carefully to ſe- 
parate the Seats of the Eq uites ns the 
others. * Pliny writes, that the Tribes, at 
the perfiafion of Cicero, pardoned him for: 
8 made ſuch a theatrical Law; ſuffer- 
ng willingly on his account, that their In- 
erte, by ſuch a Difference, ſhould be- 
come the more conſpicuous. But Juvenal 
could not help ſhewing his Anger on account 
of this Fact; and tho“ it was a long time 
aſter it had been put in practice, could not 
refrain ſaying, That ſo did it pleaſe the Vain: 
Otho to make ſuch 4 Diftinttion. 
We learn from the Epitomy. of Lud 
that the fourteen lowermoſt Steps were ap- 
pointed for the Roman Equites.; and be- 
cauſe the Diſtinction of the Rank depended ; 
on the Tax they paid, for that, reaſon, in 
Auguſtus s time, man) Equites who: were: 
decay'd in Fortune, did not dare, on that 
account, to ſit in any of the ſorementioned 
fourteen Steps or Rows. But this 8 
nigk f be kept in the Yum where che Sena 
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tors and People of Quality in Rome, ſtood 
in the Pit. "Bar it is credible, in the Amphi- 


theatre, where the Podium ' could. not be 


ſufficient for thoſe of the firſt Rank, thoſe 
of the ſecond Claſs having been encreaſed in 
great numbers, their places were alſo extended 
higher up in the Building; in effect, the 
number of fourteen Steps up to the firſt 
Bench or Precinction, does not anſwer in 
our Amphitheatre, ſo as to make us, be- 


lieve, that they were confined under that 


Bench. T ſhall likewiſe add, that in the 
Amphitheatre, it ſeems they did not only 

regard the Diviſion by the Steps, but more 
particularly thoſe of the Cune; or Wedges, 
ſome of theſe being aſſigned entirely to the 
Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders. For Sue- 
tonius relates, that the greateſt part of thoſe 
Teſſerz or Counters, which Domitian cauſed 
to be thrown in the Amphitheatre, by virtue 
of which, thoſe who catched any of them, 


were entituled to the ſeveral Things, by 


way of Gift, ſpecified in every Counter; 
which, for the moſt part, having fallen a- 
mong the Popular Places or Seats, the Em- 
peror commanded that fifty of them ſhould 
be diſtributed, not to thoſe ſitting on the 
Steps, but 70 e one of the Weages of 
the Senatorian or gueſt rian Orders, Nor 
certainly could ſo many Senators be contained 
on the Podium, nor ſo many of the firſt 


35 Hem. c. 4. In ſmgulos Cuneos 1 ac en ordinis. 
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Rank, as came with their reſpective Diviſions 
to the Shews. - For of the ſacred Dignitys, 
1 Arnobius enumerates the Pontifices, the 
Curiones Maximi, Qui indecim Viri, Fla- 
mines, Augures, and Veſtales. In the Cir- 
cus, Claudius appointed ſeveral and pecy- 
liar Seats to the Senators; and Nero to the 
Equites, as P liny, Suetonius and Tacitus i in- 
ſorm us. 

The Tribunes fat i in the ſame places of 


the Amphitheatre with the Equites ; of which 


firſt kind the number was great, for there 
were thoſe Civil as well as Military: and it 
was enough to entitle them to ſuch places 
that they had been once of that Degree. 
Nay, * Porfirio, the ancient Interpreter of 
Horace, ſays, that the two firſt Ranks were 
of the Tribunes. The Liberti were, with 
much Precantion, excluded ſuch places. So 
that 9 Auguſtus forbid the Legati of free 
People to fit among the Senators, becauſe he 
knew that ſometimes ſome who were only 
of the Rank of the Liberti, had been ſent 
in that Character. And ** Dio remarks as "Po 
fingular Inftance, that a certain Tribune of the 
People, who cauſed his Father, tho a Liber. 
tus, or Freed-Man, to ſit near himſelf in the 
Amphitheatre, that the ſaid Action was not 
imputed to him asa Crime. 'The Women fat in 


the Covered Lodges, in the upper part of the 
| 7 Lib. 4. 9 Ad lib. Epod, 8 9 Suet. c. 44. 
r 1 af 5 5 
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Buitdiog ;. where it is credible there may 
have been other Steps on which their Chair 
were placed, as Calphurnius mentions, 
From Plutarch it appears, that in the 
time of Sc la, Women and Men ſat Promi 
cuoully her at the Shews. © In Ovid; 
time, they ſtood in the ſame manner in the 
Circus: Where, in his Treatiſe of Love, he 
gives us to axed, ; that the Men made 
their Court to the La dies, by taking cate 
25 none fitting” "behind them mould in any 
ways moleſt 'thetti. But Oetauianus ſepara- 
ted them, and would. not that they ſhould be 
placed: but in tlie! higheſt Parts, a nd. this even 
IM F Cate Combat alope. were to be per- 
formed. fe only m made An exception of 
the Ve! ſtals, to whom he appointed the beſt 
Places i in the Theatres. And that they had 
Seats likewiſe.on the Podium, we learn 0 
Prudentius. The Ladies of the Blood Roy. 
al, or Au guſtæ, ſat very often among th 
Veſtals. But on the higher Parts of the 
Building, the loweſt Rank of the Plebeians 
Rood behind the Women' 8 Chairs, as did 
the others Who had no particular Place aſ- 
ligne d chem. Such Was the general Diſtri- 
bution of the Places, 1 in the Amphitheatre, it 
being i mpoſſi le. to determine about them 
19 2 018 particular Manner. If we remark 
A a Paſſag e in the Eclogue menti oned already 
1 Places, it Would ſeem that all the 
Steps, even up to the Lodges, were filled 
e S up 
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p ſometimes by the People d Rank: For 
the Poet . that he himſfelf wWas once 
forced to. go among the Chairs vf the, -* 
nen where the common Plebtians were 
ane having found that on accↄuſtoef 
the great Concourſe of People, all the aces 
vere Alle up by the Equites and Tribunes. 
lt is very credible, that among the popular 

s they were divided into Tribes, every 
Individual having his own Place aſſign d him. 
Thus it ſeems to have been neceſſary, in or- 
der to ſhun a Crowd, or Confuſion and Diſ—- 
order; of this we bave a, Hint in an an- 
tient Gloſſary, Whack =" Hog the Wand 


By whar has been Kad, we may, 1 3 
underſtand the Diviſion of the Cauea poke 
of by Writers in the firſt, middle and higbeſt 
Spaces, the Signification of Which Words 
haye mot 8 well underſtaod. Lip. 
ſus thinks by the firſt, is meant the loweſt 
or whole Equeſtrian Order; hy the middle 
and high Spaces, the other Marble Steps. 
'* Bulinger thought by them the Diviſion 
of the — comp or Benches is to be 
underſtood: But the truth is, as to the firſt 
mentioned by Cicero, the Podium was un- 
derſtood, and perhaps the lowermoſt Steps 
which were appointed to thoſe of the 
greateſt Diftinetion : By the middle, men- 


1 Cap. 14. 1 De Seu, Kal in Lk Cavea fs 
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tioned: by ** Suetonius, all the other Step 
of Stone: For the higheſt ſpoke of by Se. 
neca, and call d the laſt by Cicero, they un- 
derſtood the Steps and Lodges of the two 
higher Stories; if moreover, the higheſt 
Steps of Wood were not comprehended in 
the middle Diviſion, the Lodges only re. 
maining in the higher Parts. Seneca by 
the Word of the higheſt Cavea underſtood 
thoſe for the Plebeians. In the middle 
Seats Auguſtus ordered that none of thoſe 
who wore brown Cloaths ſhould ſtand there, 
that is, People of mean Condition ; however 
** Calphurnius ſaid, that he prohibited 
thoſe who were meanly apparelled and 
poor, from coming near the Places that 
were the moſt noble, where the Emperor 
himſelf fat: For great care was taken that 
Order ſhould be kept. Auguſtus causd 
a Gregarian Soldier who had placed 
himſelf on one of the Fourteen Steps, 
to be removed from thence. Domitian 
iſſued firſt an expreſs Edict to keep the 


Steps appointed for thoſe of the Equeſtrian 


Order from being taken up by Plebeians, as 
Martial tells us. There were certain Of- 
ficers called Locarii appointed for taking 

care of the Seats, and who caus'd People to 
remove out of the Places in which they had 
not a Right to ſit. Some of theſe Locarii, 

17 Aug. c. 44, ne quis pullatorum media caves. 

14 Ad ſummam caveam ſpedtantia. 

9 Pullaque paupertas, is Sueton. c. 14. 77 L. 5. Ef. 8. 
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whoſe Names were Oceanus and Letius, 


are famous in Martial. uintilian men- 


tions the Power and Extent of the Thea- 


trical Law, by which any Perſon thought 
himſelf greatly injured, who was made to 
riſe out of his Place wrongfully, becauſe 
that 'was a thing which concerned his Pro- 
perty and Condition of Life. _ 

Lipſius is aſſerts, that the Place Yor this 
Senators in the Amphitheatre, was called 
Orcheſtra, which he ſaid was a very ſmall 
Affair, made up only of four or five Seats. 
's Bulinger interpreted that which? Sue. 
tonius writes about the Arena, as having a 
relation to the Orcheſtra. So Spanheim in 
the Medal of Gordianus Pius, which has 
the Repreſentation of the Amphitheatre up- 
on it, ſays, that the Emperor and Senators 
are to be ſeen in the Orcheſira; and fo 
does Harduin on Pliny, and all the others: 
but the truth is, they are very erroneous | 
therein. For to call any Part of the Am- 
phitheatre Orcheſtra, there is no Example 
thereof in Antiquity, and the very Word it 
ſelf is repugnant to ſuch a Signification ; it 
being ſo very peculiar to the Theatre, that 
Dio, in order to expreſs the Amphitheatre, 
Theatre, and Circus, ** called them by the 
Words, the Hunting Theatre, the Hyppo- 
dromus, and Orcheſtra, and St. Fohn 


18 C. g. & 11. & 14. 19 De Cir, c. 5 
% Aug. c. 44. 21 Kiph. in Neron. TE 
Chryſoſtomus 


* * 
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| Chryſoſtamus 1 in like manner, in order to 


expreſs the Circus and Theatre, calledthem 
Hippodromus | and Orcheſtra. ** Suetonius 
writes, that Claudius permitted the Ambaſ. 
ſadors of Germany to ſit in the 94 W 
having Ea their Simplic 


* 4 F444 4 


the Armenians Ki Parthians ſitting i In the 
Orcheſtra, removed. from the popular Seats 
where they had, been no but here 
it is | 54 of the Theatre. 

On the contrary, where the ſame Hiſto 
rian relates that Auguſtus on a certain 
Day when the Shews were exhibited, led 
the Hoſtages of the Parthians through the 
middle of the Areua, and placed them a- 
bove himſelf on the ſecond Subſellium or 
Bench, he does not there ſpeak of the 
Theatre; ; however Caſaubon had no room 
in this Place to underſtand it, by the ſecond 
Row of Scats in the Orcheſtra; nor like- 
wiſe do L underſtand it as being the ſecond 
| Cunens or Wedge, as Torrentius would have 
it, but the {ſecond Row, in which Auguſtus 
cauſed the Parthians to fit above banſelf, 
By the 14 Sub ſellia or Benches ** Martial 

Jays are to by. undarſtood the e for the 


. 


* Hom. 45. uu ant. 700 % nee . 
25 Cap. EF. x +3 ge die. e 28. 
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Some generally add to this Blunder ano- 


mer, in believing that the Orcheſtra of the 
Theatres Was made up of Steps. Bulinger | 


affirms, that there were four or five of them. 
Hurduin in that Place of Pliny where he 
ſpeaks of the Nets which defended the Po- 
dium from the wild Beaſts, comes next to 
explain the Orcheſtra of the T heatres, and 

295 with Lipſius aud B ulinger, that it con. 
ſiſted of four or five Steps, and that the 
lowermoſt next the Podium was the moſt 
noble of any; for this end he quotes the Ver- 
ſes of wn cited by Lipſius, in which 
it is ſhewn, that the firſt Families were 
Fa on the Podium, but the Oreheſtra o 
the Theatres was nothing elſe but that 


Area in the middle which we nowa-days 
call the Platea in Italian, or Pit; which 


among the Gregians ſervd for dancing, | 
from whence it took its Name, and the No. 
nans brouglit their Dances on the Scena, 
where the Senators and Perſons of Quality 
fat upon portable Forms or Benches. IT hat 
Paſſage however of Juvenal is of no Im- 
portance, when he ſpeaks of the Podium, 
and not of the Steps; of the Amphitheatre, 
not of the Theatre; ad when he mentions 
that thoſe WhO were moſt noble ſtood in the 
Podium, not in the Orcheſtra. The ſame 
Author in another Place interprets it Thea- 
fre, where Pliny, ſpeaking" of Lions, calls 
it Arena, and where this laſt mentioned 
2. — Author, 
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5: we ſpeaks of the People defended from 


the Wild-Beaſts by Palings of Iron, gives, us 


to underſtand, that het. Called. the Area, 


Cavea, Which. is in the middle of the Thea 


tres, from whence, the People beheld the 


Games. Hence they called the Arena the 
Caves of the Amphitheatre, becauſe 
was firewed over there. But the truth is 


neither in the Theatre was there need to ſe. 


cure the People from the Wild-Beaſts, nor 


ie they underſtand by the word Caves the 
Field; nor from the Field did the Peo ple 


behold the Games, nor did they {trew - 
Speftatorinm in the Amphitheatres with Sand, 


but only the Area. 


Theſe Particulars: 1 enter on, 


| and only as they are neceffary, for the better 


illuttratink⸗ the Subject in han. 

But beſides the above-mentioned genen 
Diſtinctions, there were others more parti- 
cular. In the time of Auguſtus, every good 
Regulation with regard to the Amphitheatres, 


was found in Confuſion, and had been neg- 
lected: For that Emperor, beſides annulling 


the firſt Laws, 25 ordered the Soldiers to 
be ſep arated- from the reſt of the People, 
and ene them their Places; and enn 
Steps alſo for married People to ſit on, ac- 

cording to the ancient uſage of granting pe- 
culiar Privileges to them in different ways 


| Howeyer ST Martial jelts with Didimus the 


rg 18. e. is. 26 guet. c. 44. 1 L. 5. 42. 
A ” 1 Eunuch, 
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Eunuch, who boaſted that he might ſit a- 
mong Gentlemen, tho! he oyned that he 
auld not among Husbands, From Pliny 
the Younger, we have an Account; that a- 
mong the Honours conferred on thoſe who had 
three Children, one was to ſit-diſtinguiſtied 
at the Shews. And Aaguſtus ordered, that 
the Prætextati, viz. the young Men (eal- 
led ſo becauſe they wore a hemm d Gown till 
they arrived at the Age of Kighteen) ſhould 
it in a diſtinct Place by themſelyes. It was 
very much the Cuſtom in ancient times, to 
make great Diſtinctions on account of Age. 
Her vius Tullius into two Centuriæ, namely, 
one of the oldeſt, the other of the youngeſt 
Men. Likewiſe in the Theatre of Athens, the 
Youth, were placed among one another; as 
may be gathered by the Scho/zaft of Ariſto- 
thanes, and from Pollux. The ſuppli- 
cant fews, who; came to Rome, were diſtin- 
guiſned into Companies of Old, and Young, 
and Children, as we learn from Philo. 
The Miniſters of Magiſtrates had likewiſe 
Places appointed them; hence Tacitus re- 
lates, that an Accuſator had, as a Reward, 
liberty to fit in the Theatre among the 
Viatores of the Tribunes. We might have 
known many other Particulars, if the Roſcian 


Law had been preſerved, of which we have 


x 


b Poll. J. 4. cap. 17. WonCimoy. 1 
*9 Legat. ad C. 1 
RY 2 2 already 
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already made mention. In it 1 learn from 
Cicero, that Banktupts, and thoſe who had 
waſted away their Subſtance,” were confined 


among themſelves ; he upbraiding Marc 
Antony, who notwithſtanding that, had pla- 


ced himſelf on one of the fourteen Steps. 
The forementioned. Cunei, formed by the 


ſmall Stairs, made ſo many diſtinctions eaſy. 


For this reaſon * Sharon-us ſays, that Au- 


Luſtus aſigned over his Cuneus to the young 


Men, and the other, next to that, to their 
Pedagogues ;-who being ſo near them, might 
obſerve their Behaviour. 

Theſe publick Edifices loved: alfo ſome- 
Cans for other Uſes beſides the Shews. In 
Greece, the Councils of the Cities aſſembled 
for the moſt part, in the Theatres. 52 Sal- 


. maſias was of Opinion, that the public Di- 
ſtributions were given in the Amphitheatre; 


and that of Money given in Martial's time, 
ſeems to be confirmed by the Jeſt he beſtowed 
on that Gentleman, who, after having re- 


ceived his Portion of the Money, went ſor- 


ward to the other *3 Cunei, in order to ſcram- 
ble for more. - But Giacopo Gottofredo, with 


a good deal of reaſon, denied that either in 


the Theatre or Amphitheatre, the 7+ People 
had the Diſtribution of Bread given them, 


30 Phil. 2. 


21 Cap. 44. Pretextatis Cuneum ſuum, 2 proximum P ada- 


gogis. 
4 4d Rift. Aug. p. 374 
2 L.1- 24: 5 MES. Th, 4. Ann. Civ. 
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called Gradile, becauſe it was beſtowed; on 
the Steps. Ihe Inſcription o Eruter, 
concerning, the Donative given by Claudiuß 


Creſimus to the People, per Gradus, which 
is quoted for that purpoſe by thoſe two great 
Men, is falſe, tho we ſhall not enter e | 


that Subject at preſent. 

We have, however, another N 
ind. a true one, Which may bring forth 
very much Li ght in this matter, either for 
confirming \ ——— is already ſaid, or for pro- 
ducing new. Diſcoveries therein. Towards 
the end of the laſt Age, ſour Miles from 


Rome, ſome pieces of Marble were dug up; 
on which was mention of what regarded ; 


the College of the twelve Brothers, the Ar: 
vali: T nis Was a Prieſthood, ordained to 
make Sacrifiecs for Procuring Fertility of the 
Fields or Country. The Inſcriptions were 
immediately publiſhed by Monſeigneur Torre, 
in the Monuments of Anium. The moſt 
curious Particular i in them, is the Deſcription 
of the Place appointed to theſe Prieſts i inthe 
Amphitheatre. The Aſſignation, from the 


ordinary Conſuls which are mentioned in the 
Stone, appears done in the laſt Year of Titus 


that is, the firſt when the Amphitheatre was 
made uſe of. The ſame has been practiſed 
with the other Ranks of 5 From 
what is contained in this Inſcription we learn, 
that a Place Was given in various manners 

35 Grut, 175. 8. 36 P. 388. 
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16 the College Ar valt; namely, firſt, to 


Je 7, Memunun, in the relle Cunenr, | 


ht Marble Steps + + Then; 10 the hith 


feevnld Menianus, in the 22 Cunens, in 
Hur Marble Steps: Then, 


o the hi ih 
Menianus, in the Boards of FW o0d, at NE 


ber LIII. in eleven G. — The Space aſ- 
ſignedin all theſe Places or Situations ſummed 
up; ſhews that it exceeded 129 Feet and a 
Bal: but as to the number of Feet diſtri- 
buted'3 in every one of the Steps, and in the 
noted Sums of them, there 5 a little Con- 


fiſibn. But we may at preſent  obfervs. with 
bbw much Exactneſs the Places were- diftri- 


bated, and that Bodies were not ſet in a Line 
on one only Step, but rather in company 
from below upwards. So much room was 


allotted, becauſe the dignified Perſons came 


to the Amphitheatre with their Train of Of: 
ficers and Servants: So we have ſeen already, 
that the Tribunitian Viatoref had places. 


Menianus ſignifies a Place that is raiſed or 


flat, like a high Terraſs ſor walking on. 
Fig credible, by the firſt Aenianus was 


meant the Podium; tho I dert find the 


Brothers Arvali, mentioned by Arnobili, 
among the Prieſts, who came orderly and 


with Decorum to the Shews. -'Fhe other 


Meniani are the Plains or Fleërings of the 


| Precinttiones ; ; which word ſcems to me to 
imply, that they had e and were 


37 Lib. 4. 


la | „„ Baluſtrades 


S. cc. Se end 
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Baluſtrades. Befides, it it ſeems here, that'b by 


the word Tetanus, is meant the Space be- 
tween one Bench 0) or Preèinction, andthe other, 
It likewiſe appears, that there were many | 
ns, and. that they became 888 Ss 


„„ i, 


mation . of what 11 a 1 c "a 


th at any. places were floored with Boards, 
. 15 ſaid Steps made of W Biel i 10 el lexen 
which, y Ty the Seryants of th the *Col- 
lege 4 ale. p laced, For we cannot be. 
lieye, wha 38  Lipfins alſerts, namely „ that 
e Servants or Train belonging to t. e Ma⸗ 
19 5 85 ſtood likewiſe with them on the 
Podium. TBS. the Monument of An- 
Su ib 58 aye been deſcribing, i is a moſt 
le one, with h regard. to the A 
theatfe. 
haye Aeli heard People won: | 
der, how , Gentlemen, and Hopi. of Qua: 
ly, coul 1 fit, a Wh hole Pay IN cold 
Marble, without | injuring their Mes th. The 
truth is, in that caſe it would haye been 
worſe for them than the Plebeians, WhO 
ſtood aloft on Floorings of Wood; and 
the rather, ſince my beheld. thoſe Shews 


Lib, c. 11. 


likewiſe 


LD 4. 
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likewiſe in the Winter Seaſon. But tis fit 
we ſhould know that abovethe MarbleStep: 
there were Boards of Wood laid, on which 
they {at. So much do we learn from 39 Dio, 
whale he ſays, in the times of Caligula, Cu- 
ſhions were ſet upon the Seats of the Senators, 
t hat Je they might not ſit on the bare Boards. 
F ather Mont faucon underſtood this Paſſage 
as if Cuſhions were placed under the Feet of 
the Senators; but methinks twould haye 
been bad Oeconomy to make ſuch an uſe 
of them. Thus we ſee how the others fat 
on Boards, and not on Stone ; for not having 
| known this Particular, we ſee the reaſon why 
that Paſſage of Dio was 1⁰ very ill tranf- 
_ lated, Nine he ſpeaks of the Thunder we 
Have already ſpoke of in another place: 
The Hiſtorian (Sou that by 1 the Fire there- 
of, all the upper K ound | was burned, 
and with it To er ade 1 xUxAy en rar 
ſage, 95 the Editor of the new Supple- 
ment to Dio, renders it 4 quicquid eſſet in 
. ſolo interioris circuli; which might be ren- 
dered, & pavimenta interiors omnia; that 
,allt the Flooring of the Steps, or the Boards 
hich were placed above this Steps. In the 
ſame Paſſag e alt I would not have tranſlated 
it e and I would have faid, it 
Was kindled, rather than, Heflagravit « ; the 


7] Li. 59: br 10 be? vue 19 hid on dulden, 
4⁰ m3: p. 256. 1 be Lib. 7 Am 
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Ampl itheatre itſelf having not been con- 


ſumed, but a Fire happening i in it. The Cu- 


ſhions of the Senators became in uſe likewiſe 
among other Gentlemen, as is hinted by a 
Paſſage in Juvenal. The Uſe of them in the 


Theatre was not unknown to the Grecians; 
for Theophraſtus mentions them, Where he 
ſpeaks of the +* Flatterer. The Cuſtom of 


The Ladies fitting on the Steps of the Arena 
of Verona, to ſee Comedies acted there, laſted 
till the days of ourFathers, but upon Cuſhions, 


brought thither by their Servants out of their 


Coaches. On the Podium, however, the 


people of Diſtinction fat with a greater kind 


of Dignity, namely, on Chairs brought there 
on purpoſe. Auguſtus fat there on a Currule 
Chair, as we learn from +: Suetonius. For 
Tiberius and Sejanus's gilded Chairs were 
brought thither, as Dio tells us, the Form 
of which is ſeen in many Medals: The Ma- 


terials of it we learn from 4* Horace, who 


calls it the Ivory Currule Seat, and peculiar to 
ſundry Dignities. But, perhaps, all thoſe of 


the Senatorian Order from Cuſhions became to 
have Seats in the Amphitheatre; and it would 


ſeem as if there were ſeveral Rows of them, 
fince Manneius was derided by Martial, for 
having placed himſelf on the firſt" Step, 


as he had uſed to do, before the Edict of 
Domitian was nen wo which it Was 


42 7a. 0% repeats, 


#3 Cap. 43. 1 Dio. 1.58. 40 Lib.1. th: 6. 
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Quite removed. and ſo went and {at in tie third 
Order of Seats; asI +* read that Verſe, which 
agrees with the Account of Suetonius above- 
mentioned, where he mentions the ſecond Seat, 
Vitrudius likewiſe names Steps in the Thea- || , 
tre, on which Chairs were placed. +” Martial 
ſpeaks of Forms for Gentlemen; and there 
are other Paſſages which give ground to fi : 
ſpect, that they made ule of Chairs, The 
Emperor Arcadius rohibiced the uſcof them 
only to People of low Rank; nor do 1 un- 
derſtand that Law e Je uſu Cellarum, or 
portable Chairs, as others have PX: O via, 
de Arte, Oc. names likewiſe the Suppedanea, 
or Foot-ſtools. Beſides, they likewiſe have, 
without doubt, practiſed the fame in the 


Amphithcatres ſometimes, as they did in 
Theatres, according to the repeated Teſtimony 


ef-+4 


of Dio; namely, that in order to do honour 


#s 3 £ 


to ſome, they put Chairs in their Places, tho 


. 


they Wer ahſent, nay, ſometimes aſter they 
were dead. To Cermanicus, after his deceaſe, 
as # Tacitus tells us, Currule Chairs were 
placed, and above them Laurel Crowns, | as 
we find repreſented in ſeveral Medals] and 
that they were placed among thoſe of the 
Auguſtal Prieſts. Hence we may gather, that 
the latter had the moſt noble Places allotted 
them in the Theatres, and Amphitheatres. 


——ũ—ä̊ů—ĩ 


4%, Lib. 5. 14. Et inter ipſas pene tertias ſellas. 
L. g. A2. "43 C. Ih. de uſu Cellatum. 49 Ann. l. 20. | 
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een XV. 

4 | De V clariun. 

at. 138 

17 H E Facility of covering the Spe s 


tors with an Awning or Paier, Was 
Ry [oth regard to the yaſt Height of the Am- 
0 phitheatre, and the great Space it covered] 


0 0 one of the leaſt Wonderful Things about 


em the Building. This Pavilion was called Vela, 


y the Building, or removed at pleaſure, as need 
4 Þ required. The Shews laſted the whole Day, 


hy all which time the Performers continued their 
ha Combats and diverted the Spectators: Tho 
2; there were not wanting ſome, who went into 


I their places; and People, when any remark= 
bo able Shew was to be exhibited, flocked thi- 
125 Fe before Day - break. That | in the Morn- 


15 g there was 4 kind of Prelude made of 
225 Sicc leſs pompous and fierce than the others 


- which were to follow the ſame Day, I ga- 
[2 ther from the Deſcription Ovid gives of the 


Hind a 125 pointed to be ſlain in the early time 
of the Mor 


Laughter excited in the Amphitheatre, Where 
People, early in the Morning, found the Bull 
- and the Bear tied together, and afterwards 
0. both of them killed by the Wild-Boar. Iis 


I Su. Cal. cap. 26. Lampr. in wes 
AP. s De Ira, lib. 3. | | 


true, 


or Velariam by the Latins, and put over 


the * Circus at midnight, in order to take 


ning within the Arena; and from 
hs mention which * Seneca makes, of the 
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true, ſome went away to dine, and then'retur- 
ned back again, as may be gathered from the 

Hiſtorians, where they relate that the Emperor 

Claudius was not of that number, delighting 


greatly in the Mid-day Diverſions; the Cruelty 


of which, tho; mixed with an Appearance of 


what excited Laughter, is howeyerdeteſted by 


Seneca and Tertullian. Of the Afternoon 
Sheus St. Auguſtine makes mention, in his 
4 Confeſſions. In the fourth Age, 18015 5 the 
| Magiſtrates belonging to the judicatures, were 
. particularly prohibited by a * Law, from re. 
turning to the Games after Dinner, as was 


practiſed by the others. 0 
The fervent Heat of the OS PW ſome 


Eind of Sconce or other neceſſary at the Games, 


In the Theatres, the Spectators for ſeveral 
Ages. were uncovered, and this Uſage con- 


tinned perliaps always i in other Parts too; 


for as We learn from Apuleius, a Comedy, 
on a certain occaſion, was left off in the 
middle from being ated, on account of the 
Rain which fell: And St. Zohn Chryſaſtom re- 
proves thepeople for having ſtood bare headed, 


with the Sun ſcorching of them, in the Thea; 


tres. However, by one of * Gruter's In- 
: {eriptions, we find that in the Theatres of 


Italy, even out of Rome, they had the Uſe 


of Pavilions or Awnings in thoſe Buildings. 
We learn likewiſe. from Pliny and Valerius 


Maximus, that Quintus Cat 1 Was the 


Dio. Suer. Lib. 6. c. 0. Th, res hog. 2 


Hai. C. 16. ; 5 Hom. 4 6. 1 109. 
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| that therein he took 


8 


8 


firſt who ende 2 Shade! in the G b 1 8 


b example from the 


5 55 and Effeminacy of the Pepple = -- 


Campania. "Or a covered Theatre 9 Pliny 


makes mention in another Paſſage, which 


does not well agree with what precedes; hut 


here We muſt underſtand it of a wooden fixed 
Theatre oV. Plim mentions the Architect 


thereof, V. alerins of Oftia; 3 vieh Fabric 


was wonderful with regard toits great Breadth. 


Iread i in Philoſtratus, that Herod the Athe- 


nan made one covered with. Cedar. That 
an Awning was extended over the Amphi- 


uſual red Marble, ſomething, more than two 


theatre of Verona, is ſeen by a Piece of the 


Feet in breadth, and almoſt ſquare, found 


in digging and fill preſerved. In it we ob- 
105 above one of the” An gles thereof, in 
the 


mains "of ſuch stones ſhew them to have 
been Cords not thicker than the fourth part 
of an Inch; fince thoſe that were. large, and 


which ſupported the Weight, were fixed, - 


nor did they y run out in the ſame way that 


the ſmall Cords did; by which the Foldings 8 


of the Velarium were made to be pi 


and for ward as there Was occaſion ; 3 at leaſt 
imagine it ſo. Lentulus Spintro. was the 


firſt that invented r Coverings of Linnen- 
Cloth. But Dio, as a Proof of the ex- 
cellive Expence made by Ceſar at the Games, 


| 9L.36. 1 0 10. Plin. J. 19. c. I, 1 Lib. 43+ men- 


arts towards the conti uous Angle, le- 
yeral {mall Bores made hollow by the con- 
tinued Friction of the Ropes: "7 he Re- 
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. God ſee even e a te ons he 


mentions that (as it was reported) he an 


ceſs of Luxury, fince the Silk wag then not 


3 but Bt thither, 00 8 6g, Farts 


| Han feud over. the 1 | i the 


" AMBHITHEATRES 


cauſed the SpeQtators to be ſhaded 20 the not 
Heat of the Sun with Coverings, of Silk. But Ap 
by. the Games ſpoke of by the Hiſtorian, i i 4? 


ew probable, that the lace mentioned to (0 


have been covered by Ceſar, in the manner 
juſt now deſcribed, was his awn Amphitheatre 
of Wood; 3 Which, at that time, Was an E 


prod uced nor manufactured i in that, > e 


SITE 


Gd. XN ero once ſec W 2 55 Hh 


ſäays, Extra Cameras, & Gradus, & Apu- Y 


Wk: % Lipfous fays,. he cannot imagine 


what theſe Apuliæ were. Buling er de- 
duced that word from the Greek, 7 ſaid , 
Ter tullian had ſo named the hi gher Portico's. 1 
But Tertullian, i in that place, ſpeaks of them 


names 75 Parts which filled it, viz, the 

12 Xiph | 
1 tem my ve „ „ 
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geps, Lodges, and; Coverings: and to thele, 
got the. eh does he give the Name of 
Apule, fox. o muſt it be read, and pot 
Apuliæ, vig. Puplich, Which is as much, as 
o fay, Wool; rightly ſo named from Pu 
glia, ſings the W of that Province is more 
famous than any where elſe, as Pliuy fays; 
For this reaſon ? Martial affirms, that that 
Country Was ennobled not a little, by having 
had the fineſt Wool of any, as Parma was 
for the ſecond kind, and A/tmmafor.the third 
ſort. So the Woollen-Cloth, I ſay, was 
Apulæ, from the Country 5 085 A - 
Silk, for the ſame Treaſon, was called. Serica, 
So much does the Poet give Aula the Pre- 
eminenge above the other Proyinces,.. : 
of the white Wool it produges 5 tho the 
k. Velariam of the Amphitheatre was, for the 
y. moſt part, of dyed Woel, variouſly coloured; 
of and this 1 gather from a Paſſage. of Lu: 


T HE 10 ** "IM 


of | cetius, where: he ſays, that the. geg Iron. 
"at coloured, and yelloy. Coverings: of. the 


Theatre, reflected back on the Aſſembly of 
„ | pectators, and on che Scene, undulating te 
ne who 1e With their, Colours. 80 did they f 


e- poetically. paint the Appearance of the waying 8 : 2 * 


ud 2 Proguced b. Wig Wand Plowing: on 
58. he Awning: | 855 
m But it ee — eaſy " know {by what 

nd has been alr AL eady aid concerning the Vela- 
he 1 K. 8. e 48. Landers gs Apophor. vellexibus 2. 


mis Apulia. v. J 
fol, 17 955 . "in Lib. + chen. las 4 colore. 
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a Breadth as was the Diameter of the whole 


good Notion; and Fontana, in his Drawing, 


imagine ſome other Particular, ſtill more te 
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rium] the manner how the Awning, at ſo 


great a Height, could be kept ſpread 'oye 


ſo ample a Circumference and Space, as that 


of the whole Amphitheatre, and the Method 


they had to manage it, at pleaſure. We 


leam from s Lam ridius, that they cay- 
ſed the Marine So diers to handle it, - be- 

cauſe more expert than the others iri mana- 
ging the Sails of Ships; yet as to the manner 
how it was performed, we are ftill in the 
dark. In the Coliſeum we have obſerved, 
in treating about the exterior Circuit, that 
there were 240 large Corbils of Stone, inte 
which an equal number of long Poles were 
fixed, which piercing through the Corniſh 
ſtood erect, in order to ſupport the Vela- 
rium: But the Difficulty conſiſts in knowing 
how it was poſſible to keep ſuch large Ropes ſe 
very wellftretched, and extended in ſo great 


Amphitheatre. As to this Particular, the 
Roman Architects ſeem to have had the onl 


has well repreſented how that Affair was 
practicable, tho he has not expreſſed the 
manner of executing it in Words. I here 
give you its Figure; but you muſt however 


be added, becauſe by not conceiving it i 
any other Form than what is here repre 


ſented, a fixed Covering might, I own, ſoma 
way or another, have been placed upon it 


18 J Com. a Militibus Claſſi ariis. but 
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it backward and forward at pleaſure ; 5 and 
yet we do know. from Hiſtory, that in the 


Delight when the Sun was moſt intenſely 


a ſudden; prohibiting any one whomſoever, 


from going away then from their Places, or 
ſtirring out of the Building. 


diſpoſed, but by forming a large oval Ring 
of thick Ropes in the middle, by which 


yered ; as it was likewiſe neceſſary for the 


not ſeldom uſed by the Ancients, even in their 
other Buildings, as may be ſeen in Agrippa's 
Pantheon. This Covering or Awning, was to 
defend the Spectators from the Heat of the 
an, or from any ſadden Rain which might 
* but not to cover the empty mers of 
Area. For this very. reaſon, perhaps, 
1 ace burn, called the Field open and un- 
wyered. This Rope may have had ſevera 
ings of Metal round it, which may have 
cred for having the principal Ropes fixed 
them, rendering the Draught ſo much 
ie morter, ſerving inſtead of Pillars or any 
th 3 which could be fixed in that 
When it occurred to prepare Games, 


9 guet. 6.26. 1022 2 Patula juvenis Deus Ali: Aena. 
fy Aa *._ thus 
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but it does not appear how they could draw = 


gladiatory Shews 7 Calzgula took ſometimes. 


hot, to order the Covering of the Amphi- 
theatre to be drawn back and femoved of 
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Such a Work could not be otherwiſe 


the greateſt part of the Area was left unco- 


Admiſſion of Air and Light, and a Method 
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this great Circle, [for ſo 1 think we muſt 
call it] muſt have been brouglit into the 
middle, and ſeveral ſmall Ropes fix d to it 
by Hooks, which being aid fireight up- 
wards to the top of the Circumference, might 
there, by means of Blocks and Pullies, be al 
drawn up at once, and equally hoiſted, 
drawing up the Ring all round, and then be 
fixed ſecurely. 
Iheſe Ropes were, like the Ground upon 
'which' the Awning reſted, divided into dif- 
fetent Plaits or Foldings: It may probably 
have been interwoye with other leſſer Cords, 
and theſe, tis credible, went by the like 
number of proportionable Rings, and have 
been fitly diftributed round the Cable in the 
middle, playing within theſe at the pleaſure 
of thoſe who ſtood above the uppermoſt Story, 
and running above the Corniſn; for all this 
Was to be performed above the covered 
Lodges. The Ground-work of all muſt 
haye been faſtned to the top of the Poles 
on tlie outſide of the Building, and perhaps 
at the foot of them too, and made to te 
" Hoxizontally | above the Circuit of the ſeconc 
_ Encloſure, upon Pillars of Wood; which, fo 
that end, muſt have been erected higher ir 
the fore. part of the Lodges. The leſſe 
Cords, in the ſame Circuit, have reſted upo 
Pulleys, in order to make them move th 
eaſier, here only the Awning beginning 


;Tethilpoin our Amphitheatre of Verona, the! 
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better: my Conjecture about this, ariſi ing 
from the piece of hollowed Marble, of which 


I have already made mention. Perhaps alſo 


they made it to paſs on the outſide, and di- 


rected it to the Windows of the higheſt 


Order: But, to determine the very pe bs: 


manner How! it was done, where we have 


only our Imagination to guide us, is, think, 


a z difficul Task. 
How ſtrongly the greater kind of Rates 
were ſtretched, and how firmly fixed, may 
be cocjectured by the Method they had of 
hoiſting things up from the „ to the 
top of the Building. Sometimes Children 
fuvenal, mentions) were ſeen ſnatched. 


4% as high. as the Velarium. And ** Mar- 
tial ſpeaks of a Bull lifted up from the middle 
of the Arena, Which 5 as repreſenting 
Hercules being carried up to Heaven. We 


have certainly an account of the Machines 
where with they uſed to hoiſt up things aloſt, as 

were common on the Scenes; which, as an 
ancient Etymologiſt tells us, were called 


Cranes. But, perhaps, in the Arena, on that 
occaſion, they alſo made uſe of the principal 


* Ropes, appropriated for ſupporting the 


Ar ee, and of the larger Hoop or Circle, 


it was, linked together. We muſt not 


7 80. + ® Un F Tipayos. 
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may have cauſed the Ropes thereof to have 
been extended oyer pieces of Stone placed 
above the Corniſh, in order to ſupport it the. 
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neglect to mention, that in reading the Hi- 
ſtorians it appears, ſometimes the Spectators 
were left without any Velarium at all, and 
ſo expoſed to the Injury of the Weather; 
fince *+ Dio writes, that Hats, aſter the 
. Theſalian manner, were, in Caligulas time, 
allowed in the "Theatres, in order to defend 
the Spectators from the violent Heat of the 
Sun ; the Ancients, otherwiſe, being uſed 
to go bare-headed. And Martial tells 
us, that a certain Perſon's Lacerna or Cloak, 
which he wore of a black Colour, [ contrary 
to the Faſhion of other People, who had 
them white] was, by a ſudden Snow which 
fell in the Amphitheatre, made white alfo. 
From the. ſame Author we likewiſe lea, 
how that the Lacernæ, which were, for 
the moſt part, ſhort Cloaks, were generally 
made uſe of in the Amphithcatres ; ; but 
that is to be underſtood when the Wind 
hindered the Yelarjum. from being drawn 
over the Building; which, as we learn 
ſeveral Paſſages of the * did not ſcldom | 


happen. 
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O 


of the ſulterranoou Part os the 
* Building. 


RON the Air on high, 1 de- 
ſcend to the lower Parts of the Earth. 
It has been obſeryed by. many, that the 
| Amphitheatre under ground, had Walls and 

hollow Places belonging to it; but as no 
body has taken the pains to dig and exa- 
mine it to purpoſe, ſtrange things, I own, 
have therefore been ſaid on the Subject. 
Anarea Fuluio, Marliano, and others, have 
aſſerted, that this vaſt Pile was, in a great 
meafure, ſupported by the Cloacæ; tho, 
at the ſame time, Conduits never were placed 
under high Walls. Lipfrus, and many o- 
thers, RE believed The the ſubterraneous 
Cavities ſerved for Repoſitories or Store- 
Houſes, and Priſons for the Wild-Beafts ; 
without conſidering how. narrow it was for 
that uſe, or that ſuch kinds of Beaſts could 
not be kept in Flocks together like Sheep, | 
in order to bring any of * out at plea- 
ſure. But having dug here in every Place, 
we have been able to make a perfect Plan 


of the Parts under- ground, as may be ſeen 
by the Draught, 5 


"# 
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In the Copper-plate, that round Figure 
which appears in the middle, repreſents a 


Well, and is exceedingly deep, in Diameter 


fix Feet. Wells like this, and in the ſame 
Situation, may probably have been in every 
other Amphitheatre, for what we know. 
Baluzio, in his Hiſtory of the City of Tulle, 


aſſerts, he had ſeen there the Remains of an 


Amphitheatre, in the middle of which, he 
ſays, there was a Well, the Bottom of Which 


could never be fathomed. But the Bottom, 


1 think, they may however hope to find, 


if they- will ſeek better for it. Beſides, a 


Well in that Situation might Likewiſe indi- 
cate, that a Theatre, or ſome other Build- 
ing, may have been there. But laying aſide 
the fantaſtical Speculations, which are heard 


now and then concerning the Well of our 


Amphitheatre, the Mouth of which anciently 


was ſhut up and hid; the uſe of it is ma- 


niſeſt, becauſe by its great depth, in the 
Center of the Field or Area, which was the 
loweſt Situation of any, it might have con- 
tributed not a little for draining the Water, 
and thereby to keep the whole dry; and 
_ the rather, ſince the Field was always un- 


covered, ſo that the Rain-Water which every 


Where fell on the Awning, diſcharged itſelf 
into the Well; which Awning, by the ſlope 


whieh it naturally had, was ſomewhat in- 
clined towards the inner part of the Build- 


ing. This then was the Compluvium men. 
tioned 
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| tioned by the Ancients, within the Arena, 
and explain d by ILſidonus, as being that 
Place where he Water all around was ga- 
thered. And, I think, that the chief Be- 
nefit thereof, was to collect the Water that 
dropt or poured down on the Surface of the 
Field, which was higher than the Walls and 
| Covering of the. Conduits, and which was 
neceſſary to be kept dry. All the ſhaded 
part of the Drawing repreſents the Conduits - - 
| ſituated in the middle of the three Covered 
Ways, and alſo length and croſs-ways, from 
one Point to the other, without coming croſs 
any Wall except that of the Podium, the 
Foundation of which is bored in two parts 
in the middle, under ground. None of 
them is leſs than ſeven Feet deep, and thoſe 
which run from one end to the other are four 
Feet and a half broad, thoſe croſs- ways are 
three Feet ten Inches, that of the middle 
Covered Way twenty-ſix Inches, and the o- 
ther two, ſome more, ſome leſs. The Bot- 
tom of them is laid firm and ſolid, but that 
of the great Conduit has a Pavement of large 
Flag- Stones. I hoſe in the Ellipſis dont join 
with the others length- ways, but only With 
that other traverſe- ways; thoſe which croſs 
one another near the Center, turn off from the 
Well, which is ſurrounded with a Wall, and 
then they y Join again. The Walls of thoſe 


Conduits are built aſter the uſual | manner of 
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4 the R omans, with the common Strata, at the 
_ diftanceof every three Feet, and with ſquare 
Stones, and three Rows one above the other, 


particularly at the Top. Above the ſquare 


Stones there are Flags of the uſual kind of 


Marble; which covers them fully, and forms a 


| Kind of Floor, no leſs than a Foot'in thickneſs, 


and ſometimes even ten in breadth. - In this 


likewiſe we diſcover the ſame uſe which we 
mentioned in the fecond Chapter, namely, 


that the Borders of them are made ſmooth; 


but not the middle, in the Sides of the Stones | 


which ought to join one with another. Ha- 


ving dug likewiſe before the other large 


Gate there, we found the Conduit not co- 


vered with Flag-Stones, but by a very ns 


Vault; there being likewiſe two leſſer Con- 


. Quits: 1 each ſide, which joined with it. 


The Uſe of theſe Conduits was, without 


doubt, to receive and diſcharge the Urine and 


other Soil, and alſo Rain-Water, which fell 
on the Amphitheatre. As to theſe things, 


the Romans wiſely took much care about 


them in their Buildings, and therein uſed 
great Magnificence too. In ſeveral places 
there are round Holes in the Flag-Stones a 


boxe, by which, in taking up the Stone 
which cloſed it, a Man could eaſily go down 
into it. I have likewiſe obſerved [in the 
lo part of the Conduit croſs- ways, where 


it paſſes under the inner Encloſu re] a little 
Pos with a ſmall Stair which came out on 


the 
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the third Step, where the Stone has been 
movable. Openings are here and there found 
likewiſe in the Walls of the Conduits: By 


theſe they laid, within thoſe Receptacles, _. 


ſeveral Channels or Spouts, which were di- 
ftributed within the Walls, and placed along 
the Stairs, carrying Urine and the Water 
that drop'd thither, from the higher parts of 
the Building. The largeſt Conduits a all, 
came out with the ſame Breadth from the 
Amphitheatre, and run, one towards the Ri- 
ver, "the other towards the Rivulet called 
Adige; where, without doubt, they muſk 
have been emptied. About ten Har fur- 
ther out from the Gate, a leſſer Conduit has 
been found, which, join'd with the great 
one, muſt have carried the Gutter-Water of 
ſeveral Streets to the Adige allo. By our 
knowing for certain, that in the Roman 

Amphitheatre, when they wanted a great 
Quantity of Water, they brought in as much 
as ſerved for repreſenting their Naval Com- 
bats; this has made many believe, that they 
did the like in our Amphitheatre of Verona, 
and that the large Conduits ferved for that : 


- purpoſe: But as to that, I cannot venture 


to affirm any thing ; becauſe the Adige is 
lower than the Level of the Field of the 
Arena, nor have we any account of any 
3 made ule of for that purpoſe at 


n. 
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Having, in the Drawing which I lay be- 


fore you; given four Centers and four Cir- 
cles by Lines dotted, this is to ſhew what 


the Form of the Oval of the Area is, and 
conſequently of the whole Amphitheatre; 


the Encloſures of which, correſpond with 
ſuch an inner Line. Tis neceſſar y we ſhould 
ſpeak a little on this head. Every one ſees 
that after having, in this Treatiſe, called 


that of the Area of our Amphitheatre an 
Ellipſis, what is exprefſed in the Draught 


can be no mathematical Demonſtration there-_ 


of; it being, on the other hand, mathemati- 
cally repugnant, that part of the Arch of 
a Circle can be at the ſame time elliptical. 


Nay, that the Arch of a Circle and one of 


the Ellipſis, can touch in any more than one 
Point, unleſs it was an Arch infinitely {mall. 
That which is ſhewn in the Draught is only 


a Hint of the ſenſible Conformation, ſo that 
its Title in the Plate ought to be, A me- 
chanical Indication of the Elliptic F. zeld, it 


being in effect mechanically raiſed. So much 


is ſufficient for the Architect, in whom a per- 
fect Exactneſs, and the abſtracted Meaſures 
of geometrical Calculation are not required; 
the Difference in ſo ſmall a Space, between 

the common and mathematical Computation 
being ſo minute, that it is not obſervable in 
Practice. So when, for Example, there is a 
Pillar to be raiſed, and placed any where, 


lying on the Ground, and a Calculation of 
it 
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its Weight to be made; by not Knowing the 
Quadrature of the Circle, we cannot there- 
fore know it exactly; yet the Error therein 
will be ſo ſmall, as not to be of any im- 
portance in the Operation. Blit in wh. to 
give a more preciſe account of our. Area, I 


ſhall add in what manner a perfect Ellipſis 


is deſcribed throughout its whole Circumfe- 
rence, which is ſufficient! Known, by the 
bringing in of the Axis, by Mon; in its 1 ; 
ſince that which is lohgeſt only being given, 
the Ellipſes may be infinite in number, and 
ſo the ſhort Diameter be determined, it can- 


not be but one. That the Ellip ſis i is perfect, 
J have prov'd in this manner, Tak the help 
of Apollonius, who, ſhews, that two Lines 
proceeding from their Focuss, and brought 
to join in any Point of the elliptical Cireum- 
ference, are always equal to the longeſt Axis. 


I haye cauſed two Cords to be ſtretched over 
the Length and Breadth, repreſenting the 
two Axes; then haying taken another, equal 


to the greater one, I have doubled it, and 


made it become the half of it: Then fixing 


one end in onè of the Extremities of the 


leſſer Axis, I have made the other end touch 
the greater one, in the Point of their meet- 
ing. I have marked out the Focus, which I 


found 21 Feet diſtant from the Vertex; then, 


in the ſame manner, the other Fey: from 


the other part. 255 hen undoubling the Rope, 


hayin g fix d the Ends thereof in che places 


f | of 
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Focus themſelves, I extended the 
pe with a Pin, which divided it into 

15 Wine; this Pin I turned round, and 


found that it ſwee ps the whole Round, and 


comes to touch the loweſt Step, except in 
that ſmall 'Tra& where the Repairings have 
ſpoiled the Curvature. Eyery Amphitheatre 
has been of an elliptic Form, and yaried 


only by the different greatneſs of the Axis; 


fince unqueſtionably the ancient, as well : as 
our modern Artificers, muſt have made uſe 


7255 of this vulgar Method in deſcribing an oval 


Figure; by which they made it perfect, and 
after the Apollonian manner, tho' without 
eyer knowing that its Focus's divide the Axes 


in ſuch proportion, that the ReQangle of the 


Segments are equal to the fourth part of the 
Figure, that is, to the Square of the leſſer 


Semi-axis. Nor that the Square of the Half- 


Ordinate is at the Rectangle of the Seg- 


ments of the Axis, as the Parameter or La- 
tus rectum to the NEE itſelf; and the ReQ- 
angle of the Segments is to the ſame Square, 
as the Square of the greater Axis to that of 
the lefſer. Nor do they likewiſe know the 
other fine Properties and Demonſtrations 
- found out fince Apollonins, by many excel- 
lent Genius's, and lately illuſtrated by P. 
Grandi, and without 1 . heard of the 
admirable Effect which proceeds from this 
Figure, in the collecting Light and Sound; 
or the Honour done to thy Curve, by its 
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having been introduced into Heaven irfelf, 

according to thoſe, who do not find' the 
bits of the Planets circular, as the Ancien 
imagined, but elliptical. And here we think 
proper to acquaint the Reader, that I have 
lately cauſed the Meridian Line of our 8 
to be marked out with Chiſſels in ſev: 
places of our Amphitheatre, as may be ſeen 
in the loweſt Steps on the left Hand going 
into the Building, and not far from the En- 
trance. In ſuch a conſpicuous Plan I thougł 
proper to fix the Beginning of the Line, which 
ſhall be ſeen in another Volume carried out 
here and there through all the Territory, nay 
in one Place eyeri to the Po, and in | another, 
near to Trent. 

There remains now. nothing more to be 
faid with regard to the Deſcription of the 
Amphitheatre, the Structure whereof hav- 
„. ig been Fan by Part ſhewn in the beſt Man- 
5" rer 1 could. Some Obſeryations may — 5 
4 be added on the broken Parts or Fragments 
" Þf thereof, and the Pieces of Marble found in 
of leging at different times. But while this 
7 Treatiſe is now printing, we may here ſhew 
a | Fragments of another kind, occaſioned by 
the Thunder, which having Aruck i in the in- 
ner Angle of one of the four higheft Arches, 
has broken and looſed two large Pieces of 
the lowermoſt Stones, biit not touched the 
Vault below; nor oceaſion d any Damage in 
the under Parts of the Building 3 ; * by the 
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Nature of the Stroke, and a ſinall Mark 
thereof on one of the upper Stones, it ap- 


pears that the Direction of the Blow came 
from. below . upwards, and the large Flame 


above the lowermoſt Vault, ſeen by thoſe 


who were in the Streets a Moment before 
it fell, ſhews, that the Thunder began there, 
that i is kindled, then ſplit, its Flight tum⸗ 


ing more ſubtile the higher it went up; and 


confirms my Opinion about the Generation 


of Thunder, which being looſe and unbri 
dlled, it firſt. encreaſes. by.degrees, having but 
_ a little time, ſince ſeen a on Book in La- 
tin wrote on that Subject, and publiſhed two 


Vears ago in German ny by Mr. Richter a 


Saxon Philoſopher, in which he not only 


agrees in this new Opinion, but pretends to 


account for all its apparent Extrayagancies 


in the Manner juſt now mentioned. But 
what ſhall we ſay, if in treating on this 
Subj ect, 1 ſhould add ſeyeral new Obſerva- 


| w and Arguments no, leſs convincing than 
what I have formerly advanc'd;. all which 


I have, been thinking on ſince Mr. Richter 
tranſlated and quoted my Letter ? That 
Thunder like wiſe, which occafioned. ſo great 


a Conflagration within the Amphitheatre in 


the time of Macrinus, makes us conjecture, 


that the Thunder was engendred there, not 
on high in the Air and Clouds. But of this 


we ſhall treat on another Occaſion, being at 


Te. d 0 TOR not: of the Pieces of Stone 


_ driven 
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driven off from the Building and ſcattered 
here and there by the Thunder, but of .the _. 
very many Fragments of foreign Marble 
found there in digging ; moſt of which were 
taken either out of the Well, or the Bottom 
of the great Conduits, particularly. i in the Si- 
tuation of the moſt noble and moſt frequent- 
ed Gate. This may encourage People to 
dig in that of Rome, with the Hopes of . 
finding what may ſufficiently compenſate | 
their Labour. The moſt conſiderable Frag- 
ments found at the laft digging have been 4 
{ome Pieces of African Marble Pillars, the 
Diameters of which were about a Foot and a 
half, their Pedeſtals of Marble of our Country; = 
next was the Top of a Pillar of Grecian 
Marble, the Diameter thereof near three = 
Feet, then a Piece of a large half Pillar of ü 
the Dorick Order and fluted ; then other 1 
Pieces of leſſer Pieces very deeply fluted, Go W 
together with their Capitals, and Baſs-Re- 


* 
Lieyo's, then Part of the great Corniſh, with = 
 Modilions and Dentings, with many other j-1 
broken Pieces of Corniſhes, and other things, |. 


ſome of which were of Scope Next 
a ſmall broken Pillar of .o,Zgyptian - 
Stone about two Feet high, and eight 
Inches thick; but of ſuch a kind, as I ne- 
ver before bad ſeen among ancient Re- 
mains. By its Spots tis of the granate kind, 
but not with ſuch ſmall Spots; tis of a 
ee nen, but 1 yy pretty, that MN 


5 
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— — — any thing more agree- Af 
able ; there are beautiful lucid Parts inter- in t 
ſperſed thro che whole, like Pieces of Agat, I Fre 
vor rather Stripes of Silver. Which puts me || the 
in; mind of the Marble which Father Ma. || the 
billion ſays he ſaw at Ravenna, in which ] oft] 
he magic di precious Stones were indented. | at! 
There was a Head of Parian Marble of a 7. 
good Taſte found likewiſe, of a Man twice I Mi 
as big as. Nature; the Face is not of any || fon 
Ancient we ne Laſt of all, we found the 
half of a Horſe's Leg of Metal, and Part of || Or. 
the Head, above the common Size of that 28 
Animal, and done with an excellent Taſte. na 
Where the whole of theſe. Pieces have 
been placed, is not eaſy to determine; per- 
hape they have not all belonged to the Am- 

phitheatre, which once was itſelf a Recep- 
tacle for Fragments and Rubbiſn. There 
are beſides what is already mentioned, Pieces 
of Pillars of Africun and Grecian Marble, 
ſo very ſmall, that we may ſafely imagine is 
them to have belong d to the Baluſtrade of gu 
the Podium; in which likewiſe, at certain WI 
Difſtances, have others ſomewhat larger of 4 
Serpentine, and other choice Marble, been ! 
made uſe of. Perhaps ſome Statue or ano- it 
ther of a moderate Size may have alſo been * 
placed in the Amphitheatre, as we know an 
others were in the Circus. "Tis credible, | M. 
the half - fluted Pillars ſtood at the two in- M 
ner Doors of the Field. The Pillars of 
4 fi an 
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African Marble may have been made uſe of 
in the great outer Gate, being dug up there. 


From Medals we learn where the Statues of 


the Horſes in Caſt- Metal ſtood; on them 


they ſhow a Quadriga above the great Gate 
ofthe Coliſeum, which, when placed there 


at firſt, may haye alluded to the Triumph of 
Titus.” In the ſame Place, exactly 1 the 


Middle of the Conduit, were our two Pieces 


found. We may ſee then how our Amphi- 
theatre has like wiſe been enriched with ſuch. 


Ornaments ; ſo that both from this, as well | 


as from de remains here hinted at, we 


may learn how well thoſe Foreigners "hive ; 


underſtood the Matter, when they faid this 


Building was a rough and coarſe Structure. 


From theſe notable Remains, particularly 


of Pillars, they ſeem to confirm that which 1 5 
hinted at in the firſt Book, treating of the 


Medals, namely, that there was a Veſtibul 
placed before the principal Gate or Entry, 


and adornd with ſeyeral Pillars, and diſtin- 


guiſhed from the reſt of the Building as much 


with regard to the Materials, as the Work- 
manſhip thereof; perhaps above it the bra - 
zen Horſe may have been placed. In the 
Situation of the other Gate, correſpondent 
with that, but few things have been found. 
In order to give ſome Conjecture about the 


Marble Coloſſean Head, we obſerve in the 
Medals of Alexander Severus and Gordian, 


a " Galoſhus ! as ſtanding near the 
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Amphitheatre, perhaps the like may have 
been here, But in the Medalion of Alexan- 
der Severus, another Statue ſeems to have 
been placed under the Veſtibul, and made 
in a different Form from that which appears 
in the Medals of Titus. The Head being 
found in the ſame Place, may make us be- 
lieye, that ſuch another may haye been near 
the Entry, and have repreſented the Perſon 
who preſided oyer the Fabric, or who may 
have contributed moſt to the Expence of 
building it. We myſt not lect to ob- 
ſerve, that the Fragments themſelves afford 
no ſmall Light to thoſe who can conſider 
them to purpoſe ; tis obſery'd, by way of 
Example, that. at the Bottom of every 
Pillar, the ſmall Round which makes the 
Border, was by the Ancicnts kept ſomewhat 
higher in the Body of the Pillar, ſo that it 
might not bear a great Weight upon it. For 


want of this Caution in the Works of many 


of our modern Artificers, who, on the other 
hand, make the Center more hollow, we 
often find the little Round itſelf broke, and 


the End of the Pillar ſpoil d. Nor muſt we 
either paſs by that which I Ihave obſerved with 


much pleaſure in the forementioned Remains 
of the Statue of the Horſe; namely, that the 
Metal thereof is very fine, of a yellow Co- 
| tour, and of a rich Compoſition : Belides, the 


Piece of the Head is all beautifully in- laid 
e with ſmall Streaks and ieee 
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or Branch- work, are nicely indented and in- 
terſperſed on the Statue. Theſe Indentings 
are of a reddiſh kind of Copper, which being 


of a different Colour from the reſt of the 


Metal in which they were ſet, have ari ad- 
mirable Effe&, appearing ſomewhat like 
_ Embroidery ; : beſides, under the Ear, there 
is a ſquare Piece, which inſtead of being; 


placed along the Branch-work or Foliage, 
comes — — 3, and is ſilver d over, inſomuch 
that for ſeveral Days after it was found, it 


was taken for ſolid Plate : 'The Beauty and 
Perpetuity of the ancient way of gilding, 


every body knows. The Senator Boza-, 
rotti, in His Treatiſe on the Medalions of 


the Moan of Carpegna, has already made 
a Calculation from a Paſſage of Pliny, how 
much the. Gold Leaf of the Ancients was 
thicker than ours at preſent, and ſhewn the 
manner uſed by them therein. Now by this 


piece of the —.— the Perfection cog - 
is known, and the Durableneſs of their fil- 

vering over Things ſeen, the modern Way 
of performing it being indeed much inferior. 


Moreover, by this we dam, allo the above 


mentioned eee and ingenious Method 
the Ancients had in their ornamenting Works 


of Metal; namely, by Indenting and In- ly- 


ing of ſuch pieces, which I believe has no 
where elſe. been diſcovered, ſince whatever. 
hitherto has heen known this way, has been 
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of other Metal, among which ſeyeral F aliages, 
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by the frequent method they had of gilding 
Statues; which I believe however they did 
commonly, not by coyering them entirely 
with Gold, but only adorning ſome partt- 
cular parts thereof, which gave a greater 
Neatneſs to the whole, and render d it more 
beautiful, as I know for certain, by ſe- 
veral elegant little ancient Statues of Metal 
in my own keeping. 

Laſt of all, 1 ſhall add, that whoever is 
endow d with a good Tafte in thoſe Things, 
and will take pleaſure to examine well the 
Nature of this Structure throughly, will be 
forced to acknowledge that nothing more 
perfect, more admirable could be conceiv'd, 
ſo as to render the whole really magnificent, 
and a Maſter piece of Art: "Tis enough to 
make us conſider, if we ſhould undertake 
without having this Edifice before our Eyes, 
that tis practicable to build a Fabric, which, 
without taking up more room than what it does, 
might accommodate fo many thouſand Specta- 
tors in ſuch a Way, as that none ſhould incom- 
mode another; and with ſo many Diſtinctions 
and ſeparate Entries, and Convenience of en- 
tring, and coming out in a very ſhort time, 
without Confuſion and Diſturbance; and with 
ſuch nice Diviſions of Stairs, and Out- lets 
on the hig her Steps and with ſo muchCon- 
venience of Places for various Uſes, W ithout 
hindering in the leaſt their Communication 
with one another, or their Profpe& either 
within 
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within nor without. And what an Appea- 
rance would it make, if we could at pre- 
ſent ſee the higheſt part of the Building and 
the Paſſages and Stairs which led up to the 
Lodges, and above theſe to the higheſt Cor- 
niſh ? Beſides, what ſhall I ſay of the great 
Circumſpection kept up in the hole, the Con. 
trivance they uſe, and the different Admiſ. | 
fion of Light within it? How very difficult 
the Invention was, we may learn by ob- 
ſerving how the modern Architects have ſue- 
ceeded, when in their Drawings they have 


endavour d only to ſupply what is wanting 


and is deſtroyed, from the great part that 
remains. Beſides, we may gather this like- 

wile, by ſeeing clearly how very little that 
which is ſeen remaining of the Building has 
been as yet underſtood. Let us then give 
the praiſe due to thoſe Citizens of Verona, 
who by the Proviſion they ſagaciouſly made 
tor its Support, their great Care therein, and 

neceſſary Reparations made from time to time, 

have, in ſpite of ſo many Changes, preſer- | 

ved this Superb Remain of ancient Skill 
and Grandeur. At the ſame time we fer- 

vently exhort Poſterity to continue always 
the ſame Care for its Preſeryation, as thoſe / 
who have livd before them have done. 
Above all, a very watchful Eye muſt be 
kept in ſreeing it from the Damage which 
frequently enſues, if People ſhould be per- 
mitted to live within it. Our Community 
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therefore wiſely rents out thoſe Places which 
otherwiſe would be uſeleſs, and the Money 


thereofis exceedingly well appropriated when 
Occaſion ſerves, for the Support of the Arena 


5 itſelf, as heing the Product of its own Vitals. 


But che 3 Tve juſt now mentioned would, ö 
I think, be always well beſtowed, if rented 
out to thoſe who keep Magazines of Wood or 
Hay, or Merchandize or Stables, and ſuch 

kinds of Uſes, which don't require Families 
to live in them; or if any Family ſhould be 
allow'd to live within it, ſevere Penalties 
ſhould be enacted againſt thoſe who ſhould 
damage its Walls, or make Holes there- 
in ; or build new ones within it, ſince 
that would deform the whole F abric, nor 
even to practiſe any Handicraft Work 
that may ſpoil or Aue it in any man- 
ner whatever. Thoſe indeed are for the 
moſt part the only Goths and Vandals, who 
in a barbarous manner endeayour to - bore 
Holes through it, or with hard Labour to 
break thoſe Walls conſecrated by the Dura- 
tion of ſo many Ages; nor is it leſs crimi- 
nal in thoſe who in various ways transform 
and dab over thoſe of the Building 
which afford ſo much —— to thoſe 
Who N them aneh. 
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an Account of the: Tenne of Pola, 
| which till now has been taken fo 1 

an Any Bitheatre. 5 
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N Orviilaoding at fir 1 5 to 
l ive but a ſummary - Deſcription 


or our Arena, in order to ſerve for another 


Work, yet led by the pleaſure. of new Diſ- 
coveries, 1 found my Kt 


by little and little 
engag d to treat rally FE Amphitheatres 


in general. Accordingly I determined to take 
3 Journey to Pola in Ifria; about the fa- 


mous Am phithcatre of which Gs „I had re- 
ceived very different Accounts; but having, 


becauſe of the Winter Seaſon, and other 


Affairs of my - own, been hindred ſome 
Months from e over to that Country, 
which Hom. f enice is no more than one hun- 


dred French Miles, 1 arrived there at 
laſt, after my Treatiſe was finiſhed ; but 


found my ſelf obliged. to cancel and alter 
that which, relying on tlie Faith of 
and Accounts giyen me thereof from others, 


I had formerly 25 5 5 


Pola, the VR it of FP on | this fide 


the Arſa [where ria runs further out in- 


to the A. fatic! is ſo happily ſituated, that 
B b 4 tis 


25 of ee eee 


tis no wonder if ee. it has been 2 


. 


tainir g not hen 5 even erer Fleeta 
This Inlet of the Sea is formed by the Con- 
tinent on the right, and an Ifthmus on the 
left hand, ſerving as an .incomparable and 
ſafe Harbour for ſheltering againſt any kind 
of Wind whatever. The Mouth thereof is 


ide yy" defended againft anyEnemy what- 
ever. It is fenced from the Injury of Winds 


long Rock called Brioni; hich ſill con- 
the Water deep enough to float any Man of 


may lay a Plank over, and load and un- 
load with great Eaſe. The Diſtance from 


is about one League. Within it are three 
ſmall Iſlands lying athwart, in one of which 


Ships can be eafily hindred from paſſing 


forward, which Ship s in. g 5 f inward have 
only one ü to opal IP xtwixt it, and 


bet 2 15 77 : (Yd, * 
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another 


—— 
wu 


towards the Weſt; and is little more. than 
half a Mile in Breadth, and can be on either 


OE... oa ens tins At we 00 oo» 27 LI) bd ne gt D 2 


by the Promontory of an Iſland, or rather a 


tinuing under Water, covers it wholly. The 
Bottom is very good anchoring Ground, and 


War. Galleys and large Ships lie ſo very 
2 to the Shore, that in many places they 


the Mouth of the Inlet of the Sea to the City, 


called St. Andrea, by placing a Fort, great 
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another called San Pietro. Beſides, there is 


a Slip of Land, or rather a ſmall Peninſula 


which fences it anew. on one fide; and more 
inwardly, near the City, there is another 


Iſland covered with thick Woods and Olive- 
Trees. The Sea from one part to the other 


widens, and goes far in on the right hand of 


the City; here, between it and the Arena, 


at a mall Diſtance from the Sea, there is a 
plentiful Spring of excellent Water, about 
which they have built a Semicircle of ſmall 


Steps wrought much after the ancient Man- 


ner. In the Country all around the City, 


there are a great many riſing Grounds, of 
which thoſe they have cultivated are very fer- 


tile, and full of medicinal and odoriferous Herbs. 


We find in the Epiſtles of Caſſtodorus, that 
not only Oil and Wine, but a great Quan 
tity of Grain in time of need was brought 


from Iſtria to Ravenna. Fiſh are here in 
great plenty. In fine, the Country wants no- 
thing - pe and Trade. 


The famous Remains of ſumptuous Buil- 


dings, which were the Workmanſhip of thoſe 
Ages wherein Arts flouriſhed, and found no 


where elſe in Itria, nor in the contiguous 
Parts but at Pola, ſhew for certain, that this 
City has been the Metropolis of that Diſtrict; 


and on account of its Spendour and Riches, we 


may believe, that in the higher Ages it has 


been held in the ſame Rank of Grandeur, as 


3 was in the lower, ſituated in the 


8 8 
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Coyntry of the Carni, and ſuppoſed after- || C: 
Wards to be the leſſer Venice contiguous to IT 
ria. The Medals dug up in the Diſtrict of | cc 
Pola, are almoſt all of the firſt Emperors, £0 
The Opportunity they hadof its Harbour, in- C 
cited them perhaps at firſt to make it the ti 
Staple-Port for Merchandize of the Eaſt, which || fi 
aſterwards was removed to Aquzleia. As to tl 
its Antiquity, we have an Evidence thereof n 
from the current Report that was about it I 
in the time of Mela and Strabo, of its being j 

t 

” 


founded by the Colohi. That it was a ff plen- 
did City in the firſt Vears of the Noman Em- 


| pire, and ſuperior to the others in its Neigh- 
All | bourhood, appears by a Colony having been 
li eſtabliſhed there, either by C2ſar or Aus | | 
lil — honoured and diftinguiſhed beſides, 
kN one of theſe Emperors with the Name of 
Pieras Julia, as we learn from ' Pliny. 
Cæ ſar probably may have made it a Colony, 
ſince Itria and Dalmatia, together with the 
two Galliæ, were the Provinces allotted him; 
ſo that he ſurely has been at Pola, for we 
know he went into 7llyricum to hold the ju- 
dicial Aſſemblies, as Governour thereof. Not- 
withſtanding all this, the ſettling a Colon 
there, may with more Probability be attri- 
buted to Auguſtus, who eſtabliſhed 28 Co- 
 lonies in different parts of Italy, beſides the 
giving the Name of Julia to Cities, was 
more frequently proiiiced by' him | than by 


n 6. 19. 
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Ceſar. Another Reaſon appears by the 
Temple which ſtill ſubſiſts within that City, 


conſecrated to the Goddeſs Roma and Ha- N 
guſtus, and ſeems to have been built by the 
Citizens, as a noble Memorial of their Grati- 


tude for the Benefits they may have received 
from Auguſtus. And might we not ſuſpect 
that the Name Pola | which ſeems Latin} 
might not have been aſſumed by that City, 


leaving their old one on account of ſome im- 


portant Conceſſion made by, or Advantage 
ſought from Pola Siſter of Agrippa, and for 
the famous Buildings erected by her, as they 
are mentioned by Dio? 5 
As to Antiquity, I know no City that can 
boaſt of having Remains ſubſiſting more 
noble, large, or ſo entire as that of Pola. 


The firſt Author that I find who has ſpoke of 


it, is Peter Martir of Anghiera, a Milaneze; 
ſent to Venicę in Quality of Ambaſſador from 


Ferdinand and Iſabella King and Queen of 


Spain, and to the Sultan of Babylon in the 
Year 1501. This Gentleman wrote an Al- 
count of his own Voyage, in which he tells us, 


that he went from Venice to Pola; into the 


Harbour of the latter he arrived witli his Gal- 
leys, there he obſerved tue ancient Thea- 
tres, and an Arch with Inſcriptions, and many 
Stones with various Readings on them, about 
forty of which he tranſcribed and gaye an - 
Account of. The next Author after him, who 

=> Lib. 55. od 1 ad5aqn t 


has 
"* 


AMPHITHEATRES.. 
has ſpokeof Pola, is the moſt excellent Ar- 
chitect Serlia, who in his third Book has 


treated of the Theatre, Amphitheatre, and 
Arch there, and has given Plans, Views, and 
the Parts thereof. Juſtus Lipſius copied 


after him the Plan of what they believed to 
be an Amphitheatre, and Palladio repreſent- 
ed two ancient Temples at Pola. In the laſt 
Age, Antonio de Ville, an Engineer, who 


built the Fort which is there at preſent, and 


has wrote about Fortification, publiſhed an 


Account of this Place, in which he gave a 
Draught of an Arch, a Temple, and a Sketch 


of the Arena, tho' in a yery clumſey man- 
ner, and very ill drawn. At preſent the 
Arch remains entire, as does likewiſe the 
foreſaid 'Temple, and de her near it, which 
very much reſembles it, the back part there- 
of joining cloſe to it; nor can I ſay in what 


other place are Capitals, Corniſhes, and Co- 
rinthian Freezes of ſuch delicate Sculpture 
to be found, or in ſuch plenty, or ſo well 


preſerved. The Prints which have been en- 
graven thereof, ſerve only to ſhew theſe 


things entirely different from what they are. 


Of the Inſcriptions I have only found five 
exiſting, many others having been cruelly 
deſtroyed, and indeed but lately; ſince 
a certain new Building was erected at 
this Place, as if there had been a Scafolty: of 
Stones in that Country. 
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+ heard in Venice, that ſome nde de- 
ſired the Arena of Pola might be tranſpor- 
ted thither in the manner I mentioned, when 
IL had oceaſion to ſpeak of tranſporting the 
Arch of Suſa to Turin; but ſuch a great 
Undertaking as that of the Amphitheatre, 
cannot adviſe ſhou Id be attempted, for ſe- 
veral Reaſons, tho T'ſhall be bold to ay, 
that I think it very practicable to tranſport 
the Arch there, and likewiſe the beſt pre- 


ſerved of the ſmall Temples; fince thole few 


who live there, and for the moſt part are 


Strangers,” have no manner of Taſte for ſuch | 


things. By this a moſt uſeful School for Ar- 
chitecture might be ſet on foot, and every one 


leam in what manner the Corint hian ought 


really to be wrought, being ſufficient to ſhew 


how much more beautiful and raceful the 


Works of the Ancients: are, and how much 


better conducted than ſome of our” modern 
Performances, ſo full of Extravagancies, or 
rather Folly. But fince there are ſome who 
think the tranſporting ſach Buildings impoſ- 


fible, I ſhall at preſent add the Manner 


practiſed therein by the Romans in their 
moſt noble publick Buildings, as I have elſe- 
where deſerib'd, to whom it neither was un- 
known, nor deemed impracticable; I mean, 


to tranſport Buildings from one place to ano- 


ther: of which Hartianus gives an Evi- 


dence, where he ſays, that Hadrian, beſides 


the 
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the many Edifices he had ereQed 3 tranſ. 


ported the Manſion or Temple of the Dea 
Bona and the Coloſſus, which ſtood on foot 


aud ſuſpended. It was a wonder indeed; 


7 


how they could tranſport the Coloſſus erec- 


ted, and yet the very Name of the Archi- 
tet who. was called Detriamus is mentioned 
by the Hiſtorian. But there was no wonder 


at all in tranſporting, the Temple, fince its 


Walls were not made of Cotto or rough Stones, 
but of great ones join d to one another, with- 
out any kind of Cement, as thoſe of the 
Temples exactly are, heing exceedingly broad, 
tho not above a Foot in Thickneſs, ſo that 
they may be remoyed and put together again 
with very great Eaſe. Caſaubon, who ſure- 


ly has never taken notice of ancient Buil- 


| dings could not conceive the manner of tranſ- 
porting the foreſaid Temple; accordingly in 
his Notes on Spartianus he ſays, that there it 
muſt be underſtood, that another new Temple 
was made. But it was much more difficult 
to tranſport a very fine Picture ſhut up with- 

in Boards from Sparta to Rome, and placed 

upon a Wall, which after the Grecian 
Cuſtom was made of Brick, and which ac- 


cording to 4 Plinys Teſtimony was done, 


cutting it off without breaking the Surface; 
Na Method of taking off Pictures from a 


"3 Adem bone 4e tranſtulit, & Coloſſum xp: oy arque 2 
Penſumm . 35. cap. 14. 
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Wall, is performed at preſent in Venice by } 
one who has often practiſed it with ſucceſs.” 1 
Above all the other Antiquities of Po/a, - || 

a Theatre was moſt celebrated by Serlio; 
of which, as Misfortune would have it, ſcarce 

is there one Remain left; the above- men- 

tioned de Ville having cruelly deſtroyed the 

Parts which were remaining, razing theBuild- 
ing from the Foundation, in order to make 
ule of the Stones to build his own exceeding 
ſhort Courtains, and the four Baſtions of 1 
the little Fort there, which is not placed on 1 

one ſide of the Tower, but on a ſmall Rc If 
in the middle. So that out of thoſe: mag- 1 

nificent Materials, nothing, according to Art, 

has been produced on his part. And it 

would ſeem, that he thought on nothing, 

but the Pleaſure of making uſe of theſe f 

very | large and noble Pieces of Marble at 

any rate. However, in order to palliate in 

ſome meaſure his Brutality, in having de- 

ſtroyed ſuch a ſuperb Remain of ancient 

Grandeur, he invented a Fable which never 

before was heard in thoſe parts; namely, 

that there had been an Irruption of Fire, 

5 which, ſome Years before, had blown up 

e, a great part of that Building. This Structure 

vas ſituated not far from the Walls of the 

A Town, at the Foot of a little Riſing- ground, 
| on the left-hand of the City, towards the 

＋ Sea, and was called Zaro; which word, in 

I, the middle” Ages, was corrupted from the 


Was. 
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word. Theatre, ſince the Greek 'Theta, on 
account of the Pronunciation at that time, 


was changed into a Zeta: So that from 
Otra they have made it Zecca; hence, by 


the popular way of ſpeaking, they have 
robbed it of two Letters, and made it Zaro. 


In Latin it was wrote Zadrium and 7a. 


drum; this I learn from a written Record of 


the Year 1303, inſerted in a large Volume, 
which I keep among my Manuſeripts, and 
which contains an ample Collection of fa- 
mous Venetian Records. In that ſame Ms. 


there is an account £7 the Juriſdictions which 
the Patriarch of Aquileia held in Ifria, 
when mention is made of Pola; the words 
are, Et habet ibi duo antiqua Palutia, 
ſeilleer, Jadrum, Harenam, & Pala. 
tium unum in Platea Civitatis, & quaſ 
dam alias Domos &. quicumque accipit 
aliquem Lapidem de dictis Palatiis Fadri, 
Harenæ, pro quolibet lapide quem accipit 
ſolvit Domino. Patriarche Byzantios cen- 


lum. This is a curious Account and Cir- 


cumſtance, ſnewing, that in the very dark 


Ages, they had even a much greater Vene- 
ration for the Monuments of Antiquity, than 


what we find in times when Erudition is 


more in vogue; theie having been then the no 
ſmall Penalty inflicted of a hundred Pieces 


on any that fhould rob the Theatres of Pola 
of ſo much as one ſingle Stone, in order to 


PP it to other uſes. Which, indeed, has 
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38,as praftiſed-in building,other Theatres; | 
_ ofifhe; Area, as were the Scene and che other 
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been but; too, mudh practiſed every 


haseofucd, ' much more than from the Irrup- | 


tions of the, Barlariams, or Ti une, itſel . | 
ro, beſtows,great Encomjums on the Rez 


mains of the Theatre already mentioned: af- 
fixming, that the ingenious Architect there- 


of had made * of the Mount whereon © 
it was placed, ſor placing part of the Steps; 


5 \Qreheſt ra Was made; in the level part 


Buildings.t zer gunte belonging. Beſides, he =, 
gave us to underfiand, that it was of this 
Corinthia Order, and exceedi gly rich eas | 
tq its Workmanſhip and Stone, with a gr 
numgher of Pillars and double Stairs, with 
Ornaments of. Hates and Windows, both 
within and without. Several wrought Pieces 
remain. near the Fort, which; have not beets 
made. uſe of: 1 have obſeryed that of the 
EW which, do mand, Has are of Grecian. 


| Marble, er Antiquities 
there Wl * OR: 
about Pole. Jodi 


. 5 On the Ed fide of: 7 tn * at 4 fnall 
ce, and no more than perhaps the 
nath of 200 e of Ground from the 
See 2 the Arena, as it was called 

in the le 2 Ag ges. There is nothing be- 
1 the RY Circuit to. be ſeen. at pte- 
Fat; 5 indeed, ;copld o more. haye been 
fi cen 


and from; whichithe fatal Ruin of Antiquity 
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ſeen at any time, becauſe the inner parts 
were of Wood; but the Building in general 


— 
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is a Miracle, Hor being 10 well e | 


to em, there is outing wanting except 


about two Arms length in the upper Story. 


As the Drawing I have given thereof nes 


when it was begun to be deftroy'd by ano- 
ther ſhallow-brain'd Ingineer, in ont like- 
wiſe to make uſe of the Stones for his own 
Schemes ; but a ſtop was 'imniediat 

to that, being a piece of Batbarity ft "the 


more execrable, when 'we conſider 'that'the 


Country abounds with nothing fo much as 


Stone. The deſtroy ing theſe things of An- 


tiquity is, however, Jo much contrary to 
the Inclination of the Community, tliat in 
the common Inſtructions given to the Gover- 
nours of Pola, the Legiſlature has enjoin d 


them to preſerve the Antiquĩties there cate- 


fully. In effect, ſince theſe things have frap- 
pened, it is not long ſince, With an admira- 
ble Care, the Government has cauſed ſe- 
veral Vineyards to be removed, which, from 
the ſide of the Mount, without any inter- 
mediate Space, had been brought as far as 
the Pilaſters of this Building. Beſides What 
has been already mentioned, the arched Root 
of one of the principal Cites i is Wantirig, and 
fome Stones of the contiguous Row E Pi- 
laſters of the ſecond Story towards the bot- 
toni ; where, by one only Store remaimimg 
5 m 
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in the middle, and not broader than two 
Feet ſix Inches, the whole Weight above has 
been ſince ſupported ; having another above 
it, which is not imbedded, except for about 
the breadth of eight Inches, and is ſtill hang- 
ing out of the Building about the length of 
three Feet, Likewiſe there is a conſiderable 
part of that Bench [if we may call it ſo] 
which runs round the top of 1 Building, 
wanting: This excepted, the whole Circuit 
is entire; and here only may we enjoy the 
incredible and inexplicable fine Efſect it has 
to the Eye; and as much on the outſide as 

on the inner, we behold ſuch a ſumptuous 
Circuit, with all its Apertures, and in its 

fall height, no ways prejudiced. at the bot- 
tom by any Rubbiſh brought thither from 

other places, which at Rowe and Verona 
covers a conſiderable part of theſe Buildings. 
San Beauty of its Appearance is encreaſed 
very much by the Whiteneſs of the Stones, 
and the Preſeryation thereof the more ad- 
mirable, in proportion as the whole Circuit 
is iſolated, and not joined in the inner- ſide 
by any Wall that knits it together. But no- ) 
tis time to ſhew that which at firſt will ap- 
pear very ſtrange, namely, that the Edifice 
of Pola [notwithſtanding it is ſhut up all 
around, and has exactly the ſame B. res 
of Arches with that of the Amphitheatre of 
2 is, men, no Am N at 
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jeſtick and wonderful Pile, according to that 
Prolpect of it which 1 have ſhewn in the Cop- 
per-plate. Scarcely had T greedily fixed my 
Eyes thereon, than I told N who had 
come in company with me, that 1 ſuſpected 
it to be a Theatre only.” Two Motives im- 
|  mediately induced me to think ſo; one, that 


at that Diftance the Building appeared dif- 


ferent. from the oval Figure of Amphitheatres 
elſewhere: that Taſſage of Pauſanias oc- 

curing to my Mind, which I have quoted in 
the firſt Book, namely, that Traſan built 


4 large Theatre, circular in every part. 


thereof. 'The other was, that the two Turrets 


T ſaw on the outfide thereof, which in no 


Ways could belong to an Amphitheatre; at 


the ſame time I remember d, that in ſome of 
the Theatres in Candia, delineated by Hono- 
vi Belli, ſome ſuch like Appendages appear, 


which he calls Counterſorts; tho, by not 
finding them entire, and by having, perhaps, 


adapted his Plans to the common Idea of 


Theatres, he places and conſiders them in a 


different manner, But all doubt about- this 
"was at an end, after Thad ſet my Foot within 


ĩts ſu ale Encloſure, finge I ſaw one ſide of 

it built on the Declivity of a piece of ground, 
with a Slope, the foot of which comes to 
be compriſed within it, in order and ſorm 


for having the Steps placed thereon. Its 
Peclivity ſhews 9 well, the Grada- 


: 1 5 tion 


e firſt, whien at Sea, I beheld this ma- 
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tion of theſe Steps, as the Curvature does 
their Semicircular Form, which filled little 
leſs than half of the Space broad-ways. 
Lower down, there ſtill remains the Paſſage or 
Floor of the Podium, whichi is very well diſtin- 


guiſhed by the little Rifing- ground ſeen there. 
Tis known how the Ancients, in the build- 
ing their Theatres, made uſe of ſuch an ad- 
vantageous Situation, where- ever they could 


have it, ſaving by the Slope of the Ground, 
the Expence of Mitiag Portico's and Vaults, 
which otherwiſe were neceſſary for ſupport. 


ing the Steps. Beſides, on the ſame ſide 
where the Slope was, they ſaved a great part 


ol the Building of the external Circuit too. 
However, in this, where the Front towards 
the Sea has three Stories, nay, a little fur- 


ther, there is a ſmall Bafement of about three 


or four Feet in Dimenſion, under the lower 
Pilaſters on the outſide, which ſerves to ſup- 


ly the Ground which turns to ſlope. The 
part towards the Mount has only two Stories, 


as may be ſeen by the Draught. Beyond ; 
the two principal Gates that are at the'two: 


Points of the Extremities, length-ways, the! 
Mount begins to riſe and the lowermoſt Pi- 
laſters to loſe themſelves, where, at the third 


they are quite loſt. They commonly believe : 
in that Country, that they appear ſo by be- 


ing hid under-ground ; and ſome, in order to 


be ſure of that; have dug, but they have found 
that which the Continuation of the Riſing- 


C on | ground 
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: Sround might have made plain to them, 
ay, that, the Foundation excepted, no 
part of the Building there is hid. The Ground 
accordingly, in that. place proceeds inwardly 
into the Field or Area, in a ſemicireular 
Form, ſloping; where, in the oppoſite part, 
the three Stories are ſeen entire and unco- 
vered. This is ſufficient for giving us to 
underſtand for certain, that the whole Fa- 
brick was only a Theatre. | 
But the Ground, from the fide | te to 
the Stairs, affords a Proof no leſs certain for 
confirming what has been faid, becauſe here 
it riſes about three Feet; as much as was fit 
for placing a Stage for the Actors, a plain 
Area remaining in the middle yery fit for 
the Orcheſtra of a Theatre, tho not ſufi- 
cient for that of an Amphitheatre. The 
Mark of a Wall is obſervable in ſeveral Places, 
for which reaſon I cauſed them to dig here 
and there, to ſee if it was poſſible to make 
cout the Form of the Scene; nay, Fm cer- 
_ tain, ſome People would unqueſtionably place 
it here, and deſcribe it accordingly : but, for 
my own part, I never can be induced to 
amuſe myſelf with Imagi ation only, or to 
_ repreſent what I do not ſee ; 1 ſhall there- 
| Jore ſay candidly, that from the few and 
uncertain Foundations and Veſtiges of the 
Building diſcovered by me, I was not able 
| to come at the true Form of the Scene. In- 
a{much eber as I was in doubt about 


2 


that the whole was, a Theate; but not an 
Amphithcatre.; becauſe I ſound a pi 
Wall in, a a fixeight Line fronting 


of Pilaſters in th 


4+ wt 


round the whole;., The Walls, boweyer, 
which I ue could. erye for nothing 
ut 2; Foundation, and. muſt have: been: at 
leaſt: but; very, little raiſed: above ground; 

for it appears plain by: ſeveral Marks, that 
what. was for the moſt part built up within 


this Fabric, Was of Wood, tho' it kkewile 
ems evident that here and there it Was 


atherwiſe, ſince from the part of che Audi 
try on the Deſcent of the Wall, hollowed 
Stones are very frequently ſeen for receiving 
: the ends bag the By 3 which 

g croſa, ſupport Floor o high- 
& Lodge Theſe Hollows or Mortiſes in 


| Breaws but the 1 is not to be lern on 
* Were the Spams „ 


what the Uſe of the en 


K Virwv. l. 4. cap. a. 


au 
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los eur e ene the Opinion, = 


piece oſa 
che $ Spetta- 
tors, deb msgid ie 
tre, nor the, under Patt of the RW 
a Situation, hecauſe they ne- 
ver cguld have ſarved for ſupporting cireu- 
lar Steps and Vaults, which. muſt have gone 
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5 ki ar uvins' time, were by the Latins called 
Columtbarii, and by the'Greeks, Beds for the 


* Turxets may Have been, ee . 


 Herlio' calls them Contruforts,” and ſij 55 
them made in order not t ſeaye the Wal 


| Hſe T {11 
accordingly did not 'repreſeht them but only 
by a Elan mark d out with-three” Bitafters) 

damen ve Mortal could vnagine iha kind | 

of an Elevatic 


of two Stories, with twô Entries, and as tnari\ 


am perſuaded chey belong dete a Part of the 
comic TL iSocho'or 3 — Marifions, " 
may, in the Dramatic” Perform 
bern variouſly) made uſe ofifi!Tn' effect there 


e eee e e — +94 
8 . 9 F os 
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ond ve belong d to 4 Ampfitttest J 


quite abandoned; but he never fad them 
. . 


hey were not by way of Buttteſſes 160 ma. 


eſt by their Form; becauſe they are plate 
above the Arches, and iſolated Pilaſters, Bke 
the reſt; and becauſe they could have ſer ve 


Having my ſeif ſeen'tliem entire; and pre- 


ſerved; has Seen me ſo inueh Light into tlie 
Matter, as I think is: ſuſicient for knowitg 


their Uſe. Vou may therefore obſerve inthe 


aſt Plate 6f all at the Letter D, where che 


nner View of them is ſeen; what the- ſaid 
teorior Proſpect of them in the upper 


Orders 
repreſents here and there a Houſe ſecohliſting 


Windos in every one of them. "SOS 


ances; Have 


was no Way vn the otitſide to get uß to 


theſe Rooms nor are there any Remains öf 
Stairs on the inner fide; but rather of Stages 


* 
ä 
. 3 
* 0 ? 
7 4 


0 little purpoſe in ſo ample 4 Round!” IG 


Aich | 
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and 'Floori Gorings. That the een 155 ri. 
vue Buildings" 2571 U Win _ cog; of 
> elne Scerie, 27 itruvius iner us. 
Among the other' Parts belonging to the 
Theatre, Pol reckons the "Houſe Wi EY 
ru Stories" in It; ye cannot wilſi for à bets 
ter Confirmation of ' what is juſt how men- 
tioned: For afterwards* lie ſays, from it the 


old Women and the patider uſedts loo down 


and jeep about ttiein. From thoſe high 
wow as ſome uſe of andrer na haye been 
madle in the tragit Scefie t6o; and when there 
was Oecaſion they may Have made tlie 
Spectators ſee through the two Gates or 
KAperttires, - which s Nitruvius ſays were on 
 the'right'and' 2, and ſerved for thoſe Pers 
ſonages introduced in the Prattia, as repres 
Lcheng Foreigners, to come Gut on the Stage; 85 
ſince the middle part was filled up with the 
Royal Gates, and the Train belonging to the 
Court: Perhaps choſe two, lateral Faffages 
were thoſe called apc f oke of by 
Pollux, and ſurely not well underſtood by 
Herault, when he ſays they re are the fame 
with the Retro-fe dena. We likewiſe read in 
Pollux, that it the Tragedies the Houle 
with the two 'Stories repreſented ſometimes 
two Parlors, or high Places like” Towets, from 
hence they could ſee PA THe ſtance; 
i yo £211 een $3414 ai in 


4 3 7. c. 8. Fentſrts,dipoſitis imitatione communium adi- 
ol. I. I. cap. 19. SuS ,jỹ .. 
25 5. c. 7. Dextra ac ſiniſtra * 


we 


ag = gen 


28 it is 9 —— — it Was pom 
mon in both the. Lain and — Lbeatres 
to. repreſent the Scene, from nothing elſe bus 
one ſingle Partition Wall or Front of a Building 
with three Doars, which, Perault ſhews to be 
filled up, and almoſt nut by the painted Ma- 
chines, Hay other Things which tumed on 
Pivots, hy which Form it would very. ill a- 
gree with thas hich I haye, been. conjechu- 
Ang concerning Houſes, repreſented ar di- 
in the Theatre of Pela; but neither 
in that manner, nor without the Point in Per- | 
ſpective could the Scene ever; he, nor is it 
le to account for every thing exactly, 
ce we may he perſuaded, that notwithſtan- 
= the many Drawings we have of modem 
Maſters, of thoſe parts of the Theatre which 
ſervd for Repreſentation; that Affair is, how- 
_ even, ſtill left, very much in the dark. 1 
ſhall e here, that ig the Circuit of 8 
af Pula, theſe. two ſmall Houſes 
— 5 very agrecable Pfoſpect, being plac d 
in the Situation of the Anditory ; for the ex- 
terior Windows correſponded to the inner 
Doors eloſet by Stone curieuſly perfarated 
and made like Flower-work, which by the 
2 T7 becher ON aral. BN, 
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lights che Eye on either fide wonderfully... 
This, if I'miſtake not, is; I think, the ad 
and Deſign of ſuch Ap ppendages having been 
made to the Building; Shetty the Manner 
oftheWindows ofthe Ancients is learned, and 
a Piece of the Greek Scene diſcovered; never 
delineated. hitherto but in Imagination; and 
here we have the Intention of thoſe three 
Pilaſters marked out in four different Places 
by Serlio in his Plan of the Building of 
Pols, and by Belli in ſome of theſe in Can - 
dia : And here above all, do we come to 
underſtand a- new that Theatres were made 
in two different Manners, one after the oom 
mon Method; with 2 ſemicircular Contour on 
one fide; and ſquare en the other; and:ano- 
ther, neyer before known, with an In; 
cloſure ſhut up, and an entire Circumfſe- 
rence, aſter the — an Amphitheatre. 
There is no Inconſiſtency however in imd 
ing a Theatre in that Form, it being of no 
Fohich Furs 3 
W Hruvins 8 t made 73 5 
the Scene as a Shelter: — any ſadden 
Rain 3 might happen to fall] was in 
ſtreig or in a + + — 
was of opinion, that all Theathes- Wert a 
firſt of a round Form like the Amphithea- 
tres, and the forefaid Retro Portreo' might 
enen | 14 
e N n c If 
of 14 


J ⅛]Vm x eo 


temote from 


| * were made by Grecian Architects. 
Great 
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of the thirteen Arches which! Are in the 
Building at Pola between both” the little 
— At preſent w may underſtand that 


geil of Pauſunias; which without this 


— "heyer habe been erplained; namely, 


that Traßan had built 4 great'Theabre cir- 


rular in cwery part: circular muſt here be 
underſtood in à popular, not à mathematical 
Senſe. The Drawing 1 exhibit here, ſnews 
_ awhatithis Theatre was, and gives us to un- 
Uerſtand that tho' of aeurved Form,; and uy 


up Haerech f part; ivit Nαs howbyver- not a 
catre; ip was even b) Spar: 


rann g. called: a Ahhestre. Pauſunias by 


otice of che foreſaid Particular of its 


| Ronndneſs) ſhe ws tirnt ſuch a Formwas not 
common to every Theatre; and his ſaying 


that it: was a large Theatte;] indicates that 
ther Theatres built in that manner; were more 
ſumptudusuthan the others. Bell having 


found ſin Candia ſeveral Theaties not unlike 


this} gives us to underſtand that this was the 


2 of buildifig them; hawever | 


perhaps Haurian may have cauſed it to be 
demoliſhed; becauſe therein he did not care 


tondeviatè from the Romun Cuſtom , For 
hich Reaſon this o Pola may hàve been 
built after: the Creek manner; as not being 
the Country ol Greere,as indeed 


the Marmer feen in all the other pieces of 
Antiqtity in that Place, ſeein to indieate that 


2 — hk A @** 
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Great Objections may be made by many 
againſt all L have ſald on this Head, finieethey 
find that Serlio, who treats about this Build= 
ing, has in his whole Plan "thereof; repre- 
ſented it as an Amphitheatre; bur F'may | 

very well ſay, that wretched: Antiquity al- 
ways has had this Misfortune attendini 


Dreams and linaginatioitsf Authors as Truth 
and Fact, have never been eſteemed bythe | 
World to be Cheats and Tmpoſtures!'* Onathe 
other hand, i in” Myunt faucon's Bool vf dn 
tiquities, tis ſaid, that the. Fabric of — 
had but ſix Steps within it, but larger than 
in other ſuch Buildings; which 'ridieulous 
Thought [whether underftood of a Theatre 
or Amphitheatre] | makes me at 4 loſs to 
imagine where he pick d it up. *$e#h0;"T 
own, was in general very Faithful in his Ab- 
counts of things, tho' I muſt ſay he went ouʒt 


of the way, and was mifled in what fie 


related about Pola; for he never was there 
himſelf, but probably ſent ſome young Man 
or other of his Acquaintanee to ſurvey them, 
who has ſurely ſerved him very 1 in that 
matter. That he never wasthere himſelf, I 


argue, in the firſt place, from his own'Draw: 


ings, and from his having ſaid, that he 
Arena was ſituated in the middle 'of 1b 


City, ſince it certainly is at a good 2 

from it; and when lie aſſerts that: the 

niſhes are better 2 and vf a fiier 
9 Tim, 3. 5. 233 · 5 e * 


"W 2 
namely, that the repreſentingito/Readers"the 


299 of py: git 
T afte 


by the entire Circumference of the Building, 
that it was an Amphitheatre, he figur d cot 


on the inner ſide of the Building, Parts in imi 


tation of thoſe within the Amphitheatre of 


Ferona, tho of all this there is not the leaft 


Mark remaining. Others likewiſe may 


Per- 
haps. -with very great difficulty be induced 


to believe it to have been a _— for ha- 
ving heard that there was another Theatre 
at Pula. But in the firſt place, we learn 
from: the written Text of Honprip Belli, chat 
there . 
Theatres than one within them. And '2dly, 
fince I myſelf have ſeen it, I have with no 


ſmall Probability been able to diſcoyer. that 


the other Building. in Pola [ tho' deſcribed 
as a Theatre, and Y delineated as 


Ages, when ſuch Names were given at ran- 
dom was in effect no Theatre at all, _- 


brace of a N is Aill — — in 

that Country, and as ſuch it appeared to de 
i neither do the Remains thereof which 
I ſouand, indicate it to have been a Theatre. 
It was placed under a riſing Ground, but 
— part cut and levelled in two places, 
and has never been. conſidered as a That 
The four. large Pillars | of Grebian Marble 


vt are ben e . . 


than in the Amphitheatre; of Rome. 
36 being himſelf. perſizded into the Belle 


ſach-by, Serlio, and called Dim the dark 


| 4 . | WS $ a | 7 SN x 
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. Fc? 'Chotch Hills Silars and Dat 
there from the forenientivned Building, T 
bot coneeive whete ner "could = Bike 2 
place in 4 Theatre. The 1 
be el df qe; "that allowing uch to 
c been the uſe of theſe two Tutrets that 
yards the Scena; for what 
pot ble could the other two over” againſt 
hole already deſcribed haye been made? 
But it is w. Known vn ore Hand, that be- 
catſe'of the Beauty bf Agreement in: Fabi, 8 
veral'itiings are often male which ſerve 
Appearance only; and it is evident on the 
79000 and, that d Fthele mall Rooms which 
well with'the er Lodges, vatious uſes 
may Aue beet mile for the Convenience of 
ie Spettators.” it is likewilt obſervable, 
that thoſe 6n the other fide are not complete, 
put want the Floor in the middle. 
m order therefare'to give ſome, preciſe Ac- 
bount of this ſo Vety noble an Encloſure, we 
think fit to acquaint ttie Readet, that che great · 
eff length thereof, tom one Gate tc tlie other, 
8 396 ee wer, its Breadch 300, the 
total Eirchit amdunts to Tr 10. he 292555 
nam Foot S Betting more than che eighth 
er than that of V erans, 
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ut hid Tei ght of the vilding” on the * 197 


by 


es, — ae bye is cighty ſix Feet, 

| the ix allowed tor the Baſemen it. 
0955 foot, and "about other five for 
Bech or 1 which is above or 
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ye, oy whol MPI: | 
75. the ſame as that . e 1 1 
0 the 5 of it is not the ſame, the 
Breadth of the;Pila laſters and Apertures being 
leſs in that of, Pola. The Diſpoſition, . 
them are thus; A "The great. Gate at the End 
of the Oval has nine Arches; on each fide, 
hence two on each hand are doubled on the 
Out-ſide, and ſupport the, two. Towers, or 
' Houſes; 3 next follow 1 3: Arches, in the;two 
middle parts of the Building hroadways, then 
other two with the Turrets, then other nine 
on each ſide, and the Gate correſponding, 
The Work is ruſtic made with Knobs or 
Protuberances,, by ſome called Shozzi, with- 
out. being ſmoot ed, or of a regular Bigneſs | 
one with another, in the Meaſüres of the dif- 
ſerent pieces, exactly like thoſe of Verona, 
tho the Whiteneſs of the Stone, [the Quarry 
out of which they were taken, I was directe 
to ſee three Miles diſtant from. the Place] 
cauſed the Building at Pala to appear much 
more beautiful and 2 565 than the Yeroneſe 
Amphitheatre. | As tothe Order of the Ar- 
chitecture, ſome would call it Doric, others 
Tuſcan; the ruſtic Work. would incline, 1 
to believe it ſuch ; butof this-we ſhall tp 
very ſoon : However, below, the Parts are ar- 
bitrary; and above, ſo very different and 
J lain, t chat no Order can 2 be deter- 


d therein. der Architects have in a 
191 certain 
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certain manner in their Books on that Art, 


have introduced an Order different from thoſe 
which are common, calling the Buildings 


on, ſhewing 


has been no Cement or Mortar made uſe of 
in this Building; but the Stones bound to- 
gether with their common Links of Irorr 


leaded, which for the moſt part, both with- 


in, and on the Out- ſide of the Building, have 


ſeen in other ſuch Bui 


the Building, B. the External of the Turrets 
C. the Internal, and their Sides, as likewiſe 


the Profile of the Wall of the Incloſure, ; 
D. ſhews' the Architectonic 


with its Ridge; 
Parts of the firſt Story, E. the ſecond, F. the 


third, and what is at the Top. | 
The lower Pilaſters are ſquare, 420 little 


lun than five Feet in Thickneſs, The A- 


pertures for the Admiſſion of Light, are about 


the Dimenſion of 10 Feet each; or if you 
will from nine Feet fix, to ten Feet fix, be- 


which are covered with ſueh Protuberances 
as are above mentioned, the ruſtic Order: 
_ "This Incloſure confirms ſuch an Opini- 


indeed a Manner very different 
from that itof the other claſſick Orders. There 


been taken away and carried off: So that 7 
throughout the hole, the common Holes 


are perceived. In 
Plate XV. A. ſhews che Perſpective View of 


— 


cauſe they vary e- ee as they do in all 
ther like kind of Buildings. The two largeſt 


Gates have the Arches ſomewhat higher than 


_ i: others 3 their Aperturagiee about 15 Feet. 
Their 85 
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Their arched: Roofs have likewiſe the Stones 


{moothed,and the three in the middle on the in- 


ner. ſide project half a Foot. The Height of the 
Pilaſters from the Floor to their Capitals, or 


if you will, to the Impoſt, is about ten Feet fix 


Inches. The Impoſt is one Foot ſix Inches 
high, and was ten Inches of Projection. There 
axe no Numbers carved on the Arches as were 
neceſſary; i in Amphitheatres, and as are ſeen 
in thoſe. of Veronu and Rome. On the fide 
towards the Sea, the Pedeſtal or Under-Pilaſter, 
which, with excellent Contrivarice and Skill 
has been placed at the foot of the Building, in 
order to ſupply the Sinking which the Ground 
makes in the Declivity, riſes in all five Feet 


. fix Inches, having above it a large Baſement, 


upon Which there is the Pilaſter; which 
Baſement on the outſide, has a Corniſh with 
its Members, repreſenting : the Capital of 
the Pilaſter below, on the Inner- ſide that 


Space i is filled up by the Ground which tore: 


is higher than the reſt, 202 Mit 297 

The Arch, fromithe Papen to the Key- 
Stone, is 17 Feet 4, the arched Vault or 
Roof is 2 Feet 2 Inches; the rough Faſciæ, 
which ſupply the Architrave and Freeze, 
are each of them ſomething leſs than 2 
F eet; The Corniſh is little more than two 


Feet, and projects about one and a half. 


In the middle of the Pilaſter is dhe; 
plain Pillar Which fences the Impoſt, and 


We its Capital alen 1 Foot 5 z and on the 
I 5 1 outſide 
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outſide 6 Inches, in order to ſupport the Ar- 


; chitrave. But we muſt remark, that the 


Impoſt is ſo deeply cut; becauſe af its great 
Projection, that it is ſome what diſagreeable to 


the Eye; which Particular we don t obſerve 


in that of Verona. 4 = 

In 25 ſecond Story the pilaſters a are 4 F. eet 

4 thick, the Height of the Arch 19 and 
* Inches; ; from. which, by conſidering its 
Conformity with the lower Story, we may 


x Judge what the other Meaſures have been. 


he.: Corniſh, that is, the Impoſt inter- 


| ſected here by the plain Pillar, projects fur- 


ther;thap it _ ſeven Inches, and more than 
'the Roof of the. higher Arch, nine Inches... | 
In the third Story, inſtead of Arches, the 
1 number of Windows go round, each of 
them 5 F ect. 8 Inches broad, and 7 Feet 8 high; 
from. the Corniſh below tothe Window 4 Feet, 
and from the Window upward near to ſeren. 


But this part ſeems to be of a new Contri- 
vance, becauſe firſt, there is a Row of Stones 
3 which ſerve for a Traverſe above the Win- 
dowis; then there is a ſmall and low Wn, 


niſh, which appears out of all order and 


then two high, and rough Faſciæ; next, a 
Ridge, which is in place of a great Corniſh, 
a that whereas commonly the Or- 
nament encreaſes by riſing, here it diminiſhes; 
fince the Corniſh of the lower Story has nine 
Members, among which, almoſt in the mid. 
dle, there isa Liſtel, or flat Stone, by way of 
A Selvidge, with a Water-Spout which 2a 
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This Ridge, hollowed a 
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to divide it into two parts, being above'three 


Inches high. The Cornifh of the fecond 
Story bas four Members only, being filled 
up with a Guſto, little leſs Re the half in 
"Dimenſion ; but at the top there is indeed 
no Corniſh, but only a Ridge, the Projection 
of which is ſomewhat hid by the Degrada- 


tion which the Wall has in the third St 


ve like a Channel, 
has below it a Lift, ſearcely ſeen, then a 


Convexity for about a Foot and a half; 


next, a Border, out Half a Foot in Di- 
menſion, which at regular Diſtatices has ſquare 


Holes within it, for diſcharging the Water, 


and in them there have been Pipes for throw. 
ing it off at a diſtance. Beſides, on tlie in- 


ner ſide, it comes out a Foot further than 
the Wall, to make the Appearance tlie 
more aprecable, and likewife to ſerve as 
-a Counterballance. The Poſition. and Man- 


ner with which the higher part is built, fhew 
how very pr roperly the Ancients terin'd it 
Corona, and it looks ſotnething like as if 
the Building was'crowned at the top; which 
makes Vitruvius the better underftood, 
'where he ſays, that at the top of the Walts, 
under the Tiles, the Profectures of the Co- 
ronæ were placed, in order to keep | off the 
Water. 

But what Water muſt this have been? 


That, ſurel . which ll 385 the Roof of 
z Lib. 2. c. 8. 


l 


it was by 
Walls, which may have led into the Con- 
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the Lodges, which were placed on the Top 
of the aint and above the Roof of the 


higher Portico on the other fide. How ſuch 


Water was caſt forth in the Amphitheatre, 


and what Courſe they made it take, none 


have conſidered; and we can give but an im- 


perfect account thereof, fince neither here nor 


at Rome, has the very top part of all been 


entirely preſerved. It is credible however, that 
Pipes encloſed within the Partition- 


duits. For ſome pieces of Pipes of Metal 
have been found at Verona. 


The finiſhing part of the Building of Pola, 


at the top, differs from that of any other 


Fabric whatever, fince above the Hollow 
of the Ridge, in a perpendicular Line with 


the lowermoſt Pilaſters, certain ſmall Pede- 
ſtals riſe, about two Feet in Dimenſion ; 


above which, a ſmall Bench runs round, a 


may be ſeen in the Drawing; or, if you f 
will, a Lift, narrower than the Wall. The 


Stones of this are ſeen in two places hol- 


lowed: ſquare, as if they were Conduits for 


Water; and for fome Arms-length on one 
Place you ſee, that above it, another has run 
which covered that one below: By obſerving 
this, I remembered that Theatrical Water 
mentioned by · Symmachus,” of which' none 
could ever find out the meaning. Perhaps 


ſometimes they made the Reſemblance of. 
9 1 Ep. ge 


D . 3” Foun- 
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Fountains or otlier Curiofities; by -whictr it 
Was neceſſary; to have * which ſhould 


deſcend l, above. The Hollows which are 


ſeen bet wixt the Windows, ſerved for Beams 
ſet on End, made to reſt n che: like num 


ber of Dyes of Stone, about a Foot and ſour 


Inches ſ quare. Theſe reſt on the Corniſh be- 


low, exactly like what we have already de- 


ſcribed at Verona, and remain eight — 
further within it: but their ſquare/ Hole is 


larger, and near the Wall, correſpondent 


with the Hollow thereof; and not in the 


middle, and iſolated like ours of the third 


Story, which ſerved for: another uſe. The 

Beams then cut the lictle-Corniſh- above the 
Windows; hence they pierced the upper one, 

or, if you will, the Ridge, IA eg tor 

the Velarium. 1 

On the inlige, chis halts; W ili is afinoch; 


without Corniſhes, as being covered by the 


' boarded F loorings: unleſs it Was by the Im- 


poſts of the Arches in the Ground. plot, which 


proceed like wiſe in the inſide. Thoſe of the 


ſecond are not ſound finiſhed any where, but 
above the Angles, the reſt being leſt rough 


and unpoliſned. The Retiring of the Wall, 
which is viſible in its going up, is both towaids 
the inner- ſide and the out · ſide too; info- 
much, that it proceeds by a Degradation above 
that Stone which forms the Architrave on 
the outſide, Gs more largely in the De- 
1 990 Sraddadon 
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gradation of: the ſecond Story; fo: that the 
third is reduced to a ſmall Thickneſs. At 
the Top, the Holes already mentioned, as 
having the Corona or Crown on the Exter: 
nal, has it likewiſe; on the inſide, but with- 
ont Projection; and it ſeems to have been 
appropriated for having Wood put into it. 
The internal part was certainly of Wood, 
there being no Marks of Vaults on the De- 
gradation of the Wall, in which they may 
have been inlaid or impoſted; nor in any other 
place, of Walls which joined them. Never- 
theleſs; at the Points of the Steps, and in 
ſome ihe places, there have been pieces of a 
Wall, or Pilaſters iſolated; in which the Beams 
muſt 8 been ſecured and! Hig; > v4 
There remains nothing but this: Appen- 
 dages of the inner Furniture, of which we 
bave already treated ſufficiently. - © 
The External part of them is that which! is 
ſeen at the Letter B. and their Side is that at C. 
their Prominence is about ten Feet in Di- 
menſion. Between the one and the other of 


the double Pillars, there is an empty Spacc 


for about five Feet inDimention; which forms: 
Entries, and on the fide of the higher Stories 
there are two Windows. In the middle Story, 
the Voids are ſhut up by a Partition-Wall, 

even to the 


Impoſts; on a level with that, 
there is a ſmall Corniſh.” The two Half-moons: - 
are cloſed by Grates of white Stone; like 
1 88 — Beams, which admit Air and 
ö "i . Dd 4 = * 


Uke that at Verona; nor, indeed, eee. 


ty Gems 


* In the upper Story there are four Win: 
dows, with Branches or Grates of Stone, bored 
artificially with a diſſerent kind of Work 
in thoſe of the middle, from the other two. 
I ordered them to dig very ms 1 9 — 
the great Gate towards the 
found no Remains of any Veſti ubul der, chere, 
nor of any . that may have 
been . nor any broken pieces of Plan 
or Marble: So neither Wunde we any Well 


need of any, ſince, by the Slope towards 
the Sea, it was very eaſy to carry off the 
Water. However, about two Feet from, 
and over- againſt the Auditorium, in a, firait 
Line, we found a Conduit under- ground, 
within which a Man can ſtand up erect. It 
is in ſome places covered with a Vault, in 
others with large Flags, but the lateral 
Walls have not the Strata of ſquare Stones, 
nor the ſine Order or Magniſicence as is in 
that of Ferna; nor has it the Cement ſo 
very much hardned, nor mixed with Peebles, 
but brittle, like our modern Walls. Near 
this Conduit I found two others, leſſer in Size; 
which'go ſtraight towards the'Sea{which car- 
ried off t the Rain-Water, the Dirt and other 
Soil, gathered within the Theatre. I would 
willingly have mentioned likewiſe: the Re- 
mains believed to be of two Amphitheatres, 
ſeen in Sicily, if the diſtinct Information and 
en them a ſome r —_ 
3 in 
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a very genteel manner, haye procured 
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inal Hlubani has been oſten pleaſe 


to beſtow? Favours upon me, but more i 
particularly at preſent, in ſending a perfect 
Drawing of his moſt noble and rare Me- 
dalion delineated by his own Direction; it 
conſiſts of two different kinds of Metals, 
is exceedingly well preſerved, and the 
ſame I mentioned in the fifth Chapter of 
Book the firſt; and tho” I had finiſhed the 
printing this Treatiſe when it came to my 
Hands, yet I was unwilling to negle& com- 
municating an Account of it to the Repub- 
lick of the Learned, but to give it a place 
in this Part of 1 Book, ahd in the heſt | 
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Thin Figure n the gx 3 
. tators. is very remarkable, and — to! de- 7 
note the Emperor: in! a fitting: Poſture.” That 
a Shadow as it were [of this, appears alſo in 
a like Medalion of the great Dulce repre- 
ſented in the firſt Plate annexed to this Frea- 
tiſe, tho not expreſsd in my Drawitig:of it] 
I learn from Spanheim, who was in the right | 
hen he faidithat one of the Beaftsrepreſented KM 
thereon, was an Elephant, andi it is indeed much 
better ſeen in this Medalion than in any other 
whatever; tho' we cannot perceive, as he aſ- 
ſerted, that the Senators are in the Orcheſtra, | 
of which we made, mention already in its 
proper Place. The Coloſſus Which ſtands 
on one ſide of the Building, has Rays around 
the Head, which ſeem to denote Apollo 
but it gives us no room to believe it the Co 
- oſſus of Nero changed into an Apollo by 
VHeſpaſian, ſince Commodus had taken off te 
Head from it, and in its place put on his 
ow. I obſerve: here in a particular manner, 
that no Statues are ſeen around the Building, 
vhich confirms what Thave already mentioned 
on that Particular; inſtead of them it would 
ſeem as if otlier Pillars Were repreſented in the 
| middle, and as if the View of the Build - 
| ing had been taken fide-ways, repreſenting 
| at the ſame time thoſe of the ſecond Rows 
of Arches, tho' the inner-fide of the Fabric 
is ſhewn in Front. But with regard to Per- 
Ipeckve i in thoſe times, any thing may be 
3 „„ imagined, 


0 
>). 


an 4 PP E N DYKE 

| and of which no certain Jadgment 
can be made. In that Medalion of Florence 
with Statues on it, which was ſent me, Spanhein: 

e epreſents nothing at all of that kind in it, but 
makes the Voids ofthe Arches quite empty; nei 
ther in it is the Emperor — with a Shield; 
dence we cannot then perceive how he can be 
repreſented marching on Horſeback, with a 
| Viſtory: beiore him, having a Laurel Crown 
in her hand, and a Soldier following behind. 

In another Medalion which I have feen of 
the ſame 3 ſuch Figures ſerve forthe 
\ Reverſe ; and it appears that from it this Re- 
| preſentation was taken, in order afterwards 
to be _— out on the Shield of Probus. 


N. B. e nee of:alds Trabllation 
thinks proper to acquaint the Reader, that in 
the original Italian, ſeveral Paſlages | rela- 
ting to the Subject treated of in general] were 
added by the Marquis Mafe: by way of 
Appendix at the end of his Book, and Re- 
ference made to particular Pages of the Aid ' 
Treatiſe where they were to be inſerted ; 
moſt of which are in this Tranſlation put in 
9 the Body of the Book, an added to the 
Ter. mT 
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R heir original } Name was . f 
Their Original i in Rome. 1 
Of Verona, probably built in che 9 near 
the Reigns of Titus. og . 


"Mott likely in the Reigns of Donizian and 


Nerva. _ - 154 
| "Thar; . d probably at the Expence 
of the People of Verona themſelves. 1 555156 
cool Verona, receiv d great Damage in the 
- fixth Age, by the new Wall they then built 
to that City, in the Reign of Theodoric. 174 


| Several of them, by whom publiſhed and 1 — | 


{cribed. _ 199 
The Cuts about — 5 in a this Book, by whom 
8 delineated and engraven. 

A great Difference in the Building between 
ttat of Rome and that of Veroua, with re- 
gard to the outer Walls. 2 

Ws miſtakes the true Reaſon for the Ground 
about them being Jo much raiſed... 219 
A Deſcription of the dd other 
inward Parts of the Building. 286,287,288 
The Plan or * thereof * 
289 
The 


INDEX 
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eee gen Sem thereofnd its 
Plan, explained. 2092, 293 
Asnphitheatrica! Games were quite left off in the 

- ſixth. Century. N 9 | Y 171 
Games, to hom conſecrated. Fg - $253 
Antoninus Pius, the firſt who > FF the 4 5 
phitheatre. 42 
Alexander Severus repaired ſeveral ancient Fa- 
BEE: a wth, $43 
Alexantria" in Egypt, no Anphithects' there. 
| 5 _ 8599.9 1 „92 
Ala, no thee ü. 834.85 


Aquileia, no Amphitheatre + to 
ene and Cavea, theſe” Words bi ouſly 
| uſed for Theatre and Amphitheatre. 4 9 17 
- Of Verona, no Lime, Mortar or Cement mode 
uſe of in that Building,” — 5 
f The inper Paſſages thereof deſeribed. 247 
Schul, Volt, Voluta, their Signification 178 
"Arches in the Amphithearres of Rome and ;Vexoza, 
their Number. . 4 217 
Thoſe of | Nimes, Capua, G. bow many. 278 
Archivraves, the wanner they are kept fr m 
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breaking. 07 
Apuleins, his Acer about the ads 
vot to be relied e eee e ee 


Beftiari diftingniſhed feng? the Chadiators 8 
Bergamo and Breſcia had no Amphitheatres in 
Poe. 103 
Ws, the Wrong Notion! Pe ble have about 

them when they only ſeek for thoſe that are 

bulky, and make a ane Bene to the 
. . NG BA 192 
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8 & Precine jor aphitheatre; in 
NR manner they were ie 0 ed. 276,277" . 


can, 1 6 were performed the Races oft the 
"Big and Quade. 183 


* Maximus a Deſcription therboftir iro oe thid. ; 
A Diteh dug round 15 in the Mat by. the 


. Order of Ca 117 woos n es 
Caius Curio Maximus, the two Theatres of Wood 
„ made by him. Oo rss. bone N 
A Deſcription NOS „ eee. 


Caligula began an Amphitheatre, Bibi never 15 
n niſhed it. 


dias Ye dalia) GameSextibired boli 
inthe Shfʒ.,:en 442 ibid. 


| Coliſeum, the Name given to Veſpafax's Amphi- 4 
*:  theatre/ at Rome, not on account/of- à Co 


_ Toffus of Nero there. ia en 33 7 


The Meaſures of that Amphitheatre. 202,203 


| The Orders of Architektur in thar Building, hs 


3 Der 7 7 11+ 5407 12 204,2 05 
of che vaſt Number of SpeRtators ircontained. 


I FF 317 5 

Gampini, Ann: —_ 8 W ito 4 a 
in his Collections about Theodoric's repairin 
the Coliſeum, fabulous. . 

Conſtautinus, Emperor, the firſt Lanslaänigted | 
_ againſt bloody Games began in his Time, : 
Anno Dom. 325. | (18533106 - , 
Criminals puniſhed; in the e ral  - 
Colonies | of the e no eee built 
44530 them. fl: 5 fi 0993 0 10901 R746 
Capua, but three Foſoriptions remaining there, 
Telativg t to the Amphitheatre. 1 
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and — Names given to the Am. 
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 * againſt the Wild-Beafts, from injuring the 
— Amphitheatre, 9 
Giauei or Wedges of the Anphicheatre, in what 


 & + manner they were laĩd out. 287,282 \ 
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Inſcriptions,” which relate to the greateſt -Works 


"> 0 any, ſeem by a Fatality to be generally 


- 


- loft. _ 
e relating to the Amphitheatre of Verona, 
dug · out ef the Well in the. middle of. che 

Area there, with the 2 5. CON. Oc. 


. 152 
1 Deſcription thereof. . 
An antique one relating to the Retiarij, ſound 

at Verona. 4 on rats 

f See the Inſeription itſelf. 5 159 
bog Deſcription . 59.560 
One very curious, relating to a Hunting. 167 
Its Deſcription. n 


Another relating to the Ludus Publicus, UP v4 


| Key-Stnes of the Arches, in | what manner + baile, 1 
| 305 306 


33 £ 


Uto, his Drawing of the Arena ef Verona, 
done according to his oαn Imagination, and 


not conſiſtent with Truth. 120 
 Lipf us, his Miftake about the Inte pretation of 
a Paſlage in Pliny. „ 60- 


His . of _ Amphitheatre. not Js 
from Truth, but Imagination. 

His and Montfaucon? s ſuperficial Account * 
A on the -infide of the n 


Ligeri Plerro, 1 Draught of the Amphitheatre 
25 imperſect. 200 
The Statues ſaid by bim to be on dhe Am- 

phhitheatres, are * a Fable of, his oven in- 
e 236 


Labyrinth, 
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1 Bain that Word often underſtood for Am- 7 
phitheatre. „ 
Lodges of the Amphichearre in what manner die.; 
poſed. - "20 


* 


Marochio, a Canon, an nh of his ; Book wrote 
about the Amphitheatre of Capua. 36 
Medals, the Uſe of them in iltuftrating the Affairs 
of the Amphitheatres. 9 
Some curious ones deſcribd. 129 to 138 
Martinell Chriſtino,-a rare Medal relating to the 
Amphitheatre in his Collection. 47 
Milan had a Circus, but no W, in 
that City. 


104 

Manuſcripts, in one, Anno 846, the Arena of Ve- 
rona is mentioned, „„ 
Another in the 10th A? „„ 


Montf aucon, his ſpurious Accounts of Images 
round the r of Capua. 238,3 3,» 


Nero, an Amphichezrre of Wood built by him 
in the Campus Martius, = 28 
Niſmes, that an Amphitheatre was there, and o- 
; | ther Parts of France, is a vulgarError. 98,99 
1 antique Building there no Amphitheatre. 
4 Nimes, the Antiquities there geſcrib'd. | 122 
A Roman Colony called Colonia 4 there, Ml 
I | | 
The Ampbicheazee imagined to be there, 1 „ 
probably not built by the Emperor Ha- 
dirrian, the H Nia Auguſia being ſilent eng 
. 147 
Nie, that an Aupbitbeatre was erected there, 
: is exploded by Pietro Laſcena, who wrote 
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